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VineET is the most illustrious ornament of modern French 
Protestantism, Distinguished alike in Literature and Theology 
—at once accomplished and profound—practical and medita- 
tive—he presents an example of noble qualities which are too 
seldom seen united. If there are others among the divines of 
French Switzerland more familiar to us, this arises in a great 
measure from the very refinement and dignity of the literary 
and theological labours of Vinet, which commend themselves 
rather- to the cultivated than the popular Christian sympathy 
in all countries. We shall devote this article to a review of his 
life and writings ; a task which, so far as we are aware, has not 
yet, in any connected form, been attempted in our language. 
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The interesting and finely appreciative notice by M. Scherer 
will form the appropriate basis of our remarks, which—glancing 
as slightly as possible at the politico-ecclesiastical opinions that 
connected our author so closely with the religious history of his 
country—shall be concentrated on these higher pursuits in lite- 
rature and Christian science, which claim the widest attention, 
as they must give to his name its most enduring fame. 

Alexandre Rodolphe Vinet was born on the 17th of June 
1797, in Lausanne, renowned for the beauty of its natural 
situation, and the interest of its historical reminiscences. His 
father held an official appointment in his native canton. From 
him the young Alexandre received his first instructions, which 
appear to have been inculcated with that undue rigour which 
so often defeats its end in such matters. Under the _pater- 
nal discipline, the mind of Vinet developed tardily. We are 
not detained by any of those precocious manifestations of mental 
power, with which a mythical admiration has too frequently in- 
vested the youth of distinguished men. There are evidences 
enough, however, of that genial susceptibility—that intellectual 
blossoming, which was destined to ripen into such rich and fair 
fruits. The poetical talent, commonly characteristic of the 
Vaudois youth, displayed in him a peculiar vigour and fertility 
—so that songs, epistles, and even mimic epics flowed from his 
pen. Intended for the church, his studies were very early de- 
voted to theology. Literature, however, continued long and 
powerfully to attract him—if it ever, in fact, lost for him its 
predominating charm. He abandoned himself with a rare en- 
thusiasm to its marvellous enchantments, and lost himself amid 
its proud dreams and raptures, <A story is told illustrative of 
his literary sensibility. While engaged in reading a tragedy of 
Corneille in the midst of a family, to one of the members of 
which he acted .as tutor, the perusal affected him so intensely 
that he was forced to leave the room abruptly, and being sought 
out, he was found in his own chamber bathed in tears. — 

At the age of twenty, Vinet was called to Basle, as Professor 
of the [french language and literature in the gymnasium or 
public school of that city. This would seem to have been be- 
fore he had completed the full course of his theological studies, 
as it was not till after two years, on a temporary return to 
Lausanne, that he received appointment to the ministry. In 
the same year in which this latter event took place, (1819,) he 
married; and resuming his duties in Basle, devoted himself 
with laborious ardour to their discharge. An accident, the na- 
ture of which is not explained, interrupted for a season his acti- 
vity, and laid the foundation of an infirmity which remained 
with him through life. 
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There is but little known of the particular events of Vinet’s 

life during his twenty years’ residence at Basle. It is to be 
regretted, as observed by M. Scherer, that some of his friends 
or “pupils have not given a sketch of this period of his career 

It would appear that at first, and for some time, he suffered from 
the prejudice of his German colleagues in ‘the gymnasium, 
These gradually yielded, however, to the force of his merits and 
amiability. Ee was eminently successful in winning the attach- 
ment of his pupils; and the effect of his labours soon became 
observable in the quickening of a new spirit and life among 
them. 

The whole of French Switzerland was at this time more or 
less the scene of a religious awakening, which, under continued 
und sometimes bitter persecution, has yet iia itself with 
gathering strength. Vinet mingled very early in this new 
movement, and from the force of his genius, Ber the clear deter- 
mination of his opinions and character, contributed considerably 
both to advance and modify it. In the first instance, however, 
he was more repelled than attracted by it. One of his col- 
leagues, M. Curtat, a pious man, but an opponent of the new 
tendencies, had written against the conventicles, (as the meetings 
of those engaged in the religious movement were called,)—an 
interference which had been requited with good intention, but 
not very good taste, by his being made the subject of special in- 
tercession at one of these meetings, The seeming pharisaism of 
this act drew from Vinet a brief vindication of his colleague, 
in which he characterized the doctrine of the revival as “ new, 
sectarian, and a curious mixture of humility and pride.” Some 
years later an opponent made a handle of this passage against 
the author, who had then become eminent as a defender of the 
doctrine which he previously impugned. Vinet at once retracted 
his words, He had,” he said, “ judged ignorantly, rashly, and 
wrongly.” This incident may serve to recall to some of our 
readers an analogous one in the life of Dr. Chalmers. Both 
men were cert tainly i in a high degree distinguished by that mag- 

ranimity of nature which knows how to confess its error, and to 
gather dignity rather than humility from the confession. 

It was in 1821 that Vinet thus felt and wrote. In 1823 a 
great change had passed upon him. We are not informed re- 
garding the circumstances under which this change took place. 
A modesty, which shrank at all times with sensitive acuteness 
from the disclosure of those deeper feelings which relate the soul 
to God—a discretion which could only “feel itself offended by 
such disclosures, have left unknown the particulars of this crisis 
of his life. But it is by no means difficult to understand its ge- 
neral character. Vinet clearly entered from the first into tle 
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possession of the Truth with a rare freedom and earnestness, It 
was not merely on one side, or towards one aspect of Chris- 
tianity, that his moral nature was stirred ; but he felt his whole 
being drawn to it, with a depth of conviction and intensity of 
love which filled his soul, and brought him into direct and en- 
during contact with its profound harmonies and marvellous con- 
sistency. Few, perhaps, have ever risen from the darkness and 
distraction of a faint half-knowledge of the Divine Revelation 
into the sunlight of a more vigorous and happy faith. 

The peculiar depth and comprehensiveness of the Christian 
views of Vinet, may be traced in the very first of his writings, 
which claim our notice,* viz., a paper on the Jnseparable Rela- 
tion of Christian Doctrine and Morals, which he contributed to 
the Journal of the Society of Christian Morals. ‘The subject was 
one in which he continued to feel a profound interest, especially 
in reference to the restoration of evangelical feeling in the Swiss 
Churches. In some of his purely literary papers he has recurred 
to it, and dwelt upon it in an admirably felicitous manner.f 

The ecclesiastical opinions of Vinet matured rapidly along 
with his Christian convictions. In the year 1824, the Canton 
de Vaud, in which the religious reformation had been steadily 
spreading for some years, became tlie theatre of active perse- 
cuting measures, adopted by the government against the evan- 
gelical clergy. Already, in 1822, certain younger ministers 
had been driven from the national Church for their perseverance 
in holding conventicles. To these younger men (Juvet, Chav- 
vannes, Olivier,) the two brothers Rochat somewhat more lately 
attached themselves, and the foundation of evangelical Dissent 

-was laid in Vaud. Unwarned by the futility of its previous efforts 
to eradicate the spirit of “religious enthusiasm,” the Govern- 
ment issued the famous edict of the 20th May 1824. It was then, 
in the language of M. Scherer, that intolerance was for the first 
time officially inaugurated. Vinet felt himself brought face to 
face with the great question of religious liberty, and, if he did not 
all at once reach settled convictions on the subject, he yet suffi- 
ciently indicated on what side he was to be ranked. A pamphlet 
under the title, “ Du Respect des Opinions,” appeared with his 
name in the same year. It was written in the interest of freedom 
of opinion generally, and boldly expresses the vigour and independ- 
ence of Christian thought, which the author had already attained. 





* Besides the brochure in defence of his colleague, already mentioned, Vinet 
appears to have previously given to the public a discourse which he pronounced 
by the grave of Professor Durand, and a translation of one of De Wette’s 
sermons. 

+ For example, in his lengthened paper on Lamartine—Etudes sur la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise. Tome ii, p. 193, seq. 
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In 1826 appeared the first of Vinet’s elaborate works on the 
subject of religious liberty, under the title of Mémoire en Faveur 
de la Liberté des Cultes. A sum of 2000 francs had been left 
by the late Minister of Justice, the Count de Lambrechts, for 
the best essay on the Liberty of Worship. The subject was 
announced under the auspices of the Society of Christian Morals. 
Nine and twenty memoirs were given in; and M. Guizot having 
undertaken the task of deciding on their respective merits, ad- 
judged the honour to that of Vinet. 

In this work, our author announced those special views as to 
the character and government of the Church, with which his 
name became afterwards so prominently associated, and which 
are sufficiently familiar to us in connexion with Voluntaryism. 
Although it was not till some time later— so late even as 1842 
—that his second and larger work* on the same subject was 
published, and that his convictions regarding it may be said 
to have attained their complete maturity, they are yet so far 
unfolded in this earlier work, that we can fairly estimate, once 
for all, their nature, and the grounds on which they rest. What 
we apprehend will be found chiefly characteristic of them, is their 
intellectual thoroughness. Here, as everywhere, the views of 
Vinet start from a clear basis of principle, and develop therefrom 
into a structure so logically coherent as to defy assault, if we 
grant to him his starting point. His constant complaint of the 
Vaudois clergy was, that he could not carry them back to gene- 
ral principles, and enable them to see their duty in the trans- 
parent and comprehensive illumination of abstract truth. It is 
possible, however, that in this attempt to give logical complete- 
ness to an argument which does not admit of such decisive treat- 
ment, the reader may find just the weakness and insecurity of 
Vinet’s position. 

The State, according to Vinet, is a creature of necessity. It 
is a social necessity which creates and conserves it. The moral 
advantages which it secures are among its consequences, but not 
its end. Government, which is the means of social organiza- 
tion, (“ le moyen de la société,”) is also its representative, and 
does not rest any more than the State itself upon moral ideas. 
The State, therefore, has no religion, and can have none. There 
is no doubt a social morality which society is called upon to pro- 
tect, and upon which it is based. But that morality has a 
source different from religion. It springs simply from the rights 


* Essai sur la manifestation des convictions religieuses, et sur la séparation de 
PEglise et de V Etat, envisagée comme conséquence nécessaire et comme garantie du 
principe. The translation is included in the list of works at the head of this 
article. 
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which it is the function of society to guarantee—from the natu- 
ral wants which have brought men together. We might de- 
signate it public reason. Its principal elements are justice and 
virtue—its clear character and warrant are found in its necessity. 
Beyond its limits entirely, lie the feelings of the heart and of the 
interior life, and generally all which transcends the sphere of 
rights positively consecrated by society. 

In contrast to the State, the Church is born of voluntary com- 
munity of sentiment. It is a moral feeling, and not a want or ne- 
cessity which determines the formation of it. Not only is con- 
straint entirely foreign to it, but its genuine basis is liberty, for 
it rests upon faith, and faith cannot be forced. ‘The only valid 
relation, therefore, between the Church and the State, consists 
in the purely moral influence of the former over the latter. 

In his later and more detailed work, the same ideas are ex- 
pressed, and the special question of the connexion between 
Church and State argued at length, and still more decisively 
towards the same result. The system of union between Church 
and State, he maintains in this work, is simply the corollary 
of a “ principle ;” and this principle is, that society can have, 
and ought to have a religion—a principle so fundamentally 
erroneous, in his estimation, that it destroys by direct conse- 
quence the right and validity of individual religion. “If society 
possess religion, the individual,” he holds, “ can have none.” 

In these views of Vinet, briefly but faithfully enunciated,* 
the radical idea obviously is, that the State, in its very nature, 
is always something entirely alien from the Church. The civil 
or national life is not merely distinguished from the spiritual or 
Christian life, but so distinguished as to leave the territory of 
the one always necessarily lying outside the territory of the other. 
That society rests on an independent basis—that there are certain 
principles of public reason which form at once its condition and 
guarantee, none will deny; for the very fact of national existence, 
still more of national civilisation, before the Gospel, is sufficient 
proof that such principles exist by themselves independently of 
Christianity. But this is not the real question. The real 
hinge of the controversy is not here, but, as to whether such 
principles of public morality, admitted, in the broadest manner, 
to exist separately, ought or ought uot, under the Gospei, to 
become transfused and elevated by its power into a higher social 
spirit, presenting its own peculiar conditions and guarantees of 
preservation, It will not be denied that Christianity, wherever 
it lives—in whatever community—has an essential tendency to 


* The above rapid précis of Vinet’s views is given in the clear and fair lan- 
guage of M. Scherer. 
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incorporate itself with the whole life of that community. Pri- 
marily addressing the individual heart and conscience, it has yet 
a special social action—or, at any rate, springing from the soil of 
the individual nature, it rises through every vein of society, 
assimilating the whole social organization to its own purity and 
dignity. Let the fact then be freely conceded,—that there is a 
sufficient basis of civil order in certain principles of common 
reason, yet it by no means follows that the State does not, 
through the infusion of higher Christian principles, have its 
basis and character necessarily elevated. We believe that‘it al- 
ways has. We believe that the diffusion of Christianity in any 
nation imparts to it a new power and responsibility. And it is 
this new national life—a life taking its rise in individual convic- 
tion, yet which acquires by itself a real existence, acknowledged 
and judicially dealt with by the Divine Government as such— 
which is the fundamental idea wherein, on the one hand, a 
Christian State, and, on the other, an Established Church, find, 
it is believed, their true meaning and realization. 

It appears to us to be a defect of Vinet’s ecclesiastical doctrine, 
that it separates so essentially between Church and State as 
to leave the latter wholly without religious character. It takes 
up the accidental distinction, or rather antagonism, which ori- 
ginally existed between them, and perpetuates it in the form 
of an abstract theory good for all times. The State, according 
to his view, can never be Christian, but must still always remain 
elienated from the Church, just as really as when the latter 
began its great regenerative work in the heart of the old Roman 
world. A Christian nation is not with him even an ideal, but, 
in the nature of the case, an impossibility. 

It is interesting, in this point of view, to contrast the theory of 
the late Dr. Arnold with that of Vinet. With the latter, the 
State is a form of society, we have seen, essentially alien from 
the Church, finding not only its warrant, but its highest sanc- 
tion in a lower range of moral ideas. With the former, the 
state is not only Christian, but is itself the Church. It is not 
only bound to acknowledge and protect the national Christian 
life, but is, in its own order and authority, the only proper ex- 
pression of that life. While Vinet separates Church and State 
to an extent practically untenable, Arnold unites, or rather 
identifies them in a way no less practically unjustifiable. Yet 
the theory of Arnold is, to our fancy, the nobler one; for, while 
the Church is not, and can never be, in the present state of things, 
the State, it is yet its ideal to become commensurate with it,— 
to diffuse its own divine spirit throughout all the movements of 
the national society, in all its ramifications,—and thus to become 
co-extensive with every local organization within which it acts. 
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It is the error of Arnold’s theory, that it exceeds the actual 
fact of the case, and builds the construction of the Church upon 
a merely ideal basis; but it is the error of Vinet’s theory, that 
it does not rise to the actual fact of the case, and therefore strikes 
not only at the union of Church and State in the ordinary sense, 
but, so far as we can see, subverts, by strict logical sequence, 
the Christian responsibility of nations yet blessed with the know- 
ledge of the Gospel. 

In another point of view, the ecclesiastical teaching of Vinet 
appears to be defective, In its extreme reaction from the old Ca- 
tholic theory, it is not content merely to assert the right of pri- 
vate judgment, but to isolate it till the idea of authority seems 
altogether to disappear. Catholicism sinks the individual in the 
Church: Vinet forgets the Church in the individual. With the 
former, the Church is a mother nursing her children,—the bap- 
tized throughout the earth. With the latter, the Church is 
merely an aggregate of individuals, freely adhering under the 
force of a common faith and sympathy. Taken distinctively, 
there is no doubt truth in both of these views; but in the former 
assuredly not less than the latter. We cannot help feeling that 
Vinet has too much obscured the former, and that the truly 
scriptural notions of a Divine tustitution and education, preserved 


in the Catholic doctrine, are too little regarded in his system of 


individualism. The fact is,;—a fact elsewhere so clearly recognised 
by our author,—that here, as in every such general question, there 
is a duplicity of ideas which we must not overlook, but in the 
strongest manner maintain—-difficult as it may be to determine, 
in point of actual working, their exact correlation—to ascertain 
their mutual practical adjustment. 

Having in our remarks somewhat anticipated the progress of 
Vinet’s ecclesiastical opinions, it will be well to pursue, before 
again pausing, the series of external events with which that pro- 
gress was intimately bound up, and which so strikingly helped 
it forward, 

The law of May 1824 constituted, as has been said, the formal 
commencement of persecution in Vaud. In 1829 the persecuting 
spirit broke out with fresh and redoubled violence, on which 
occasion Vinet stepped forth as a determined opponent of the 
Government, and became in consequence involved in a public 
prosecution. It is impossible not to admire his frank and manly 
bearing throughout this matter. In the extended defence of 
himself and his views, which he published—distinguished alike 
for the resources of its logic and the vigour of its style—he takes 
his stand on the inviolable rights of conscience, and expresses his 
opinions with fearless boldness. 

The Vaudvis Revolution of 1830 revived with new warmth 
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the discussions as to religious liberty, and Vinet again lent his 
active pen to aid in the solution of the controversy. He pub- 
lished a brochure vindicating the utmost latitude of religious free- 
dom, as alone compatible with the interests of Christianity. Far, 
however, from requiring the overthrow of the national church, 
he congratulated himself that all the facts and reasonings of his 
publication tended to shew that the highest prosperity of this 
institution was involved in the most perfect freedom being allowed 
to all modes of worship. Vinet indeed remained even for some 
time after this a member of the national church, although the 
force of conviction and the course of circumstances were ever 
bearing him further-away from it, Already a dissenter in prin- 
ciple, he did not hasten to become one in practice; and for the 
obvious reason, that the severance of church and staté was as 
yet to him rather an “ ideal than a dogma.” He still believed 
ina Christian nation, if doubts were also beginning to assail him 
on this head. The sentiments which still in 1831 attached him 
to the national church are expressed in a very touching manner 
in one of his articles in the Nouwvelliste.* 

‘he new Vaudois government, after many agitations, rejected 
the clause in the proposed constitution intended to secure reli- 
gious liberty. This was a great blow to the cause which Vinet 
had so much at heart, and in whose behalf he had incessantly 
raised his voice during the prolonged debates regarding it. The 
result was to him full of grief, and his health, never strong, be- 
came about this time a source of great anxiety to his friends, 

While mingling so directly in the political and ecclesiastical 
conflicts of his native canton, Vinet had remained at Basle up to 
the period of which we speak. Hitherto attached to the univer- 
sity of that city merely as an extraordinary professor, the go- 
vernment at length in 1835 sought to fix him as one of its regular 
members, by instituting for him a chair of French Literature and 
Eloquence. ‘The Vaudois authorities, however, about the same 
time commenced a movement for his recall to his native city, of 
which he promised to prove so brilliant an ornament; and ac- 
cordingly, when in 1837 the chair of Practical Theology became 


* “ Sans doute, je ne suis pas plus ¢tranger qu’un autre 4 ce sentiment qui at- 
tache au passé, 4 ce respect pour les anciennes institutions, proche parent du 
respect pour la vieillesse. Je me reprocherais presque autant de manquer 4 une 
vieille chose qu’a une vieil homme. L’age de notre Eglise ne la reeommande, son 
origine bien davantage, ses ¢erits encore plus, et je consid¢re en outre V’inconvénient 
de la supprimer. Mais j’aime encore plus en elle ce qu’elle peut devenir que ce 
quelle a été. J’aime en elle un des départements, un des territoires de I’Eglise 
invisible. J’aime en elle ce que nos peres y ont aimé ; un asile pour les ames 
travailléés et chargées, une hdtellerie pour les voyageurs en chemin pour I’éternit¢, 
un filet jeté par la main du Seigneur sur ma terrestre patrie. J’aime en elle 
quelque chose de plus ancien que tout notre pass¢ : Je veux dire ce qu’elle a encore 
de ’Eglise de Christ, ou plutot c’est l’Eglise de Christ que j’aime en elle.” 
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vacant in the Academy of Lausanne, he was appointed to it. 
Vinet yielded to what he regarded a duty, but he did not quit 
Basle without a struggle, and he often looked back with lingering 
regret to the years he had spent tliere. 

The revolution of 1830 resulted in a political compromise, 
which it was obvious to all discerning eyes could not be per- 
manent. Although yielding for a time the reins of govern- 
ment, Democracy then really triumphed—as subsequent events 
fully proved. In the meanwhile, discussions continued as to 
the proper relations between Church and State. In place of 
the old ecclesiastical ordinances adopted at Basle in 1793, the 
council of state occupied itself in 1837 with the preparation of a 
new ecclesiastical constitution, which, before bringing up for 
adoption to the grand council, it submitted to delegates of the four 
classes of clergy. Vinet was appointed delegate for the class of 
Lausanne and Vevay. The sittings of the delegates were public, 
and may be said to liave been devoted to the whole range of the 
ecclesiastical controversy that had so long agitated the canton. 
Such questions as the admission of the laity to the government 
of the church, and adherence to the Helvetic Confession of 
Faith, were prominently discussed. On both of these questions 
Vinet ranged himself once more in opposition to the ultimate 
decision of the government. In reference to the important point 
of adherence to the Helvetic Confession, the part taken by 
him is well worthy of attention. He did not defend the Con- 
fession considered in itself—as in all its parts a thoroughly accu- 
rate or adequate exhibition of Christian truth ; but he maintained 
the essential relation subsisting between the two terms church 
and symbol, It was necessary in his opinion that the Vaudois 
church should have a symbol, and, symbol for symbol, he pre- 
ferred that which was known to that which was unknown—that 
which represented an historical faith to that which would pro- 
bably prove a mere series of negations. 

The new ecclesiastical constitution came into operation in 
1841. Vinet did not think it in his power to accept the régime 
to which it submitted the church; and accordingly, in the end 
of 1840, he withdrew from the national church, setting forth the 
grounds of his determination in a letter addressed to his clerical 
brethren of the class of Lansanne. He resigned at the same 
time his office as Professor of Theology. He appears, however, 
to have continued privately his theological lectures, and again, 
in 1844, connected himself openly with the Lausanne Academy 
as temporary Professor of French Literature. 

The Vaudois revolution of 1845 constituted the actual triumph 
of that wild Democracy which was only temporarily stayed by 
the constitution of 1830. The ecclesiastical consequences which 
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followed this triumph are well known. A direct collision arose 
immediately between the clergy and the government, and soon 
thereafter terminated in a large secession of ministers from the 
national church. The position of Vinet in reference to this 
movement was somewhat singular. He felt himself alternately 
attracted and repelled. He sympathized with the sacrifices of 
the clergy, but he could not understand the partial grounds on 
which alone they sought to defend their secession. He com- 
plained of their inability to grasp the real importance of their 
position, and aimed to convince them that the step which they 
had taken, under the force of circumstances, was not a pisaller, 
but a step glorious and momentous to the Church. He urged 
his ecclesiastical views in “ Considerations” addressed to them ; 
but there were few comparatively that he could raise into the 
same clear atmosphere of conviction with himself. Even the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, in its General Assembly of 1846, 
protested by two of its most eminent members, against the im- 
portance attached to such merely ecclesiastical questions. D’Au- 
bigné, their President, complained that there was given to such 
questions a place which only belonged to the cross of Calvary. 
M. Gaussen, in a report on the theological School, proclaimed 
that the best church is that which speaks least of the Church and 
most of Christ. These were among the last assertions on the 
subject to which Vinet made reply. 

It was thus that in the closing years of his life, Vinet returned 
to questions which had occupied his youth. He preached toler- 
ance to a persecuting people. He preached the spirituality of 
the Church to a clergy whose demission, he believed, had not 
sufficiently impressed them with this great principle. He labour- 
ed, at the same time, till the state of his health rendered this no 
longer possible, in the actual formation of the communion which 
was born of the Demission. Although himself, we have seen, a 
dissenter of older standing, he attached himself to this communion 
and exercised his ministry in it. A project of a constitution was 
presented to a synod which met at Lausanne on the 10th of No- 
vember 1846, and was remitted by this synod to a committee of 
nine members, who were to report upon it at the commencement 
of the following year. Vinet was a member of this committee, 
and hastened to expound in the “ Semeur” the principles which 
he considered indispensable as the foundation of such a work. 
These principles he reduced to three. The first contemplated 
not merely the admission of the laity to the councils of the 
church, but the modification of the ministry itself, so that there 
should be different orders for preaching and ruling. The second 
proposed that the simple fact of secession, and the profession 
which such an act implied, should constitute the terms of admis- 
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sion into the church. The third sought to adjust the relations 
between the church as a whole and its different congregations, 
There was to be a general church—a church of the canton; but 
every separate church— every ecclesiastical monad—was to be 
the centre of authority for itself. The independence and proper 
life of the church were considered to be bound up in this principle, 
which secured as much liberty as unity permitted, and as much 
unity as was compatible with liberty. 

The committee did not limit itself to the revision of the project 
submitted to it, but prepared a new work, which was presented 
to the synod in the month of February 1847. This work was 
composed of two parts—a project of constitution for the Free 
Church of the canton of Vaud, and a report containing an expo- 
sition of the principles on which the project was based. This 
report in its most essential parts was from the pen of Vinet. 
The influence which he exercised in the committee was not how- 
ever transferred to the synod ; and the result was, that not a few 
of his proposals and principles met with strong opposition, and 
were ultimately rejected, or at jeast so modified as to leave them 
scarcely the same as when they came from his hand. There is 
reason to think that he deeply felt this defeat of his cherished 
views. Prevented by the state of his health from taking an ac- 
tive part in the labours of the synod, he gave vent to his feelings 
in the pages of the Reformation in the form of a letter to a mem- 
ber of this assembly. He had announced a second letter, and 
even dictated the commencement of it from his couch of suffering, 
when death put an end to this and all his other labours. 

For some time the health of Vinet had been a subject of great 
anxiety to all his friends, and he was urged to seek repose. 
But the spirit was willing, though the flesh was weak; and 
in the commencement of this very year (1847,) besides the ec- 
clesiastical labours we have mentioned, and from which through- 
out his whole life he had scarcely rested, he was busy with many 
literary projects. He cherished the intention of retiring to 
Clarens, and devoting himself there in quietness to the execu- 
tion of extended plans of authorship which he had long con- 
templated. He desired especially to revise and complete his 
Courses of Lectures on the Practical Philosophy of Christianity, 
(of which we have only some fragments in one of the volumes 
at the head of this Article,*) and on Pastoral Theology. He 
proposed collecting his papers on Pascal, (since done by his 
friends,) in which he defends that illustrious Christian thinker 
from the charge of philosophic Pyrrhonism, advanced against him 
by Cousin. He spoke of a selection of sermons from Bossuet, and 





* Essais de Philosophie Morale et de Morale rel igieuse. 
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of a new translation of the “ Imitation,” with preface and notes, 
He had already made arrangements for the publication of a His- 
tory of French Literature in two volumes. He thought even of 
writing a grammar. Such was, nevertheless, the degree of de- 
bility to which he was reduced, that he was scarcely able to pro- 
ceed from his bed to his lecture-room. At length he was forced 
to abandon all his professional duties, and on the 20th of April 
he was conveyed to Clarens. He bore the journey better than 
was expected, but any hopes of his recovery were of short dura- 
tion. ‘“ Vinet knew clearly,” writes M. Scherer, “ the gravity 
of his situation. At the same time, as he had not made of his 
heart two parts, the one for the world and the other for God, 
so neither did he make of his life two divisions, the one for liv- 
ing and the other for dying; but he continued up to the last 
moment to occupy himself with the thoughts and labours which 
had filled his life.” He continued to take a lively interest in 
literary matters. His last pleasure in this way was the perusal 
of Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. In the beginning of 
May, on Sabbath the 2d, his sufferings greatly increased, and 
for the few last days he was unable to speak much. He is sup- 
posed to have purposely abstained from such statements as are 
often collected and recited from the lips of the dying,—having 
cherished always a distaste for such recitals. The only memo- 
rials that have been preserved of his last moments are expres- 
sions of affection and humility. One of his friends having said 
that he would pray earnestly for him, he replied, “ You could 
scarcely pray for a creature more unworthy.” At another time 
he asked pardon for all the offence,—so he expressed himself,— 
which he had given by his impatience and intolerance. He left 
the following message for his son :—“ Tell him that he perse- 
vere in the love of Jesus Christ, since he has found it.” On 
Monday evening he appeared better, and there seemed yet a 
glimmering of hope. His sister and Madame Vinet, worn out 
with fatigue, went to take some repose. A friend remained with 
him. These were their last words of conversation. “ What 
shall I ask for you?” said his friend. “Ask for me?” replied 
Vinet, “all grace, even the most elementary.” At one o’clock 
in the morning his breathing became heavy and his sufferings 
returned. They continued to the end, but without any great 
struggle or agony. Some one asked a question. “I can no 
longer think,” he answered ; and these were his last words. He 
expired at four o'clock in the morning, on the 10th of May 
1847. 

A great multitude from Vevay, Lausanne, and even Geneva, 
met to pay the last duties to one whom they had so much ad- 
mired and loved. A monument raised by his friends marks the 
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place where Vinet rests, in the cemetery of Clarens, on the summit 
of a smiling hill, in one of the most beautiful spots in the world.* 


Yn turning now to the writings of Vinet we feel that it would 
be a vain task to criticise them in detail, ‘They are at once so 
diversified and so fragmentary. We shall best accomplish our 
purpose by rapidly glancing at his successive publications, and 
endeavouring to gather up from them his most prominent cha- 
racteristics as a man of letters and a divine. It is necessary to 
consider him, to some extent, separately under these aspects ; but 
we would by no means lose sight, even temporarily, of the one 
character in the other. It is, in truth, impossible to do so from 
any right point of view in which our author can be regarded. 
For, as will be fully apparent in the sequel, it is just the very 
unusual combination of exquisite literary taste and skill, with 
the depth and comprehensiveness of the Christian philosopher, 
which imparts to the name of Vinet its highest lustre. 

Literature was the idol of Vinet’s youth, and although graver 
employments often interrupted his literary ardour, he still clung 
to it, aud, at different intervals, recurred to elaborate plans of 
literary preparation. He had already in Basle, amid his more 
ordinary functions as a teacher, begun his literary career. In 
1829-30 he gave to the public his first work entitled Chresto- 
mathie I’rancaise, which appears to have been intended as a sort 
of text-book for the use of his classes in the Gymnasium. It 
was based upon a principle to which he attached great import- 
ance in the teaching of languages,—viz., the communication of 
instruction in the concrete, from the actual text of some author, 
instead of the common abstract method of teaching from the 
grammar as a species of geometry. ‘The second edition of this 
work he enriched with various fragments in the form of letters, 
in which he communicated the fruits of his long meditation on 
his favourite task, and treated cursorily of language and the 
study of literature. An historical survey of French literature, 
which formed the introduction to the third volume, was also 
entirely recast for this edition, and so admirably accomplished 
its object, as to draw from critics a warm tribute of praise. “ It 
was a veritable literary chef-d’wuvre,” wrote M. Sainte-Beuve, 
‘¢ at once full and finished.” 

In 1831 the Semeur was commenced, and this journal formed 
henceforth for many years the centre of Vinet’s literary activity. 
It might be said, according to M. Scherer, to be Ais journal, so 
much was it indebted to his pen, and determined in its character 
by his influence. Especially was it the depository of those lite- 





* For the details of these paragraphs, we are indebted to M. Scherer. 
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rary criticisms which he delighted to throw off, with such easy 
fertility, and in which he manifested such aptitude as to lead 
some to consider them his special work and calling. 

A famous course of lectures on the French Moralists, which 
he delivered at Basle during the winter of 1832, deserves special 
mention. The success which attended them was remarkable. 
The felicitous union of literary criticism of the most delicate 
and searching character, with a vein of profound and ingenious 
moral sentiment, was something quite new and striking. Among 
the many regrets, remarks his biographer, which are left to us 
from the interrupted career of Vinet, one of the most lively is 
that which arises from the impossibility of our ever possessing as 
a whole these memorable lectures. We have only some frag- 
ments of them published in the Semeur. 

In 1837 he collected certain of his miscellaneous writings, and 
published them in a separate volume, under the title of Lssais 
de Philosophie Morale, one of the works before us. These 
Essays, as the title indicates, bear in the main on a common 
topic. “ One train of thought pervades them, and is repro- 
duced under diverse applications.”* ‘They cannot be said, how- 
ever, to exhibit anything of the unity of a treatise, while several 
merely literary criticisms are appended to fill up the volume. 

The Introductory Essay of this collection is among the most 
characteristic of all Vinet’s productions. It is devoted to the con- 
sideration of those seeming intellectual contradictions,—“ dua- 
lities,” he calls them,—which meet us everywhere as we push 
backwards our speculative inquiries. Ie brings out into clear and 
sharp prominence a great variety of such antinomies, to use the 
more exact Kantian expression ; and dwells strongly on the im- 
potence of all mere Eclecticism to resolve them,—pointing at the 
same tiine to the direction in which he is disposed to seek their 
solution. It will be felt by all who have grappled with such 
difficulties, that Vinet is, as ever, more successful in the exposi- 
tion of the problem than in the hints which he throws out to- 
wards its solution. We believe no less strongly than he did that 
Christ is the great centre of mediation here, as in all respects, 
and that in the “Gospel alone there is a key which opens all 
doors ;” but it is utterly to mistake the true character of that 
reconciling power which lies in Christianity, to ascribe to it, as 
he would seem to do, a purely intellectual as well as moral 
foree. Christ came not to resolve the enigmas of human phi- 
losophy, but to restore the harmony of human life. If the 
Christian, therefore, finds a refuge in the Gospel from the op- 
pression of those intellectual contradictions which have been in 
all ages the torture of speculation,—it is not because he is enabled 
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to see with the intellectual eye more clearly than others, but 
because he is enabled to repose in the perfect peace which flows to 
him fromthe Cross, amid all speculative difficulties whatever. We 
would not say with Vinet, therefore, “ this word (the Cross) re- 
organizes thought and the world,” but simply this word re-organizes 
the world, and, through the practical unity which it brings, pre- 
pares the way, if not for speculative unity, yet for speculative 
submission.* To proclaim anything more than this is, we be- 
lieve, radically to misrepresent the Truth, and to gainsay the 
most obvious and undeniable evidence all around us. A Chris- 
tian Philosophy,—a satisfactory solution of the problems which 
meet us wherever we penetrate to the depths of Christian 
Thought,—is still notoriously a desideratum ; and if the traces 
of it may be discerned at length by the patient and thoughtful 
eye among the suggestions of a more genial, and reverent, and 
comprehensive philosophic spirit, it assuredly does not yet pre- 
sent itself as a clear and complete doctrine. 

The other essays in the volume treat of such special subjects 
as the freedom of the will—the nature and principle of morals— 
the standard of morals—utilitarianism—aindividuality and indi- 
vidualism. They all bear abundant marks of Vinet’s literary 
skill, but they do not in this respect claim from us any parti- 
cular notice. 

We hasten to introduce to the reader those more purely 
literary productions of his pen which his friends have collected 
since his death, in the three large volumes at the head of our 
paper, entitled,  Hiudes sur la Littérature Frangaise au dix- 
J oe on ” . ue 1° ° ’ 
neuvidme Siecle,” and in his other writings on the History of 
French Literature.f The chief foundation of the three volumes, 
is the lectures which he delivered at Lausanne during the 
years from 1844 to the close of 1846, while he occupied 
the chair of French literature there in room of his friend M. 
Monnard. ‘This, indeed, appears to have been one of the most 

? a; . 
brilliant periods of Vinet’s intellectual activity. Rapid, inge- 

* This subordination of speculation to practice, according to the condensed pith 
of Christian philosophy, expressed in the pregnant words,—* If ye do the will of 
God, ye shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,”—is, indeed, elsewhere 
distinctly acknowledged by Vinet ; and in the Essay in question he probably did 
not mean to teach an opposite doctrine, although his concluding paragraphs, in 
their peculiar emphasis, would seem to point to such a conclusion. 

+ Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh have just issued a translation of Vinet’s 
posthumous J/istory of Mrench Literature in the Kighteensh Century, founded on 
his last Course,—(see list at the head of this Article, —a work of great interest, 
which abounds in illustrations of the profound views and broad literary sympzthies 
of the author, and is the first attempt to estimate the literary age of Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, from a Christian point of view. 

The mention of this subject suggests another work, recently translated from 
French literature into our own. We refer to Voltaire and his Times, by L. F. 
Bungencr. (Edinburgh, Constable and Co., 1854.) This fascinating work should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in that memorable period in the history 
of Frauce and of Europe. 
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, but nious, and fruitful, as is the display of his powers in these 
Ws to volumes, they convey but little idea of the real resources and 

We charm of his lecturing. This, according to one of his audi- 
s) re- tors, was “in its form and method of the highest character. 
nizes Free from all pedantry and scholastic coldness, it was at once 
, pre- lively and profound, thorough and copious. — The effusion of 
lative his whole soul into the souls of his pupils,—it was emi- 
e be- nently fertile and creative, inspiring as much as merely in- 


, the structing. No one ever went from his lectures without some 


rise spark of that enthusiasm which a noble and sympathetic spirit 
thich always kindles in the hearts of the young.” M. Sainte-Beuve 
stian has added his testimony to Vinet’s rare powers as a lecturer. 
aces Entering his class-room one day unexpectedly, he reports,—“ I 
htful listened to a lecture profound and elevated—to an eloquence 
and grave and earnest. In language exquisitely finished, weighty and 
pre- yet animated, the lecturer unfolded his rich mental treasures,— 
what a profound and genial and complete impression of a Chris- 
jects tianity thoroughly real and spiritual. . . . I have never 
i. tasted a purer mental joy, nor experienced a more lively exalta- 
ndi- tion of moral sentiment.” 
rary The whole of the extended criticisms on Madame de Staél and 
om 4 Chateaubriand, which fill the first volume of collected “ Studies,” 
appears to have been given during this period, as well as the 
rely criticisms on the contemporary French lyric and dramatic poets, 
ned which compose the second volume. The remaining volume 
oer consists mainly of selections from the author’s critical papers in 
e.. the Semeur. 
er These “ Studies” furnish us with abundant means of deter- 
nes, mining the literary merits and character of Vinet. He ranges 


the with a free and facile pen, through the most diverse subjects,— 

ied § Commenting with equal copiousness on such writers as Beranger 
Ts ’ . , *t.. 

M and Victor Hugo on the one hand, and D’Aubigné and Sainte- 

Beuve on the other. All subjects and writers—if they be only 


i French, for he does not seem to have interested himself much 
= in foreign literature—come to the critic alike. Philosophy, 
- history, eloquence, poetry, are handled with the same ap- 
ste parent ease and mastery; and especially, it is deserving of 
did notice, in their subtle and less obvious bearings on the interests 
, in | of religious thought and feeling. For in the midst of all his 
ai diversity Vinet never forgets that he is a Christian critic. On 
on the contrary, he acknowledges it at all times to be one of his 
ost main duties to penetrate beneath every sphere of intellectual 
le, activity, and to lay bare the principles there at work in relation 
to the Gospel. 
ry _ This feature of Vinet’s literary career possesses for us peculiar 
ld interest. Manifesting everywhere a wide and hearty apprecia- 
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tion, and shutting his mind to no aspect of intellectual beauty, 
he yet carries with him everywhere a Christian spirit. You feel 
yourself to be in the presence of one whose whole intellectual 
being lives only in the atmosphere of Christian truth, and which, 
instead of limiting his mental range, or blunting his mental 
keenness in any direction, has only given to the one a more 
elevated scope and to the other a finer edge. He abandons him- 
self to the charms of literary excellence. It is impossible to 
imagine any one more free from the slightest taint of that Puri- 
tanism which apprehends danger in the genial impulses of lite- 
rary enthusiasm. But, amid his most perfect abandonment to 
the charms of literature, he never, for a moment, ceases to be a 
Christian. You can never, in his freest skete ches, trace the 
least coldness of Evangelical feeling. No one is further from 
all the plausibilities of latitudinarianism. With esthetic sen- 
sibility most acute, and a mental organization tremulous to all 
the impulses of artistic delight, it is noble to see how rigorously 
he owns all the claims of the Gospel, and how thoroughly its 
life is transfused through all his criticisms. In this. respect 
his intellectual character is perhaps more significant than in 
any other. There has been se long, and there continues to be, 
in many relations, so strange a repulsion between literature 
and Christianity. The literary spirit, in the antithetic lan- 
guage of M. Scherer, is so apt to become pagan—the evan- 
gelical spirit so apt to become puritan. It is, above all, through 
the example of such men as Vinet, combining both in such rare 
purity and perfection, that not only their thore ough compatibility 
will be fully shewn, but their divine fitness to adorn and beautify 
each other ‘brightly illustrated. 

We need scarcely say that in thus signalizing the Christian 
spirit which breathes through all Vinet’s literary criticisms we 
are far from meaning to sugvest that they bear gener rally a the- 
ological stamp. Not in the least degree. Save in ‘one or 
two instances,—as in his review of Lamartine’s Jocelyn and 
Soumet’s Divine Epopee, where he is led, from the professed 
nature of the subjects, to enter into something that may be con- 
sidered theological discussion, he is singularly free from the- 
ological as from every other sort of pedantry. No one, indeed, 
could be more destitute of professional narrowness of every kind. 
His sympathies range so freely as to defy those formal bounds 
which, in ordinary cases, confine the intellectual taste. Every- 
where he rejoices to recognise traits of the beautiful and the 
good—rays, however broken and deflected, from the great 
Source of all truth. This dramatic p -culiarity of his genius, 
which enables him to enter so heartily into the views and feel- 
ings of the different writers whom he criticises, is one of the 
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most delightful features of his “ Studies.” Always in the writer 
he recognises, and, wherever he can, honours the man. 

In their more general character these “ Studies” are remark- 
able for being in the strict sense criticisms. They are not disser- 
tations, setting out from the works of an author as merely a sort 
of text, but truly analytical digests and reviews of the work 
before him, although in the introductions he often launches into 
a thorough and expanded discussion of literary principles. ‘This 
minutely critical complexion tends to detract from their per- 
manent interest and value in a collected form, especially as many 
of the works so carefully reviewed—the Divine LEpopee of 
Soumet, for example, and the Prometheus, or Edger Quinet, 
can never be said to have emerged from the oblivion which was 
their natural destiny. This feature of the “ Studies” serves at 
the same time strikingly to display the acuteness and versatile 
subtility of Vinet’s genius, and not less his painstaking con- 


- scientiousness. Everywhere his conscientious thoroughness. is 


in fact remarkable. Fragmentary as are his works, they are 
never superficial and never commonplace. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find the same variety of literary material marked 
throughout by a more scrupulous earnestness. His incessant 
productiveness was, especially in this view, a mystery to his 
friends. M. Scherer says, “ he read, examined, and often re- 
read, always returning to the study of Pascal, Racine, and 
Bossuet. He never undertook to lecture upon a literary epoch 
without studying anew its principal authors, and sometimes even 
their least important writings. And all this intellectual exertion, 
divided among lecturing, teaching, preaching, and the composi- 
tion of innumerable articles, was liable to constant interruption 
from the inroads of a cruel malady.” 

We cannot, with the space at our command, pretend to exhi- 
bit anything like an adequate specimen of Vinet’s literary powers, 
as displayed in these volumes. We present the reader with 
only a single extract from the critique on Lamartine’s Jocelyn, 
illustrative of that Christian quality in the criticism of our 
author, of which we have spoken. 


“Christianity, the work of God, who knows what is in man, admi- 
rably fits man for actual life, and for every part of life. It leaves 
untilled no corner of the field of human existence. It furnishes 
thinkers to science—arms to labour. It accepts nature and its most 
diverse gifts, earth and its most various abodes, life in all its circum- 
stances—man in a word wholly; and everywhere qualifies him for 
action,—disposes and excites him thereto. It is the religion of reality, 
of action, of life. It isa wisdom as fit for man, as it is worthy of 
God. It at once stimulates to activity, and sanctifies it. 

* M. Lamartine, who knows well that religion like thought must 
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translate itself into action, has exhibited to us Jocelyn active and 
devoted. He was indeed his master—Jocelyn behoved to be what his 
poet wished. But it is not his Christianity that makes Jocelyn what 
we see him to be. We may be active, and even usefully active, without 
faith, and the faith of Jocelyn, if it is one, never inspires activity. 
It is the Pantheism of the East transported to the Alps—the sirocco 
blowing upon the glaciers. Action has only three sources :—Faith, 
Duty, and Love; and how utterly weak are all these in a religion 
which gives only sensibility as a foundation for belief—which so 
little appreciates law as to misconceive the necessity of reparation— 
which gives to love only the same point of departure which scepticism 
and despair have always chosen, viz., the mere contemplation of life 
and nature. A lively impulse to action cannot be furnished to all 
by a religion which can only be that of a small number, since it lives 
on leisure, reverie, and contemplation. If such a religion could win 
souls, it would cast them into mere numbness and stupor. We our- 
selves are in no doubt on the subject,—and our industrial population, 
if they read Lamartine, we feel assured, do not take his mysticism as 
serious. Action,—ardent and indefatigable, yet irreligious,—is more 
than ever the soul and spring of the civilized world. And we have 
too much faith in the genuine marvels of steam, to give much 
attention to that other vapour which is without force, because with- 
out bounds, which merely undulates and loses itself in the horizon 
of thelosophy. But action, however increasing, is not a religion. It 
has need of religion, on the contrary, to consecrate and sanctify it. 
The world will never rest without God. The proofs of divinity start 
forth at present in all minds, and in every aspect of society. And as 
this necessity becomes more imperious, it will satisfy itself somehow. 
But never shall the world, which feels that its creation is at once to 
believe and to act, be contented with, or even essay such a religion 
as that of Jocelyn. It acknowledges time for thought, but it has no 
time for ecstasies. It demands premises, but only to reach a con- 
clusion ; and the religion of Jocelyn has none. The world is too 
busy to harmonize with a syllogism perpetually suspended.” * 

The rare union—sufficiently shewn in the above extract—of 
acuteness with candour—of rigour of judgment with delicacy of 
sentiment, is among the highest literary merits of Vinet. There 
is everywhere an exquisite fidelity and balance in his portraits. 
Warm in admiration, he seldom exaggerates. Severe in reproof, 
he is never abusive. An admirable control regulates his intel- 
lectual impulses. An admirable trath and finish stamp his 
intellectual pictures. None even of his countrymen have hit 
more felicitously, in a single stroke or two, the peculiar char- 
acteristics of certain writers. For example, when he says of 
the author of the Pensées, “ Many of the paragraphs of Pascal 
are the strophes of a Christian Byron.” Again, of the religion 





* Etudes sur la Littérature Frangaise, tome ii, pp. 194-196. 
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of Lamartine, “It nourishes reason and conscience too little 
to restore them. It is neither bread nor meat, but a delicate 
perfumed blanc-manche, which every one is happy to taste, but 
upon which no one can live.” Again, of Chateaubriand’s,— 
“ The author calls the situation of René le vague des passions ; 
he might call it so too, but it is rather la passion du vague.” 
This exquisite finish of Vinet’s pen is warmly commented on 
by M. Scherer. He draws a comparison in this respect be- 
tween him and two illustrious contemporaries, M. Sainte- 
Beuve and our own Macaulay, which may interest the reader. 
“ M. Sainte-Beuve,” he says, “ has a finer and more sustained 
colour, but at the same time a colour too uniform and unre- 
lieved by any vigorous, and, so to speak, victorious touch. 
Macaulay shews himself an admirable portrait painter, in many 
of the essays with which he adorned the Edinburgh Review. 
But if these portraits appear sometimes to leap out of the can- 
vass and walk, they are yet also at times more lively than like, 
Shading is sacrificed to effect. The colour is more dazzling 
than solid. Antithesis and paradox are too conspicuous on the 
palette of the artist. The pencil of Vinet, on the contrary, is 
always true; it is true above everything, and he derives from 
this very truth a vigour and a grace all his own. We might 
say, changing the image, that Vinet holds a balance, wherefrom 
he strikes on the finest gold a multitude of medals incomparable 
for the netteté of the impress and the relief of the image.” 

The style of Vinet is in these, and in all his works, excellent ; 
—more severe and classical in his early—more ingenious, im- 
pressive, and recherché, with less simplicity, in his later writings. 
There is a tendency perhaps in some of his critical papers to a 
brillianey too strained and antithetic. The radical French vice 
of trying to say everything with effect and contrast, is apparent 
here and there. More plainness and repose would be welcome 
at times, There are few, however, who can more truly be called 
a master of style, or whose writing presents a more lively series 
of separate felicities of expression, if it does not often rise into 
sustained grandeur or pathos. 

Asa more especially theological author, Vinet presents us with 
avariety of works. In 1831 he published a volume of * Discourses,” 
which he had preached in the French church at Basle ; and again, 
in 1841, asimilar volume. It is from these volumes that the selec- 
tions, translated and published first in America, and then in our 
own country, under the name of “ Vital Christianity,” were taken. 
These Discourses, when first published in France, excited a lively 
and profound impression. If, in their selected and translated 
form, they cannot be said to have attained to anything like 
popularity, there are some sufficiently obvious reasons for this. 
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In the first place, Vinet suffers more than most writers by 
transfusion into a foreign tongue, even in the hands of a good 
translator. The peculiar niceties and exquisite turns of expres- 
sion which give charm to his style in the original, necessarily 
disappear to a large extent in the translation. The Discourses 
themselves, moreover, in their range of thought, are rather aca- 
demical than popular. Some of those in the second volume were 
in fact never preached, but were prelections delivered in his 
class-room at Lausanne. Throughout they resemble more the 
carefully weighed address of the Christian philosopher than the 
simple and direct utterances of the Christian preacher. Even 
those which bear more plainly the character of sermons, have 
an obviously elaborate aspect. And this is easily explained, 
when we understand the mode of their composition. Vinet, it 
appears, like Robert Hall, (whose sermons we have always felt 
to be obnoxious to the very same objection,) first preached his 
sermons, and then committed them to writing. It was only 
perhaps after he had preached a sermon several times, that, in 
the quiet of his study he gave it a permanent shape. The con- 
sequence was, that there appeared to many in his spoken style 
a simplicity, warmth, and variety which they missed in his pub- 
lished writings. The emotion which gave animation and direct- 
ness to his preaching, yielded in the study to the reflective 
habits of the author. Hence that frequent appearance of over- 
wrought ingenuity, both of argument and expression, which 
strikes us in the discourses—that antithetical brilliancy and 
excessive polish which fatigues sometimes without instructing 
—that apologetical air, in short, which marks them all, and 
which suggests the theological professor defending at every point 
his position, more than the preacher aiming to seize by a hearty 
violence the souls of his hearers. Hence what M. Scherer well 
alls the “ incomplete fusion of the oratorical and scientific tone 
—of the sermon and the essay.” 

The subtle severity of Vinet’s logic,—a dialectic which never 
loses sight of its object, amid whatever bursts and winding of sen- 
timent,—is apt also to weary, especially as the mind receives no 
help in its course from his mode of arrangement. This work is 
never “ distributive,” but always “ progressive.” He never lays 
down his plan in distinct divisions, but links thought to thought 
in an advancing sequence, highly logical in reality, but without 
these forms of reasoning which enable the mind to pause and 
gather in the strength of the argument at given points. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Vinet is 
not, in many of his Christian writings, thoroughly practical and 
‘edifying. He is often so in the highest degree. Even in the 
“ Discourses” the pure impulses of Christian feeling break ever 
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and anon in vivid and startling flashes through the restraints 
of academic treatment. And in the two posthumous volumes 

published by his friends, under the title of Etudes Evangé- 
liques,* and Méditations Evangéliques, this practical character is, 
upon the whole, the prevailing one. Throughout many of the 
pieces in these later volumes, there runs in fact a deep vein of 
spiritual experience, rising at times into a rapture of devotion, 
not more delicate and beautiful in its expression than intense 
and powerful in its enthusiasm. 

In one respect these religious writings of Vinet deserve special 
commendation. The mere technical verbiage of the pulpit, the 
professional nomenclature which so often disfigures religious 
works, and (as deplored by John Foster) renders them distaste- 
ful to the literary student, finds no place in them, ‘The refined 
taste, and the deep sincerity of Vinet, equally repudiated such 
conventionalisms,—apt to pass current, like old money from 
hand to hand, long after they have lost all beauty and meaning. 
Everywhere he translates the profoundest meaning of the Gospel 
into the language of life, and the ordinary expressions of modern 
literature,—a feature of his religious composition, which gives to 
its most devotional utterance an air of powerful and impressive 
real ity. 

This character is said to have even more attractively belonged 

his preaching. <A secret charm of reality, of truth, in the 
inmost comprehensive sense, was, according to M. Scherer, that 
which especially | enchained and delighted his hearers. “ You 
had before you,” he adds, “a man who mounted the pulpit, 
because he had something to say. You felt that what he ex- 
pressed was his life—himself—no mere acquired dogmatism ; no 
set phrases; no religious jargon; no passages tacked the one to 
the end of the other, in order to hide the emptiness of the 
thought; all was in the highest degree useful. Nothing betrayed 
for a moment the oratorical complacency which contemplates 
itself thinking, or delights to hear itself talking—The tone moved 
and penetrated, because he who spoke was obviously himself first 
inoved and penetrated.” 

We have alluded to the apologetical character of the “ Dis- 
courses.” We feel we should overlook one of the most significant 
points in the theological career of our author, if we did not advert 
to it more particularly. Vinet found himself, by the necessity 
of his position, in the attitude of a Christian apologist. Amid 
the infidel opposition which the newly-awakened Evangelical 





* This volume has also been translated in Collins’ cheap series of religious 
works, (see the head of our article ;) and we have seen also, we think, a small 
volume of selections in English from the Medit:tions, 
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feeling of his country encountered, he felt himself called upon to 
hold forth, in what seemed to him the most effective manner, the 
Divine verity of the Gospel. This may be said to be more or less 
the pervading aim of the first volume of Discourses. The branch 
of Christian evidence which Vinet has there peculiarly exhibited, 
is that drawn from the adaptation of the Gospel to the necessities 
of human nature. He does not indeed for a moment disparage 
the ordinary historical proofs. On the contrary, he expressly 
acknowledges their appropriate force to many minds.* But these 
were not the proofs which obviously most interested and impress- 
ed himself. The fitness of Divine truth to satisfy the spiritual 
cravings of man, and its power to regenerate his life, were the 
facts of Christian evidence which he delighted to treat, and to 
present under a great variety of aspects. This moral fitness 
and power of the Gospel appeared to him in the strictest sense 
evidence, approving itself not merely to the minds of those who 
had realized them, but also to the minds of others; for even 
those who continued strangers to the moral experience, could not 
fail to observe and appreciate its influence on others. They 
could not help recognising facts presented to them, nor dispute 
the explanation of these facts, But he argues, it is impossible 
that a religion which leads to God should not come from Him; 
and it were the grossest absurdity to believe that our moral life 
could be regenerated through a lie. “ Suppose, after all,” he 
says, “ you shall be told this religion is false; but, meanwhile, 
it has restored in you the image of God, re-established your 
primitive connexion with that great Being, and put you in a 
condition to enjoy life and the happiness of Heaven. By means 
of it you have become such, that, at the last day, it is impossible 
that God should not receive you as his children, and make you 
partakers of his glory. You are made fit for Paradise, nay, 
Paradise has commenced for you even here, because you love. 
This religion has done for you what all religion proposes, and 
what no other has realized. Nevertheless, by the supposition, 
it is false; and what more could it do were it true? Rather do 
you not see that this is a splendid proof of its truth? Do you 
not see that it is impossible that a religion which leads to God 
should not come from God, and that the absurdity is precisely 
that of supposing that you can be regenerated by a falsehood.” 
The influence of Pascal, of whose “ Thoughts,” we have 
already hinted, Vinet was a profound student, is very obvious 
in these apologetic views. With both, it is the marvellous 
adaptation of the Gospel to the exigencies of human nature 
which constitute the peculiar evidence of its divinity. On the 


* Discourses, p. 45.—Translation. 
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one hand, man, cast aside from God, yet cannot rest without 
Him. The vision of a Divine home, from which he has wan- 
dered, pursues him. The brightness of a vanished light haunts 
him. The very depth of his sinful misery asserts the reality 
of his original holiness. On the other hand, the Gospel ap- 
pears as the satisfaction of these confessed wants of humanity 
—as the remedy of its guilt and wretched discord. This was 
the fruitful idea of Pascal, to whose full development his great 
work, of which the Pensées are but the disjointed fragments, was 
to be dedicated. This was also, it is well known, a favourite 
branch of evidence with Chalmers. But neither of these great 
writers, perhaps, has seized the view more completely, or dealt with 
it more effectively, than Vinet, who pursues it with a force of 
comprehensive analysis, and a confidence of illustration, deeply 
impressive. ‘ The Gospel,” he says, “ unites itself intimately 
with all that is most profound and ineradicable in our nature. 
It fills in it a void—it clears from it darkness—it binds into 
harmony the broken elements, and creates unity. It makes 
itself not only be believed, but felé; and when the soul has 
thoroughly appropriated it, it blends indistinguishably with all 
the primitive beliefs, and the natural light which every man 
brings into the world.” Again, in a beautiful passage :—*‘ You 
remember the custom of ancient hospitality. Before parting 
with a stranger, the father of the family, breaking a piece of 
clay on which certain characters were impressed, gave one half 
to the stranger, and kept the other himself. Years after, these 
two fragments, brought together and rejoined, acknowledged each 
other, so to speak,—formed a bond of recognition between those 
presenting them, and in attesting old relations, became at the 
same time the basis of new. So in the book of our soul does the 
Divine Revelation unite itself to the old traces there. Our soul 
does not discover, but recognises the Truth. It infers that a 
reunion (rencontre) impossible to chance—impossible to calcu- 
lation—can only be the work and secret of God; and it is then 
only that we believe—then when the Gospel has for us passed 
from the rank of external to the rank of internal truth, and, if I 
might say so, of instinct—when it has become in us part and 
parcel of our consciousness.” 

Throughout the Christian writings of Vinet there is a suffi- 
ciently marked growth of opinion. We think, however, that 
M. Scherer, under the force of his own peculiar convictions, 
somewhat exaggerates the character of this progress. It does not 
appear to us that Vinet in any respect abandoned the clear and 
definite orthodoxy of his earlier years.—Only in the more tho- 
rough transfusion of the different elements of Christian Truth in 
his own consciousness, he certainly came to dwell less upon their 
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logical prominences. He ceased to take any pleasure he may 
have ever had in sharply defining the boundaries between the 
different items of his creed. Realizing evermore the whole sys- 
tem of Christian Truth as a living synthesis in his own heart, it 
appears to have been his great aim in his later works to exhibit 
this synthesis more entirely. He felt always more strongly the 
force of what he himself says in his Homiletics, and owned more 
thoroughly the influence of such a conviction. “ Every dissec- 
tion of moral truth,” he observes, “is provisory and hypothetical ; 
we separate what is not separate, what cannot be so, what being 
separate, loses its nature; there is, therefore, in the best made 
analysis, something false, were it only in the character of succes- 
sion which it impresses on simultaneous facts.” He became, in 
short, always more of a profound Christian philosopher, and less 
of a mere abstract theologian. This appears to us to be the 
whole explanation of that development in the theological views 
of Vinet on which M. Scherer insists so much. 

For example: he propounds in his earlier Discourses a certain 
view as to the relation between Jteason and Faith—a view still 
common in more than one of our theological schools; according 
to which Reason and Faith are apprehended as wholly distinct 
faculties of the human mind, and it is represented as the glory 
of faith to receive that which is stumbling to Reason. Already, 
however, in the second edition of these Discourses the idea of his 
error in this respect had obviously dawned upon him. For, he 
says in the preface, “ It is necessary always that the truth with- 
out us correspond to the truth within us—to that intellectual 
conscience which, no less than the moral conscience is invested 
with sovereignty, asserts its claims, and may be said even to feel 
remorse—to those irresistible axioms which we carry in us, which 
are part of our nature, and the necessary support and basis of 
our thoughts—in a word, to Reason.” <A higher conception of 
Reason had here, it is clear, sprung up in the mind of our author, 
and this, blending it with a higher and more comprehensive con- 
ception of Faith, was carried by him up into a unity of power, 
which, directed to the divine verities of the Gospel, may be in- 
differently denominated Heason or Faith ;—the truth being that 
the soul does not in any case put forth separate faculties, but in 
every case truly puts forth its entire activity, only now charged 
more with a moral, and now more with an intellectual element. 
This approaching unity of Reason and Faith, conspicuous in his 
later writings, does not, however, in the least degree impair his or- 
thodoxy. It only exalts and purifies it. In carrying Reason witli 
him in this nobler sense not merely to the threshold of the divine 
Temple, but within the Sanctuary, he is so far from approaching 
Rationalism, that he destroys it in the most effectual manner, by 
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showing the eternal conformity between the revealed glories of 
Christianity and the demands of the human soul. Deep is beheld 
answering to deep; and in the perfect congruity of Reason 
(expressing the highest attitude of the soul towards the Truth) 
and Revelation, the door is shut effectually against all those lower 
questionings whose issue is alone Rationalism in any intelligible 
sense. 

Again, it is no doubt true, that the distinction between justi- 
fication and sanctification is much more sharply apprehended and 
expressed by Vinet in his earlier than in his later Discourses. 
This does not arise, however, from his having lost sight of the 
radically distinguishing element in the former, without the due 
apprehension of which the latter soon loses all its peculiarly evan- 
gelical meaning. The whole explanation of his difference of 
view appears to us to be that, in his earlier representations of the 
gospel, he looks more at its objective side—at the fact accom- 
plished for us by Divine Grace—while in his later representations, 
particularly in his famous discourse on “ the Work of God,” he 
looks more at its subjective side—at the work accomplished in 
us through the Divine Spirit. But while this subjective aspect of 
salvation assumed latterly a special interest for him—while the 
realization of the Truth in the lite of the believer, and his continual 
purification thereby, became with him obviously the favourite 
theme of meditation and preaching, there is yet no reason to be- 
lieve that he for a moment forgot the eternal reality expressed 
in the peculiarly Protestant doctrine of justification, on the assu- 
rance of which the sinner can alone rest amid all his doubts and 
shortcomings. This great test of a standing or a falling cliureh, 
we have no right to think, was dimmed for a moment from the 
gaze of Vinet. Only its analytic exposition did not much attract 
him in his later years, especially in reference to certain Anti- 
nomian tendencies which he thought he traced in the Swiss 
churches. He did not care to dwell on the distinctive theolo- 
gical significance of the doctrine, (truly as he prized it,) but 
rather on its synthetic practical relation to the whole Christian 
life. Hence his beautiful and impressive illustration of the river 
and its source, whereby he shows how in act and Jife all the 
technical and scientific distinctions, by which the theologian cha- 
racterizes the different stages of salvation, merge into an indivi- 
sible unity, even as the river in its source and throughout its 
course is still the same, however often it may change its name in 
its onward passage. 

Vinet, we have already said, was appointed Professor of Prac- 
ticil Theology in the Academy of Lausanne in 1837. The in- 
stallation discourse which he delivered on this occasion is a fine 
specimen of the mingled depth and simplicity of his Christian 
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views.* It strikes with a firm yet delicate hand the key-note of 
the theological course, the preparation of which henceforth form- 
ed among the main labours of his life. Fervent and even im- 
passioned in evangelical tone—glowing throughout with love and 
devotion to the cross—it is at the same time eminently rational, 
and in a word human in its sympathies. It blends spirituality 
and reality, faith and nature, piety and literature, in an exquisite 
harmony of composition, which fills, as with a full and mellow 
satisfaction, the mind and heart. 

The two volumes on “ Pastoral Theology” and “ Homiletics,” 
are the fruits of Vinet’s theological labours at Lausanne which 
have been preserved to us. ‘They are both of them posthumous 
volumes, and appear under every disadvantage attaching to such 
works. In both cases they are in fact little else than the mate- 
rials, collected in the shape of notes, for the complete works 
which the author, had he been spared, would have fashioned out 
of them. Here and there elaborated with obvious care, and 
characterized by the utmost finish of sentiment and expression, 
they yet bear many marks of imperfection. They are apt in 
consequence to disappoint in the mere perusal,—the thread of 
continuity is so often broken, and the attention so frequently dis- 
tracted by the fragmentary note-like aspect of the page. ‘They 
are admirable, however, in spirit, and contain as a whole more 
valuable matter of study for the Christian minister, than any 
similar volumes which we know. 

It will not be expected that we can present any analysis of 
these works at the close of this extended paper. ach in itself 
might form a theme for separate treatment. ‘The smaller volume 
on “ Pastoral Theology” is especially excellent in the point of 
view from which it contemplates the whole subject. Here the 
clear openness of Vinet’s nature displays itself with the best 
effect. In almost every treatise on the Pastorate, from Chrysos- 
tom’s downwards, the great defect has always appeared to us to 
be the air of exaggeration and unreality which to a great extent 
pervades them. ‘The Christian priest is too much isolated, and 
his position and duties treated of too much as belonging to a 
wholly separate region of experience and responsibility. So 
much so, sometimes, that, as with certain manuals of mystical 
devotion, the heart which has not abandoned itself to that sub- 
tlest of all delusions—a false and empty spirituality, is driven 
back in a sort of fright and despair at the picture presented to 
it. The truth of life admitting of such numberless compromises 





* The reader will find it at the close of the recently published volume on Homi- 
letics, the translation of which we have placed at the head of our article. 
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—marked by such beautiful compensations—is sacrificed to the 
rigours of theory. Common sense—that vivifying essence in all 
duty, is made to yield to abstractions. We believe profoundly 
that such treatises, much as they are sometimes talked about, 
have exercised but little actual influence in moulding the Pas- 
toral mind in successive generations. Eminently adapted to 
keep an ideal of the Pastorate before those who, through the 
life already in them, are seeking after such an ideal, they yet 
present far too few points of contact with the necessities and 
exigencies of daily existence, to serve effectually in the great 
work of Pastoral education. 

The value of Vinet’s work, on the contrary, just consists in 
the diffused presence of this element of common sense and 
reality throughout. At every point he brings the position and 
duties of the pastor into contact with life. No man can be 
more impatient of abstractions in every sense; none care less 
for raptures and spiritual excesses of any kind. Ceremonialism 
has no sacredness for him where it cannot render a speedy 
account of its reason or usefulness. He carries into all de- 
partments of ministerial work the positive spirit, which, as he 
truly says, “ distinguishes our age—which brings back to their 
proper sense, all the metaphors of life—which demands from 
every sign an account of its value, from every form an account 
of its reason—which wishes every word to be a fact, every dis- 
course an action—which banishes from style, as from society, all 
arbitrary or unintelligible ceremonial, and which wishes that 
eloquence, in particular, should render an account of its processes, 
no longer to 1 know not what art, to I know not what proprieties, 
but to life.” The reader is accordingly presented in Vinet’s vo- 
lumes with no mere ideal—the vague responsibilities of which, 
as suggesting their own impracticability, he can easily shift from 
himself; but he is presented with a real and living picture, 
whose truthfulness in its very piainness and simplicity often 
startles him, calling forth from the slumbering depths of the 
conscience an answering emotion not easily put to sleep either 
under the impulses of a fantastic spirituality or a hardening 
worldliness, Before such a clear portrait, the self-delusions both 
of the one and the other fall away. It is this union of nature 
and faith—of the reality of the one and the sanctity of the 
other—which we feel to constitute the peculiar excellence and 
usefulness of Vinet’s “ Pastoral Theology.” 

Pastoral Theology, according to Vinet, concerns the whole 
theory and practice of the Christian ministry. The expressions 
“pastoral duties,” and “ pastoral prudence,” he considersincomplete, 
as suggesting merely the practical side of the subject, whereas it 
also claims and deserves our attention on the speculative side. 
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“‘ He who has only regarded the various elements of his profes- 
sion as they are presented to him in active life, will act neither 
with liberty, intelligence, nor profundity.” The name of Pas- 
toral Theology might thus very well be given to all the collec- 
tion of topics embraced in the wider name of Practical Theology, 
for the idea of the pastorate is implied in all these, and governs 
them all. It is in the light of the Christian ministry, and as 
bearing on its adequate fulfilment, that they all find their peculiar 
meaning. At the same time it is desirable, with a view to the 
more complete treatment of the different branches of the general 
subject, to apply the designation of Pastoral Theology more im- 
mediately to what belongs to Christian Worship and Discipline, 
leaving Homiletics and Catechetics to be discussed as special sub- 
jects. Vinet has not, however, attempted to carry out this dis- 
tinction with any rigour,—as, indeed, it cannot be done, so 
thoroughly do the different functions of the ministry mutually 
suppose and involve one another. The subject of preaching is, 
therefore, treated by him in the volume on Pastoral Theology, 
as well as in the larger volume especially devoted to it. 

This volume on “ Homiletics” appears to us, upon the whole, 
to be stamped with a higher and more comprehensive ability. 
The truth is, that Vinet trom his previous studies was especially 
at home on such a subject, in which he finds scope not only for 
his powers of exposition, but also for his rich faculty of criticism, 
some exquisite gems of which are scattered up and down its 
pages. 

The subject is divided by Vinet according to the “ immemorial 
and inevitable division” of a course upon the art of oratory ; 
viz., Invention, Arrangement, Elocution. Under the first of these 
heads he has two separate sections, devoted, 1st, to the subject of 
the pulpit discourse ; 2d, to the matter of the pulpit discourse. 
“ The matter is to the subject what the edifice is to the founda- 
tion.” “The subject is the proposition; the matter is the de- 
velopment of it ; the very substance of the discourse, the pulp of 
the fruit.” The subject, in short, is contained in the text or 
title of the sermon,—the matter in the sermon itself. Under the 
second head, he considers the whole method of the sermon in its 
general outline,—exordium, transitions, and peroration. Under 
the third division he treats at large of style and delivery. The 
field over which he ranges in this volume is thus very copious 
and interesting, and one just peculiarly fitted for the display of 
the author's highest gifts,—one in which his fine Christian intel- 
ligence and rare literary skill find the freest scope and exercise. 

We have exhausted our space, however, and can add only 
a few words of general appreciation of the great writer from 
whom we have received so much delight and instruction, and of 
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whose life and labours we feel we have presented so inadequate 
a portrait. The peculiar distinction of Vinet, it is obvious from 
that portrait, does not consist so much in any special eminence 
as a man of letters, or a divine, as in the beautiful combination 
which he exhibits of the higher qualities which at once adorn 
Literature, and give life to Theology. A mere man of letters 
he certainly was not;—a Christian interest being found, we 
have seen, to underlie his most purely literary productions, and 
to touch all the springs of his criticism. Still less perhaps was 
he a mere theologian. There are even some who would be 
disposed to grudge him this name at all—so entirely destitute 
was he of the technique of theological science. The critico- 
historical element, which enters so essentially into the constitu- 
tion of the theological mind, was certainly too much wanting in 
him, as in one with whom he has been sometimes, although 
with little propriety, compared, Dr. Chalmers. 

But while Vinet may not thus occupy separately the first 
rank, either as a Littérateur or a Theologian, he was something 
undoubtedly greater than either. Hewas aChristian thinker, who 
had the rare skill to clothe his thoughts in precise and beautiful 
language. Ile was eminently one of those nobler spirits whom 
God ever and anon raises up to stir by their living utterances 
the hearts of many,—to bring into powerful relief that perfect 
harmony of the Divine and Human which has been given eter- 
nally in the Gospel—to speak, in short, “the language of the 
Gospel tothe world, and the language of the world to the Church.” 
His comprehensiveness as a thinker we reckon his highest intel- 
lectual characteristic. He seizes with direct grasp the central 
principle of every subject of speculation and discussion—tie 
unity in which it inheres, and from which its whole meaning 
goes forth. What a refreshing strength and buoyant interest 
does this give to his writings, after, it may be, wading through 
volumes of disjointed, however important, learning. [is fertility 
and variety,—the rich profusion of intellectual treasure which he 
expends so freely and sometimes so brilliantly,—is probably his 
next most prominent endowment. We feel that while we have 
attempted to exhibit this diversity to some extent, we have only 
partially succeeded. There is one interesting department of 
literary effort—that of sacred song—in which he occupied, it 
may be truly said, a distinguished place, to which we have not 
even alluded.* It were difficult, certainly, to point out any 


* These sacred pieces of Vinet are mainly found in a collection entitled Chunts 
Chrétiens. The first edition of this collection appeared in 1834, and contained 
Seven pieces from his pen, Others were added in successive editions, although 
he is believed to have written many more than he ever published. These 
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one—save his own countryman, Pascal, we know of no one— 
who possessed in a higher measure that manifold gift which can 
touch with mastery the lighter felicities of Literature, and at the 
same time sound with freedom the utmost depths of Christian 
Thought. 

A genuine simplicity gave their enduring charm to all his 
qualities. The most polished intelligence, combined with the 
most perfect moral purity, is the picture which we meet in every 
page of his writings. A uniform elevation of sentiment—a 
frank sensibility, which rejoiced in, while it did not invite sym- 
pathy—a profound humility—a fearless candour—is the picture 
which, associated with the name of Vinet, lives in the hearts of 
all who rejoiced in his friendship. And in bidding farewell to 
him, we feel that while there are no doubt greater names which 
the “ Church of the Future” will delight to honour, there are yet 
few, if any, which will suggest a finer union of Christian graces 
and gifts—a character at once more noble and beautiful. 








pieces are precious as containing the most intimate expression of the writer’s secret 
feelings, ‘It was his only way,” said one very near to him, “of communicating 
to me what passed in the depths of his soul.” Generally, according to M. Scherer, 
they fail in preserving the character of the hymn. The reflective habit of the 
philosopher overmasters the inspired mood of the poet. Some of them, however, 
are very beautiful and touching, and especially one on the death of his daughter in 
1838. “If we compare it,” says M. Scherer, “with the elegy which a similarly 
mournful event drew from the pen of Lamartine, we cannot fail to be struck by 
“the real superiority which a living faith has given to the Christian poet in the ex- 
pression of his grief, and the revelation of its true meaning andend.” This piece is 
found in a separate collection, by Mme. Olivier, entitled Poésie Chrétienne, Lau- 
sanue, 1839. 
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Hugh Miller of Cromarty. 


Art. IL—AMy Schools and Schoolmasters; or, The Story.of my 
Education, By Hucu Mituer, author of “The Old Red 
Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” &. &c. Edin- 
burgh, Johnstone and Hunter, 1854. 


For some ten or twelve years at least, the name of Hugh 
Miller has been known all over Scotland, and also in not a 
few circles out of it, as that of one of our most remarkable 
men. It was in 1840 that he came from his native district of 
Cromarty to settle in Edinburgh as the editor of a news- 
paper, then established to advocate, with a moderate amount of 
whiggism in general politics, the cause of the non-intrusion 
party in the Scottish Church. The fame that preceded him 
to Edinburgh on this occasion was that of a man who, having 
worked the greater part of his life as a common stone-mason in 
the north of Scotland, had in that capacity exhibited very un- 
usual powers of mind, and, in particular, such unusual abilities 
as an English prose-writer, as to have attracted the notice not 
only of local critics, but also of men of eminent public station. 
Of his last and best known production—a pamphlet on the non- 
intrusion question—no less a person than Mr. Gladstone had 
said, that it showed a mastery of pure, elegant, and masculine 
English, such as even a trained Oxford scholar might have 
envied, Apart from Mr, Gladstone’s opinion, Scottish readers 
of the pamphlet were able to see that its author had beaten 
college-bred clergymen and lawyers in his own country, as a 
popular writer and reasoner on the national question of the 
day. It was, therefore, with a ready-made reputation as a self- 
educated prodigy from Cromarty, that Mr. Miller settled in 
Edinburgh as editor of the Witness. THe was then thirty-seven 
years of age. During the fourteen years which have elapsed 
since then he has largely increased his reputation, and, at the 
same time, considerably modified its character. As a Scottish 
journalist his place has been one of the highest, and his method 
almost unique. Without that sharp immediate decisiveness which 
enables some of the best of his brother-editors to write currently 
and well on topics as they momentarily occur, he has exercised 
a weighty influence, by sending forth a series of leading articles 
remarkable for their deliberate thought, their elevated moral tone, 
their strong Presbyterian feeling, and their high literary finish. 
These essays, as they may be called, have been of very various 
kinds,—some of them little disquisitions on points of passing in- 
terest ; others sketches of contemporary men and events; others 
humorous and satirical; and others in a highly poetical and 
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imaginative vein. All of them, however, bearing the stamp of 
a massive individuality, and received with an amount of atten- 
tion not usually accorded to newspaper articles, have contributed 
powerfully to the formation of Scottish public opinion during 
the period over which they extend ; while, on some questions— 
as, for example, on Scottish banking, and on national education 
—Mr. Miller has stood forward manfully, and with all the energy 
of a leader, on ground of his own, All this, in spite of the 
necessary disadvantage attending a position where conflict both 
with individuals and with parties has been unavoidable, has 
rendered Mr. Miller a far more influential man than when he 
first came from Cromarty. But this is not all. During the 
fourteen years of his editorship, Mr. Miller has made various ap- 
pearances in other walks than that of the journalist. Before his 
editorship, and while yet a comparatively unknown man, he had 
published one or two volumes, both of prose and verse, showing 
imaginative powers of no common order,—particularly his Scenes 
and Legends of the North of Scotland; and these, either repro- 
duced by himself, or sought out by his admirers since he became 
better known, have helped to give a more full impression of the 
character of his mind. He has also found time to write one or 
two new works of a literary nature, exhibiting, on a tolerably 
large scale, his genius for description and narration, his fine re- 
flective tendency, his cultivated acquaintance with the lives and 
works of the best English authors, and his shrewd relish for 
social humours. One of these werks—an account of a vacation 
tour, entitled First Impressions of England and its People—has 
been of a kind to find numerous readers out of Scotland. That, 
however, which has done most to add to his eminence in Scot- 
land, and to make his name known over a wider circle since he 
began to be conspicuous as a journalist, is the independent re- 
putation which he has since then acquired by his services in one 
most important department of natural science,——that of practical 
and speculative Geology. At the very time, it seems, when his 
first local admirers about the Moray Firth were hailing in the 
Cromarty stone-mason a man likely to take a place in literature, 
and especially in the literature of Scottish legend, as high as 
that won in the south country by the Ettrick Shepherd, the 
same man was in possession of another, and, in some respects, 
more substantial title to public regard, of a kind to which Hogg 
never had any pretensions. Led partly by circumstances, partly 
by inclination, he had, from his boyhood, been an industrious stu- 
dent in a science the principles of which he learnt almost before 
he knew its name. On the beach and among the rocks of his 
native district, he had picked up fossils and other objects of natu- 
ral history ; and afterwards, in his various journeys as an opera- 
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tive in different parts of Scotland, he had so extended his 
observations, and so digested their results, with scanty help 
from reading, as to have become, while yet hardly aware of it, 


not only a self-taught geologist, but also a geologist capable of 


teaching others. He had broken in upon at least one geological 
field in which no one had preceded him, and had there made 
discoveries which only required to be known to ensure him dis- 
tinction in the scientific world. When he came to Edinburgh, 
therefore, it was with a collection of belemnites, fossil fishes, 
&ec., and a collection of thoughts and speculations about them, 
which formed, in his own eyes, a more valuable capital than his 
merely literary antecedents. Nor was he mistaken. In the 
very first year of his editorship, bringing his literary powers to 
the aid of his geology, he published those papers, since known 
collectively under the title of Zhe Old Red Sandstone, in which, 
while treating the general public to a series of lectures in the 
science more charming than any to be found elsewhere, he de- 
tailed the story of his own researches, The effect was immediate. 
Geologists like Murchison, Buckland, and Mantell in England, 
and Agassiz and Silliman in America, at once recognised Mr. 
Miller’s discoveries as forming an important addition to the geo- 
logy of the day, and hailed himself as a fellow-labourer in the 
literature of the science, from whose powers as a writer great 
things were to be expected. At the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in 1840, Mr. Miller and his discoveries were the chief 
theme ;—on that occasion honest Scotch fossils, modestly picked 
up by him several years before in his native district, were pro- 
moted to their due Latin rank as the Pterichthys Milleri, and 
so qualified for the British Museum ; and Murchison and Buck- 
land spoke of his expositions as casting plain geologists like them- 
selves into the shade, and making them ashamed of their meagre 
style. Since that time, accordingly, the editor of the Witness has 
held a place among the first living geologists, as well as among 
the best Scotch writers. In his scientific capacity he has not 
been idle. Among the many replies on the orthodox side called 
forth by the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” Mr. 
Miller’s Footprints of the Creator has been esteemed one of thie 
most solid and effective ; and it is no secret that, in the intervals 
of his other labours, he is, piece by piece, achieving what he in 
tends to be the great work of his life—a complete survey, prac- 
tical and speculative, of the geology of Scotland. 

From this retrospect of Mr. Miller’s history during the last 
fourteen years, it is obvious that, if his admirers still persist, 
with a kind of fondness, in thinking of him as the Cromarty 
stone-mason, and if he himself continues to accept that designa- 
tion, it is from a deeper reason than any cringing appeal ad 
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misericordiam, or any desire to benefit too much by the plea of 
having pursued knowledge under difficulties. Mr. Miller is a 
man who can disdain any such appeal, who requires no such 
plea. A man who has grappled in hard fight with many a 
college-bred notability, and visibly thrown not a few he has 
grappled with on ground of their own choosing ; a man who has 
taken rank among the eminent in at least one walk of natural 
science ; a man whose writings are not mere exhibitions of rough 
natural genius, in which one has to overlook a grain of coarse- 
ness, but careful and beautiful performances, in which the most 
fastidious taste can find nothing inelegant; a man whose mastery 
of the English idiom is so perfect, that, but for an occasional 
would where an Englishman would say should, he might have 
been taught composition in an English grammar-school—such 
a man, so far as the critics are concerned, can afford to throw 
the Cromarty stone-mason overboard whenever he likes. 
Indeed, the whole notion of being unusually charitable or un- 
usually complimentary to what are called “ self-educated men,” 
admits of question. This is the case now, at least; and espe- 
cially as concerns Scotland. There has been far too much said 
of Burns’s having been a ploughman, if anything more is meant 
than simply to register the fact, and keep its pictorial signifi- 
cance. Durns had quite as good a school education, up to the 
point where school education is necessary to fit for the general 
competition of life, as most of those contemporary Scottish 
youths had, whom the mere accident of twenty or thirty pounds 
more of family cash, with the paternal or maternal will to spend 
it in college fees, converted from farmer’s sons like himself into 
parish clergymen, schoolmasters, medical men, and other func- 
tionaries of an upper grade. At this day, too, many Scottish 
mechanics, clerks, and grocers, have had just as good a school 
education as a considerable number of those who, in the English 
metropolis, edite newspapers, write books, or paint Academy 
pictures. There are at this moment not a few gentlemen of the 
press in London, whom no one dreams of calling uneducated, 
or who, at least, never took that view of the subject themselves, 
who yet know nothing of Latin, could not distinguish Greek 
grom Gaelic, might suppose syllogistic to be a species of Swiss 
cheese, and would blunder fearfully if they had to talk of conic 
sections. After all, the faculty of plain reading and writing in 
one’s own language is the grand separation between the educated 
and the non-educated. All besides—at least, since books were 
invented and increased—is very much a matter of taste, perse- 
verance, and apprenticeship in one direction rather than in 
another. The fundamental accomplishment of reading, applied 
continuously in one direction, produces a Cambridge wrangler ; 
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applied in another, it turns out a lawyer; applied in many, it 
turns out a variously cultivated man. The best academic classes 
are but vestibules to the library of published literature,—in which 
vestibules students are detained that they may be instructed how 
to go farther; with the additional privilege of hearing one un- 
published book deliberately read to them, whether they will or 
no, and of coming in living contact with the enthusiasm of its_ 
writer. ‘To have been in those vestibules of literature is certainly 

an advantage; but a man may find his way into the library and 

make very good use of what is there without having lingered in 

any of them. In short, whoever has received from schools such 

a training in reading and writing as to have made these arts a 

pleasant possession to him, may be regarded as having had, in 

the matter of literary education, all the essential outfit. The 

rest is in his own power. 

All this, we say, Mr. Miller knows well; and if now, after 
fourteen years of celebrity as a journalist, a man of letters, and 
a geologist, he still reverts, in his intercourse with the public, 
to the circumstances of his former life, it is for a nobler reason 
than the desire of increased credit for himself. It is because, 
like Burns, he can regard the fact of having been one of the 
millions who earn their bread by manual toil, as, in itself, some- 
thing to be spoken of with manly pleasure. It is because, 
reverting in his own memory to his past life, and finding that 
nearly one half the way through which that memory can travel 
lies through scenes of hard work in quarries, and on roadside 
moors, and among headstones in Scottish churchyards, he feels 
that it would be a kind of untruth, if, appearing in the character 
of a descriptive writer at all, he were to refrain from drawing 
his facts largely and literally from that part of his experience. 
Lastly, it is because, having thoroughly discussed with himself 
that very question of the mutual relations of school education 
and self-education upon which we have been touching, he has 
come to certain conclusions upen it, which, in sober earnest, he 
thinks the story of his own life as a Cromarty stone-mason better 
fitted to illustrate than anything else he knows, , 

As the title shews, it is this last reason, in particular, that has 
prompted Mr. Miller’s present book, or, at least, that has been 
kept in view in its composition. Under the title of My Schools 
and Schoolmasters ; or, The Story of my Education, the book is 
really an autobiography. Written by Mr. Miller in his fifty- 
second year, it is an account of his whole life anterior to the 
period when public reputation evoked him from obscurity ; that 
is, it closes with his thirty-eighth year, when he left Cromarty 
for Edinburgh. Mr. Miller had previously published occasional 
fragments from his autobiography; and, indeed, as has been 
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stated, an autobiographic vein runs through most of his writings, 
even those which are geological; but here, for the first time, we 
have a large portion of his autobiography complete. It is, as 
all would anticipate, no ordinary book. Written with all Mr. 
Miller’s skill and power, and exhibiting all his characteristic 
excellencies, it is about as interesting a piece of reading as exists 
in the whole range of English biographical literature. Its 
healthiness, its picturesqueness, its blending of the solid and 
suggestive in the way of thought with all that is charming and 
impressive in description and narrative, make it a book for all 
readers. It is calculated to please the old as well as the young, 
and be no less popular in England than in Scotland. But 
though thus sure to attract generally as a work of fine literary 
execution, and as the autobiography of a remarkable man, it is 
still an autobiography written with a special purpose. It is less 
an account of Mr. Miller’s whole life, than an account of what 
he considers the process of his education. Proceeding on the 
idea, which he may well assume, that the last fourteen years of 
his life are regarded as a result, the steps towards the attainment 
of which cannot fail to be interesting to many, and especially to 
working men, he undertakes to shew honestly what these steps 
were. The very ambiguity of the title, My Schools and School- 
masters, has its effect in relation to the writer’s purpose. Read- 
ing such a title before seeing the book itself, one might expect 
a series of sketches of north country pedagogues, somewhat after 
the manner of Wilkie’s paintings. Catching the reader in this 
trap, Mr. Miller gains his first point. “ Yes,” he as much as 
says, addressing more particularly working men, “ there is the 
mistake. The word ‘schools’ cannot be mentioned without 
calling up the idea of certain buildings where youths of different 
ages sit on forms to be taught; the word ‘ schoolmasters,’ with- 
out calling up the idea of certain men in desks teaching in those 
buildings. ‘This is a mistake, of which the story of my life is 
calculated, I think, to disabuse you. J have been at schools, 
but the best of them have not exactly been these; J have had 
my schoolmasters—good schoolmasters, too—but they have not 
been chiefly of that kind. My education has been mainly of a 
kind from which no one is debarred ; and, as it may interest you 
to know what it has been, and where it is to be had, I propose 
to give an account of it.” That this is exactly Mr. Miller's 
meaning, appears from his own express words in his preface. 


“Tt has occurred to me that by simply laying before the working 
men of the country the ‘Story of my Education,’ I may succeed in 
first exciting their curiosity, and next, occasionally at least, in grati- 
fying it also. They will find that by far the best schools I ever at- 
tended are schools open to them all,—that the best teachers I ever 
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had are (though severe in their discipline) always easy of access,— 
and that the special form, at which I was, if I may say so, most suc- 
cessful as a pupil, was a form to which I was drawn by a strong 
inclination, but at which I had less assistance from my brother men, 
or even from books, than at any of the others. ‘There are few of the 
natural sciences which do not lie quite as open to the working men 
of Britain and America, as geology did tome. . . . .. My work, then, 
if I have not wholly failed in it, may be regarded as a sort of educa- 
tional treatise, thrown into the narrative form, and addressed more 
especially to working men. They will find that a considerable portion 
of the scenes and incidents which it records read their lesson, whether 
of encouragement or warning, or throw their occasional lights on 
peculiarities of character or curious natural phenomena, to which 
their attention might be not unprofitably directed. Should it be 
found to possess an interest to any other class, it will be an interest 
chiefly derivable from the glimpses which it furnishes of the inner 
life of the Scottish people, and its bearing on what has been some- 
what clumsily termed ‘the condition-of-the-country-question.’ My 
sketches will, I trust, be found true to fact and nature. And as I 
have never perused the autobiography of a working man of the more 
observant type, without being indebted to it for new facts and ideas 
respecting the circumstances and character of some portion of the 
people with which I had been less perfectly acquainted before, [ can 
hope that, regarded simply as the memoir of a protracted journey 
through districts of society not yet very sedulously explored, and 
scenes which few readers have had an opportunity of observing for 
themselves, my story may be found to possess some of the interest 
which attaches to the narrative of travellers, who see what is not 
often scen, and know, in consequence, what is not generally known.” 


Bearing in mind this definition of the book,—regarding it, to 
use our own mode of describing it, as an account of the process 
by which a very notable result has been attained, that result be- 
ing the addition of the name of Hugh Miller, once a Cromarty 
stone-mason, to the roll of eminent Scotchmen,—we find in it, at 
the outset, a set of particulars which (as many a one, eager to 
institute a similar process in his own behoof, will think with a 
sigh) already contained the main elements of the result. In 
other words, the first topic of interest in Mr, Miller’s Autobio- 
graphy is his parentage and pedigree. 

Hugh Miller was born in Cromarty in the year 1802. Such 
is the first fact ; and there is something bearing on the result 
even here, if we knew how to bring it out. The year 1802 can 
never come back again ; neither can every working man be born 
in Cromarty. To be a Scotchman of the east coast,—to be one 
of that half Scandinavian population which inhabits the Scottish 
shores of the German ocean from Fife to Caithness, and so to 
have the chance of a bigger head and a more massive build than 
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fall to the lot of average mortals, or even of average Britons, is, 
as some believe, itself a privilege of nature. Most eminent 
Scotchmen, say some, have come from the east coast, or from 
certain districts of the Border. The “some” who say this, are, 
we fear, east coast people themselves, which may mar their tes- 
timony. It is, at all events, a fact for their budget, that Hugh 
Miller is an East-coast man. What special type of the general 
east coast character belongs to Cromarty, or wherein a Crom- 
arty man should differ from a Fife man, or an Aberdeen man, 
are points of local Ethnography which we are not qualified to 
discuss; though we believe there are notions even on these 
points. The traditions of Cromarty, as a fishing and trading 
town, go as far back as the Macbeth days; and any time within 
this century, we suppose, it has contained as many as two thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has produced, we have no doubt, many a 
stalwart fellow in its day; but Hugh Miller, we believe, is the 
first man of literary eminence to whom it can lay claim. Con- 
sidering how slow the turn comes round for the appearance of a 
Scottish product of this kind out of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 


one or two other favoured spots, both the town and the shire of 


Cromarty may think they have had good fortune. How far the 
Cromarty characteristics, supposing them ascertained, are repre- 
sented in Hugh Miller, how far he has brought the Cromarty 
genius into literature, it is for his fellow-townsmen, and not for us, 
to decide. Some physical traits, at least, which we suppose the 
Cromarty men share with their brethren of the east coast gene- 
rally, he does seem to possess in a very pronounced manner. 
From direct indications in his books we gather that he is, as 


Burns was, a man of unusual personal strength. He speaks of 


“raising breast high the great lifting stone of the Dropping 
Cave,” near Cromarty, —a feat which those who have seen the 
stone will be able to appreciate better than we can; and he 
speaks also of being able, as a mason, to raise weights single- 
handed which usually required two men. We gather also that 
phrenologists may place him among their large-brained men,— 
his hat, on one occasion during his tour in England, almost ex- 
tinguishing a venturesome Englishman whom he inveigled into 
an exchange of head-coverings as they were walking together on 
a dusty road. In fact, not to beat about the bush, we have seen 
him, and can speak from personal observation on these points. 
He is a massive, rough-hewn, broad-chested man, upwards of 
five feet ten inches high,—somewhat taller, therefore, than 
Burns was; from whom he also differs in being of the fair, 
whereas Burns was of the swarthy or black type. Tis head 
would be a large one in any Scottish parish,—not reaching the 
dimensions of that of Chalmers; but larger considerably than 
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that of Burns.* In short, if Mr. Miller is an average specimen 
of a Cromarty man, the men of Cromarty must be a rather for- 
midable race. 

Mr. Miller, however, is not only a Cromarty man; he is the 
descendant of a long line of Cromarty’s most characteristic na- 
tives,—her sailors. As far back as the times of Sir Andrew 
Wood and the bold Bartons his ancestors had coasted along the 
Scottish shores ; and during the generation or two immediately 
preceding his birth, hardly a man of them but died a sailor’s 
death. His father, following the family career, had, after a hard 
and manly sea-faring life, become master of a vessel of his own, 
when in the mature prime of his age the family fate overtook 
him. He was lost with his vessel in a storm off the Scottish 
coast, when his son was five years old. We know of no tribute 
of filial affection finer than that paid in the beginning of Mr. 
Miller’s Autobiography to the memory of this father whom he is 
just old enough to recollect. One sees him as he was, a noble 
genuine man, in sailor’s garb, “ one of the best sailors that ever 
sailed the Moray Firth ;” one sees yet his sloop, just as it was 
nearly fifty years ago, with her two slim stripes of white on her 
sides, and her two square top-sails; and it is with a feeling 
almost of supernatural awe, as at a death of yesterday, that one 
follows the fated sloop from her last harbourage in the port of 
Peterhead out into that storm of November 1807, in which she 
foundered. On the very evening when, so far as could after- 
wards be ascertained, Miller of Cromarty was lost, a strange 
thing happened in the long low house which he inhabited in 
Cromarty. <A letter from him, written at Peterhead, had just 
arrived ; there were no forebodings of harm, and his wife and 
child were sitting by the fire, the only person present besides 
being the servant girl. Here we quote from the Autobio- 
graphy :— 

“My mother was sitting beside the household fire, plying the 
cheerful needle, when the house door, which had been left unfastened, 
fell open, and I was despatclied from her side to shut it. What fol- 
lows must be regarded as simply the recollection, though a vivid one, 
of a boy who had completed his fifth year only a month before. 





* Mr, Miller himself, though not an implicit phrenologist, is a great observer 
of heads. When visiting Stratford-on-Avon he was particularly struck with the 
bust of Shakespeare in the church, thinking it, as we do, far likelier to be the true 
Shakespeare than the idealized portraits of the artists, Speaking of that bust he 
says, ** The head, a powerful mass of brain, would require all Dr. Chalmers’s hat ; 
the forehead is as broad as that of the Doctor, considerably taller, and of more gene- 
ral edpacity.” In this we believe he is wrong. Whatever Shakespeare’s head may 
have been, the head in that bust is not above average English size; and Mr. Mil- 
ler’s own hat would be much too large for it. The professed plaster casts of the 
bust are too massive. 
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338 Hugh Miller of Cromarty. 


Day had not wholly disappeared, but it was fast posting on to night, 
and a gray haze spread a neutral tint of dimness over every more dis- 
tant object, but left the nearer ones comparatively distinct, when I 
saw at the open door, within less than a yard of my breast, as plainly 
as ever [ saw anything, a dissevered hand and arm stretched towards 
me. Hand and arm were apparently those of a female ; they bore a 
livid and sodden appearance; and, directly fronting me, where the 
body ought to have been, there was only blank transparent space, 
through which I could see the dim forms of the objects beyond. I 
was fearfully startled, and ran shrieking to my mother, telling what I 
had seen; and the house-girl, whom she next sent to shut the door, 
apparently affected by my terror, also returned frightened, and said 
that she too had seen the woman’s hand; which, however, did not 
seem to be the case. And finally, my mother, going to the door, saw 
nothing, though she appeared much impressed by the extremeness of 
my terror, and the minuteness of my description. I communicate the 
story as it lies fixed in my memory, without attempting to explain it.” 


This passage, here detached, takes, whether intentionally or 
not on Mr. Miller’s part, a kind of ghastly connexion in the text, 
with the story of a previous shipwreck which happened to his 
father on a homeward voyage from the same port of Peterhead, 
almost exactly ten years before; on which occasion, though the 
master and the crew were saved, a woman and her child, who 
had been reluctantly taken aboard as passengers, were drowned 
and washed away. Besides this tinge of the supernatural ming- 
ling with the recollections of his father’s death, there occurs one 
other incident in the record of the author’s childhood, which, in 
these days of revived belief in such things, might be construed 
as indicating something unusual either in the “ long low house,” 
or in its boy-inmate, The builder of the “ long low house” was 
Mr. Miller’s great-grandfather, an old sailor named John Fed- 
des, who had made a little money as one of the last of the buc- 
caneers in the Spanish main, and returned to Cromarty to enjoy 
it. This old patriarch had died considerably more than half a 
century before Mr. Miller’s birth ; but the tradition of him was 
still fresh in the house; and on one occasion his descendant had 
a sight of him. 

‘** One day when playing all alone at the stair foot,—for the inmates 
of the house had gone out,—something extraordinary caught my eye 
on the landing-place above ; and, looking up, there stood John Fed- 
des, —for I somehow instinctively divined that it was none other than 
he,—in the form of a large, tall, very old man, attired in a light-blue 
great-coat. He seemed to be steadfastly regarding me with apparent 
complacency ; but I wassadly frightened; and for years after, when pass- 
ing through the dingy ill-lighted room out of which I inferred he had 
come, I used to feel not at all sure that 1 might not tilt against old 
John in the dark.” 
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Let all this pass for what it is worth; the fact that Mr. Miller 
has in himself the blood of several generations of sailors and 
drowned men still remains. From his father he seems to have 
inherited his physical strength and various other characteristics ; 
and among the most powerful of the influences that have affected 
him through life, he reckons the intense interest with which, 
during the whole period of his boyhood, he used to collect and 
brood over everything pertaining to the story of his father’s life. 
One of his first efforts in verse was to figure his father :— 

** A patient, hardy man, of thoughtful brow ; 
Serene and warm of heart, and wisely brave, 
And sagely skilled when gurly breezes blow, 
To press through angry waves the adventurous prow.” 


With the noble memory of such a father as the chief bond 
connecting his heart and imagination with the past, that memory 
leading back, in the same line, to other and still other sailor- 
ancestors, among whom John Feddes, the buccaneer, figured 
most conspicuously, our author could, in another line, fall back 
on other progenitors to whom his debt was hardly less. Ascending 
through five progenitors on the mother’s side, and so reaching the 
days of Charles II. and the persecutions of the Covenanters, he 
could claim as his ancestor Mr. James M‘Kenzie, the last curate 
of Nigg, a semi-Celtic parish in Ross, adjacent to Cromarty. 
This claim, indeed, might have amounted to little, so far as the 
curate himself was concerned, the utmost that could be said in 
his favour being that, though on the wrong side, he was a simple 
easy man, who was content to be an Episcopalian himself witl- 
out seeking to persecute those who were not. A passage of one 
of his sermons had even been quoted in print to prove that the 
Episcopalian ministers of that day could talk as great nonsense as 
any attributed to the Presbyterians. Describing heaven to his 
parishioners, Mr. M‘Kenzie had told them that there they would 
be in such a state that nothing could hurt them,—*“ a slash of 
a broadsword could not harm them; nay, a cannon ball would 
play but baf upon them.” To have had among one’s ancestors 
aman who had administered for a series of years to the intellect 
of a whole parish, even in this style, was, after all, something. 
But if Mr. M‘Kenzie was no oracle himself, he had a son-in-law 
who made up for his deficiencies. During his incumbency of 
Nigg his youngest daughter had married one of his parishioners, 
a wild young Highland farmer, of the clan Ross, called, from 
the colour of his hair, Donald Roy, or Donald the Red. For a 
great part of his life Donald Roy was no better than his neigh- 
bours, except at club-playing, broadsword exercise, and other 
Highland sports. But about the time of the Revolution a great 
change came over him; religious convictions of a very different 
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340 Hugh Miller of Cromarty. 
kind from those which had been the pulpit stock of his father-in- , 
law, the curate, took possession of his wild Highland nature; § | 
and from that period to his death, at a very advanced age, } , 
Donald Roy was known all over Ross-shire as a man of the | s 
same stamp as those older Presbyterian worthies of the south, | ¢ 
such as Welsh and Peden, in whom piety assumed a character § 1 
verging on the superhuman. Anecdotes of Donald Roy and {4 
his second sight still survive in various districts of Ross-shire, § 4 
which, if transferred to Peden or Cargill, would be found J * 
quite in keeping with the strange stories which are told of § ° 
their lives. All have heard of the story made famous in the , 


annals of the Non-Intrusion controversy, how, when more than ( 
a hundred years ago, in obedience to the orders of the mo- f 
derate General Assembly of that time, the members of a §, 
Highland Presbytery were proceeding, in defiance of the wishes § ;, 
of the people, to settle an unpopular presentee in a parish, § ;, 
they were terrified by the appearance of a single venerable § j, 
man who rose up in the empty church, as the representative § h 
of the absent parishioners, and protested against the deed, saying, § o 
that “ if they settled a man on the walls of that kirk, the blood — m 
of the parish would be required at their hands.” The parish J w 
was the parish of Nigg, in Ross-shire, and the protesting §— 


parishioner was Donald Roy. Of three grand-daughters, whom § * 
he left orphans at his death, and all of whom remained true to Ff * 
the pious principles he had instilled into them, one married a : 
tradesman in Cromarty, and one of her daughters became thie “ 


second wife of the Cromarty ship-master and the mother of 
Hugh Miller, Thus, the fourth in descent in one line from § 4, 
old John Feddes, the Cromarty buccaneer, Mr. Miller is the 
fifth in descent, in another line, from old Donald Roy, the Ross- 
shire seer. Persons skilled in this species of investigation might 
make an ingenious hypothesis, to the effect that when the little 
boy in the “ long low house” saw his one ancestor, the buccaneer, 
looking down upon him complacently from the landing-place, it 
was because a portion of his other ancestor, the seer, looked out 
from his eyes. More prosaically, it results from this pedigree 
that Mr. Miller is not wholly Scandinavian and sea-faring by 
descent, but has some Highland blood in him. 

After the death of his father, Mr. Miller, though still living 
with his mother in the “ long low house,” was chiefly under the 
care of two maternal uncles, who lived unmarried in the house 
of their parents, “ Both of them,” he says, “ bore a marked 
individuality of character, and were much the reverse of com- 
monplace or vulgar men.” Their portraits are thus sketched :— 
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“ My elder uncle, James, added to a clear head and much native 
sacacity a singularly retentive memory and great thirst of information. 
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He was a harness-maker, and wrought for the farmers of an exten- 
sive district of country; and as he never engaged either journeyman 
or apprentice, but executed all his work with his own hands, his 
hours of labour, save that he indulged in a brief pause as the twilight 
came on, and took a mile’s walk or so, were usually protracted from 
six in the morning till ten at night. Such incessant occupation of 
course left him little time for reading, but he often found some one to 
read beside him during the day; and in the winter evenings his port- 
able bench used to be brought from his shop at the other end of the 
dwelling into the family sitting-room, and placed beside the circle 
round the hearth, where his brother Alexander, my younger uncle, 
whose occupation left his evenings free, would read aloud from some 
interesting volume for the general benefit,—placing himself always at 
the opposite side of the bench, so as to share in the light of the worker. 
Occasionally the family circle would be widened by the accession of 
from two to three intelligent neighbours, who would drop in to listen ; 
and then the book, after a space, would be laid aside, in order that 
its contents might be discussed in conversation. In the summer 
months, uncle James always spent some time in the country in look- 
ing after and keeping in repair the harness of the farmers for whom 
he wrought ; and during his journeys and twilight walks on these 
occasions there was not an old castle, or hill-fort, or ancient encamp- 
ment, or antique ecclesiastical edifice, within twenty miles of the town, 
which he had not visited and examined over and over again. He 
was a keen local antiquary, knew a good deal about the architectural 
styles of the various ages, at a time when these subjects were little 
studied or known, and possessed more traditionary lore, picked up 
chiefly in his country journeys, than any man I ever knew. What 
he once heard he never forgot, and the knowledge which he had 
acquired he could communicate pleasingly and succinctly, in a style 
which, had he been a writer of books, instead of merely a reader of 
them, would have had the merit of being clear and terse, and more 
laden with meaning than words. From his reputation for sagacity 


| his advice used to be much sought after by the neighbours in every 
little difficulty that came in their way ; and the counsel given was 


- 


always shrewd and honest. I never knew a man more entirely just 
in his dealings than uncle James, or who regarded every species of 
meanness with a more thorough contempt. . . . My uncle 
Alexander was of a different cast from his brother, both in intellect 
and temperament, but he was characterized by the same strict 
integrity ; and his religious feelings, though quiet and unobtrusive, 
were perhaps more deep. James was somewhat of a humorist, and 
fond of a good joke. Alexander was grave and serious, and never, 
save on one solitary occasion, did I know him even attempt a jest. 
On hearing an intelligent but somewhat eccentric neighbour observe 
that * all flesh is grass,’ in a strictly physical sense, seeing that all the 
flesh of the herbivorous animals is elaborated from vegetation, and all 
the flesh of the carnivorous animals from that of the herbivorous ones, 
uncle Sandy remarked, that, knowing, as he did, the piscivorous habits 
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of the Cromarty folk, he should surely make an exception in his ge- 
neralization, by admitting that in at least one village ‘all flesh is fish,’ 
My uncle had acquired the trade of the cartwright, and was employed 
in a workshop in Glasgow at the time the first war of the French 
revolution broke out, when, moved by some such spirit as possessed 
his uncle, [the adventures of this uncle are related in the narrative, | 
he entered the navy. And during the eventful period which inter- 
vened between the commencement of the war and the peace of 1802, 
there was little either suffered or achieved by his countrymen in which 
he had not ashare. He sailed with Nelson; witnessed the mutiny 
at the Nore; fought under Admiral Duncan at Camperdown, and under 
Sir John Borlase Warren off Loch Swilly; assisted in capturing the 
Généreux and Guillaume Tell, two French ships of the line ; was one 
of the seamen who, in the Egyptian expedition, were drafted out of 
Lord Keith's fleet to supply the lack of artillerymen in the army of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby ; had a share in the dangers and glory of the 
landing in Egypt; and fought in the battle of the 13th March and in 
that which deprived our country of one of her most popular generals. 
He served, too, at the siege of Alexandria; and then, as he succeeded 
in procuring his discharge during the short peace of 1802, he returned 
home, with a small sum of hardly-earned prize-money, heartily sick 
of war and bloodshed. He had not his brother’s fluency in speech, 
but his narratives of what he had seen were singularly truthful and 
graphic; and his descriptions of foreign plants and animals, and of 
the aspects of the different regions which he had visited, had all the 
careful minuteness of those of a Dampier. He had a decided turn 
for natural history. My collection contains a murex, not unfrequent 
in the Mediterranean, which he found time enough to transfer, during 
the heat of the landing in Egypt, from the beach to his pocket; and 
the first ammonite I ever saw was a specimen, which [I still retain, 
that he brought home with him from one of the liasic deposits of 
England.” 


From his mere infancy till the time of his manhood, these 
were the two men that had the greatest influence, and the most 
direct authority over our author. From them he received his 
drilling in the Shorter Catechism, his first impressions of Scot- 
tish theology, and his insight into tle true Presbyterian heart 


of his native land. From their conversations and counsels, he } 


acquired his first notions of the ways of the world, and of a man’s 
duty in the world. One maxim of his uncle James, he says, he 
carried with him throughout his whole subsequent life as a 
working man, and found it to answer admirably as a rule of 
practical ethics. It was the harness-maker’s maxim that a man, 
in his business dealings with others, ought always, as a matter 
of principle, to give them, as he phrased it, “the cast of the 
baulk”—that is, ought always, in his calculations of what was 
due to himself for work done, to bring the account sensibly 


within the proper mark, so as to give the other party somewhat 
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more than full measure. While the two uncles contributed 
about equally to the intellectual stock of their orphan-nephew, 
each, as was natural, contributed most largely in the direction 
of his own tastes. From his uncle James he derived in part, 
at least, his liking for traditional lore, Scottish antiquities, and 
social humours; from his uncle Alexander he received his first 
bent towards the study of natural history, and his first rudiments 
of instruction in that science. 

Have we dwelt too long on these particulars of the ancestry 
and pedigree of the greatest Scotchman that has yet come from 
the shire of Cromarty? We do not think so. Allowing as much 
as any one chooses for the influence of natural affection colour- 
ing the writer’s accounts of his relatives, it is clear that here was 
a stock out of which something good might well have been ex- 
pected. Not in Collins’s “ Peerage” will there be found a pedi- 
gree truly nobler than that of Hugh Miller, now one of Scotland’s 
most distinguished men, but who, save for certain so-called 
accidents, might have lived and died a Cromarty ston2-mason. 
Such a pedigree is, indeed, a rich possession; and the man is 
little better than a liar who, having nothing of the kind himself, 
can pretend absolute indifference to the want. Burns, though 
he could write in jest,— 


“ My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood,” 


yet lost no opportunity of showing how proud he was of the 
character of his father. The pedigree of the Ayrshire ploughman, 
reaching as it did only to the poor Kincardineshire Burnesses 
of the previous generation, cultivating crofts of sour land in 
Glenbervie and about Dunottar Castle, and succeeding but ill 
in their speculations, is incomparably less intertwined with 
the picturesque, than that of the stone-mason of Cromarty. 
Burns’s father, the upright farmer of the Carrick Border, pro- 
nounced by one who knew him “by far the best man he had 
ever seen,” may be set off against the manly sailor of the Moray 
Firth, who was the father of Hugh Miller; but Burns could look 
back to no John Feddeses or Donald Roys, nor even round to such 
men of his own blood as the Cromarty harness-maker and his bro- 
ther. And though there is no point on which Mr. Miller seems to 
be more strongly convinced than that virtues are not so hereditary 
as is generally supposed; though in the course of his writings 
he seems to be fond of quoting instances both of excellent pa- 
rents having degenerate sons, and of noble characters springing 
from a corrupt lineage—yet, in his own case, one feels that the 
theory of transmission is powerfully supported. Here, indeed, 
many who read the book may well feel that they and the writer 
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are not on the same terms to begin with. “ This is a ‘ school,’” 
they may say, “which we at least can never enter, We have 
not the bone and muscle of stalwart progenitors to bear us up, 
nor the brain of east coast sailors in our heads, nor the blood of 
old Donald Roys and old John Feddeses flowing in our veins. 
No noble links connect us with the past; nor is it in that direc- 
tion to which we can look for stimulus and inspiration. Not an 
uncle of ours was ever fit to give advice to anybody, or to take 
advice, poor man, when he got it himself; nor are we quite sure 
how either of our grandfathers would have behaved if placed in 
too close neighbourhood to a loaded cannon.” All this may be 
said; and yet Mr, Miller is right. The first “ school” at which 
every man ought to learn, and indeed does learn, is the school 
of his own kindred and ancestry. Every one may and does 
derive lessons from this school, though the lessons need not in 
all cases be the same. If one’s grandfather was hanged, there 
is a lesson even in that, if one has the skill to learn it; and 
men do learn very variously. Besides, the probability is that, 
after all, the heroic abounds in humble lineage to an extent 
not fully known. ‘This is one of the lessons of the present 
book. By the power of one man _ possessed of the literary 
gift, we have brought before us in these pages a group of 
kinsmen living together some forty or fifty years ago in one 

small Scottish town of the east coast—sailors, harness-makers, 
and cartwrights; and the impression left is that for the re: al 
purposes of “outfit in life it was better then to be a Miller of 
Cromarty, residing as an orphan in an old house, than to have 
been born in a castle and had the blood of all the Planta- 
genets. 

The next “ school” in a man’s life, after that cf ancestry and 
kindred, is the school of what may be called surrounding local 
circumstance. In one sense, this is a school in which one learns 
continuously as long as one lives, and can exercise the five 
senses. Inthe more restricted seuse, however, which we have 
in view at present, it is a school at which one is best educated 
during the early period of life. One of the finest arrangements 
of human society is that which relates every man in a peculiar 
and express manner to a particular district of the earth, which 
he is taught to regard as his “ parish.” For a man in early 
life to be shifted about from spot to spot, perhaps even fora 
man to be removed at all in early life from the spot to which 
birth and ties of family have attached him, may be regarded as 
a misfortune. Every man ought to be related more especially 
to one district which he can revard as his own, to which he can 
attach himself sentimentally, “and with the whole aspect and 
circumstance of which he can, without unnecessary labour, 
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make himself familiarly acquainted. One of the evils of very 
large towns is that they wrong these who are born in them of 
much that is best in this species of schooling. ‘To be a native 
of the London parish of Marylebone is little better, one would 
think, than having been born nowhere. Such, however, is the 
strength in human nature of that feeling which leads men to 
take a peculiar interest in whatever exists within a certain de- 
finite district of earth marked out for them by arrangement or 
tradition, that even the natives of London do manage to culti- 
vate the parochial sentiment. Persons born and bred in Rother- 
hithe or Bermondsey acquire an affection for these districts of the 
metropolis, which they retain long after they have migrated into 
others. Even in such cases there is always plenty of local 
circumstance round which, more especially in youth, it is possi- 
ble to twine memories and associations—certain dingy streets, 
for example; certain old houses and inns; certain patches of 
grass within railings; certain pretty cottages with very green 
gardens; certain churches, with oddly sounding bells on Sun- 
days; nay, even certain very conspicuous chimneys, pumps, 
and lamp-posts. Even in London surrounding local cireum- 
stance acts as a very powerful means of education—the differ- 
ence, on a comparison with other places, consisting chiefly in 
the more artificial nature of the circumstance, and its infinitely 
closer texture. A Londoner may contract a genuine passion 
for brick-and-lime antiquities, and an exquisite sense of the 
socially characteristic by mere continued residence within the 
bounds of his own parish; but if he is to seek that higher edu- 
cation which it lies in contact with a sufficient amount of very 
miscellaneous circumstance to afford, he must transcend his 
parish, relate himself to the common life of the vast city as a 
whole, frequent the parks and other central places, shoot up and 
down the Thames, and occasionally stroll out into the fields and 
suburbs. In a city like Edinburgh the entire miscellany of 
local educating circumstance, such as it is, (and no city is 
richer in this respect,) lies contained within a more convenient 
circle. There is the splendid natural ground-plan over which 
the natives may walk till they know every foot of it, and are 
familiar enough with all its notable objects of physical interest 
—its natural fetiches, so to speak—to be able to sketch them 
from memory ; there are its picturesque masses of building, old 
and new, with all their associations artistic and historical; there 
is its moderate bustle of various life, which one may penetrate 
from end to end till every important physiognomy is known, and 
every social peculiarity thoroughly understood. In towns 
smaller than Edinburgh, again, there is, for this very reason, a 
somewhat different arrangement and proportion of the various 
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kinds of educating circumstance. In lieu of Arthur Seat—the 
influence of which, a: a great natural magnet affecting the 
organisms of the Edinburgh people as they walk beneath it, 
might be a subject for a prize essay—other hills, or, where 
hills are scarce, other objects of physical note, take a powerful 
effect on the local nerve; the quantity of artificial civic cir- 
cumstance, whether in the shape of buildings or of social 
concourse, is diminished; and there is an increased amount, in 
compensation, of circumstance purely rural or agricultural. 
Again, coming down to the mere fishing village, or, going 
beyond it even, to the solitude of a tract of Peebles-shire sheep- 
walk with its scattered hamlets, here, though the kind and pro- 
portion of circumstance is again altered, there is still local 
circumstance enough to afford by itself a characteristic educa- 
tion for the natives. Let a villager of the Fifeshire coast live 
out his aged maturity in the American backwoods, or in thie 
Indian jungle, the images most natural to his fancy will still be 
images of rocky shores and a bleak sea-board and scaly fish boats 
and jetties thick with kelp and tangle. Let a native of the 
pastoral region of Peebles-shire become secretary to an embassy 
in Vienna, and attend balls and concerts in that luxurious capi- 
tal; still all the images of this his later existence will be but as 
paintings over a former picture, and when memory washes out 
the palimpsests, there will re-appear, vivid as ever, the original 
images of the brown hills with the circular steep pens visible on 
their sides, and the plaided shepherds descending far asunder, 
and the white line of stony road in the valley, and the patient 
man angling in the peaty trout-stream. So also with the 
Englishman born on his flat tract of fertile wheat land. In 
short, the greater part of the education which every man receives 
is this education of native local circumstance; and a systematic 
attention to the fact that there is such an education universally 
going on might do much to bring it to perfection. It ought to 
be a principle with all interested in education, that every boy 
ought to have, as part of his intellectual outfit, a tolerably com- 
plete acquaintance with the natural phenomena, the social pro- 
cesses and ongoings, and the legendary lore of at least his own 
parish or district. Healthy boys do attain a good deal of this 
for themselves ; and this is the meaning of that perpetual loco- 
motion and inquisitiveness of the boys about towns, leading them 
for ever down lanes, and on board ships, and through markets, 
and into the purlieus of tan-pits and weaving-shops and iron- 
foundries, and wherever else nobody wants them. When kindly 
educational theorists shall have duly systematized all this for the 
voor fellows, if such an event shall ever happen, they will be 
fed through a regular course of parochial natural history, studies 
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in the parochial arts and manufactures, inspection into what is 
parochially whimsical or morbid, and information respecting the 
parochial antiquities, traditions, and social arrangements, As it 
is, we see many of them by instinct, as it were, far more eager 
students in this school of the parish than they are in the parish- 
school. And, in point of fact, there have been few eminent 
men, not of the purely speculative order of intellect, to whose 
genius the local circumstances around which they passed their 
lives will not be found to have imparted a characteristic quality 
and colour. In many of Shakespeare’s plays we trace the influ- 
ence of circumstances peculiar or all but peculiar to woody 
Warwickshire; in all Charles Lamb’s writings we seem to 
breathe the air of Cheapside; and in the very face and phraseo- 
logy of Chalmers, we recognise an affinity with the village of 
Anstruther. About the most hideous fate, in the way of nativity, 
we could wish to our worst enemy, supposing we could stand in 
that relation to a merely prospective individual, would be that 
he should be born and bred in Wapping. 

All this is appropriate in connexion with Mr. Miller’s book. 
It is not without a peculiar significance that even to this 
day, although for fourteen years he has been an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh, he is often spoken of and thought of as Hugh Mil- 
ler of Cromarty. Not only is he a Cromarty-man by birth and 
lineage ; he is a Cromarty man in that higher sense to which 
we have been alluding—as having received a great part of his 
best education in what we may now be allowed to call the 
school of Cromarty scenery and Cromarty circumstance. Of 
the thirty-seven years of his life, preceding his final removal to 
Edinburgh, not more than a few in all were spent out of Cro- 
marty or its neighbourhood; so that, of necessity, a large pro- 
portion of all that he has learnt, whether of nature or of men, 
by direct observation, has been drawn from this part of the 
general Scottish area. We have said that the case is similar 
with almost all men, and that in almost all distinguished men it 
will be found that the substratum of acquired fact and image 
upon which they have built the thoughts of their lives, has been 
constructed of firm local material. In Mr. Miller’s case, how- 
ever, this is visible in a more than ordinary degree. Few men 
seem to have so thoroughly exhausted, in the process of their 
education, all the circumstance of all kinds within the limits of 
their native district, capable of being in any way turned to 
account. About two-thirds of the present volume may be re- 
garded as a continuous illustration of this remark. It is in the 
earlier part of the volume, however, containing the records of 
Mr. Miller’s boyhood and youth, that one will be most struck 
with his ardour as a student in this “ school,” from which he 
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has learnt so much. We follow him there with all the more 
interest that his scholarship was instinctive—that he had not 
yet learnt to know that what he was doing was scholastic at all. 
We see him ranging, as a boy, over every rood and acre of the 
surrounding district,—strolling along the beach, climbing the 
rocks, making bonfires in the caves, deviating into the morasses, 
pushing through the woods, swimming round ships in the har- 
bour, and entering at his pleasure the shops of tradesmen and 
mechanics in the town. We see him becoming acquainted with 
specimens of almost all the types of Cromarty humanity, from 
boys of his own age upwards to more elderly personages both of 
staid and of eccentric character, some of whom he sketches from 
memory. How much knowledge relating to ways, things, and 
people, he thus picked up in the mere course of his spontaneous 
locomotion and research as a boy, will be best inferred from the 
volume itself. The following passage, however, may stand as a 
specimen of the kind of information which, even without any 
research and without any locomotion, he could not help acquir- 
ing. The passage might be called “ A glimpse of Cromarty 
circumstance from the windows of the grammar-school of the 
town.” 


* As the school-windows fronted the opening of the Frith, nota 
vessel could enter the harbour that we did not see; and, improving 
through our opportunities, there was perhaps no educational institution 
in the kingdom in which all sorts of barks and carvels, from the fish- 
ing yawl to the frigate, could be more correctly drawn on the slate, 
or where any defect in hulk or rigging, in some faulty delineation, 
was surer of being justly and unsparingly criticised. Farther, the 
town, which drove a great trade in salted pork at the time, hada 
killing-place not thirty yards from the school-door, where from eighty 
to a hundred pigs used sometimes to die for the general good in a 
single day ; and it was a great matter to hear, at occasional intervals, 
the roar of death outside rising high over the general murmur within, 
or to be told by some comrade, returned from his five minutes’ leave 
of absence, that a hero of a pig had taken three blows of the hatchet 
ere it fell, and that even after its subjection to the sticking process, it 
had got hold of Jock Keddie’s hand in its mouth, and almost smashed 
his thumb. We learned, too, to know, from our signal opportunities 
of observation, not only a good deal about pig-anatomy,—especially 
about the detached edible parts of the animal, such as the spleen and 
the pancreas, and at least one other very palatable viscus besides,— 
but became also knowing about the take and the curing of herrings. 
All the herring-boats during the fishing season passed our windows 
on their homeward way to the harbour; and, from their depth in the 
water, we became skilful enough to predicate the number of crans 
aboard of each with wonderful judgment and correctness. In days 
of good general fishings, too, when the curing yards proved too small 
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to accommodate the quantities brought ashore, the fish used to be laid 
in glittering heaps opposite the school-house door ; and an exciting 
scene, that combined the bustle of the workshop with the confusion 
of the crowded fair, would straightway spring up within twenty yards 
of the forms at which we sat, greatly to our enjoyment, and of course 
not a little to our instruction. We could see, simply by peering over 
book or slate, the curers going about rousing their fish with salt, to 
counteract the effects of the dog-day sun; bevies of young women 
employed as gutters, and horridly incarnadined with blood and viscera, 
squatting around their heaps, knife in hand, and plying with busy 
fingers their well-paid labours, at the rate of sixpence per hour; 
relays of heavily-laden fish-wives bringing ever and anon fresh heaps 
of herrings in their creels ; and, outside of all, the coopers hammering 
as if for life and death,—now tightening hoops, and now slackening 
them, and anon caulking with bulrush the leaky seams. It is not 
every grammar-school in which such lessons are taught as those, in 
which all were initiated, and in which all became in some degree 
accomplished, in the grammar-school of Cromarty.” 

This, however, is but a sample of what may be called the 
tamer species of circumstance presented to a schoolboy by life 
in Cromarty. Out of school, the range was wider and more 
exciting. ‘There were the sports on the town-links, in which all 
the boys participated. There were excursions, in which our 
author led the way, and was followed but by a few more enter- 
prising spirits, along the precipices on the coast. There was the 
sea, in all its aspects of storm and calm, with occasionally the 
variation of a ship in distress, or the dead body of a shipwrecked 
sailor cast up on the beach, to become the subject of mingled 
pity, disgust, and speculation. There were opportunities of going 
out to sea with the fishermen, and witnessing scenes of herring- 
fishing at night, with darkness and water all round, and torches 
gleaming from the boats. Nor was there wanting, in our author’s 
case, such instruction and leading as might impart order and 
scientific direction to all this medley of sensations, objects, and 
incidents. His uncle Alexander, who was by far the most fre- 
quent of his grown-up companions out of doors, furnished him 
with what was in fact equivalent, though the lessons were not 
dignified with such a name, to a rudimentary course of expesi- 
tions in the Natural History. He learnt himself, to collect on 
the beach, and to distinguish from one another, the various indi- 
vidual minerals of the locality,—porphyries, granites, gneisses, 
quartz, clay-slates, mica-schists, &c.; and he could claim the 
credit of having discovered for himself, that Cromarty had one 
precious stone among her minerals,—the garnet. In the mine- 
ralogy, therefore, of his native district, and by consequence in 
the elements of its more obvious geology, he was practically self- 
taught at an early age; though, even here, uncle Sandy was his 
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referee in cases of difficulty. Of the botany of Cromarty he 
learnt a great deal in the same way, acquiring an extensive 
knowledge of the names and appearances of all the commoner 
local wild-flowers, plants, and forest-trees, as well as of the 
nature and grain of the different woods. It was in the meteor- 
ology, the hydrology, and the zoology of Cromarty, however,— 
if we may use such grand words, where uncle Sandy would doubt- 
less have used their concrete equivalents,—that uncle Sandy 
was greatest. In walks with his nephew along the beach, he 
taught him much about the weather, much about the tides, and 
infinitely more about the shell-fish, the crabs and other crusta- 
ceans, and the sea-fowl, with which the coast abounded; while, 
if leaving the beach, they strolled into the woods, there was 
plenty to talk about in the birds, bees, wasps, spiders, and the 
like, which, though content to be parishioners of Cromarty, pre- 
ferred being out of the aroma of the sea-weed. Meanwhile, 
within doors, uncle James was, in a similar manner, organizing 
and enlarging his nephew’s observations and acquisitions in an- 
other direction. What uncle Sandy was to him in the natural 
history of Cromarty, or the little world of its natural physical 
circumstance,—its rocks, its clouds, its rains, its tides, its trees, 
its ferns, its shell-fish, and its insects,;—uncle James was in the 
other and no less important department of its social and human 
history, or the whole little world of its humours and legendary 
circumstance. From him he acquired no small stock of local 
traditions, and sketches of past and present Cromarty life. Add 
to this, that an occasional trip carried him away out of Cromarty 
and its neighbourhood altogether, into wider and stranger fields 
of observation. Of these trips he records, as of most interest, 
one or two into the highlands of Sutherlandshire, where, among 
cousins of the true Gaelic breed, he had glimpses not only of 
natural scenery, but also of customs, physiognomies, and modes 
of living and thinking, very different from those of his own 
Lowland and semi-Scandinavian home. Finally, and also pro- 
perly belonging to this schooling of native and local circum- 
stance, there were numerous direct living links, besides the well- 
stored memories of his uncle James and his grandfather, by 
which he could ascend into a world of past incidents, manners, 
and costumes, very different from that which he saw around 
him. He knew and talked with men who had fought at Cul- 
loden, and who could tell him, as no book could tell him, of thie 
incidents of that day, and the scenes after the battle. He had 
seen one old Jady who had been carried, when a child, to witness 
the last witch-burning in the north of Scotland, and still remem- 
bered, with horrible distinctness, the sputtering of the charred 
flesh of the poor wrinkled victim, and the stench of the smoke 
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as the wind blew it where she and her nurse were standing. 
And he had conversed with an aged woman, who had herself 
conversed with an aged man, who told her his own recollections 
of the Covenanting times, and especially of the great popular 
excitement caused by the death of Renwick in 1687. 

There is no respect, we repeat, in which the autobiography 
of Hugh Miller is more interesting than in the unusual dignity 
it confers on this education of local circumstance, which all 
have experienced but so few appreciate. Nor, indeed, have 
there been many lives in which the efficacy of this kind of 
teaching as compared with other kinds has been so signally 
illustrated. Goethe, in the early part of his autobiography, 
takes care to do justice to the educating effects of the multifa- 
rious circumstance of his native city of Frankfcrt—its streets, 
its markets, its civic festivals, and the like—on his boyhood ; 
but even in that beautiful work, probably on account of the 
smaller proportion which the Jocal occupied in Goethe’s com- 
pleted life, the exhibition of the specific value of this kind of 
educational influence is less decisive. Burns took up and turned 
to very full account the circumstance of his native Ayrshire ; 
but even in his case we do not see so minutely through an edu- 
cation in the school of characteristic local fact as in that of Hugh 
Miller. Burns took in with a keen general eye the aspects and 
objects of Ayrshire scenery, and he knew the real life of the 
district, its legends, its humours, and the like; Hugh Miller, in 
his intimacy with Cromarty descends also to its mineralogical, 
botanical, and zoological minutie. Te is, or, fourteen years 
ago, he was, Hugh Miller of Cromarty. Even to this day 
Cromarty circumstance, or, to widen the area a little, the cir- 
cumstance of Cromarty and its adjacencies of the Moray Firth, 
pervades his genius and writings like a tinge, if we may say so, 
of native reddish powder. Well may he give a high place to 
this “school” in the list of the seminaries in which he has learnt 
most ; and well may he develop this portion of his own experi- 
ence into a general maxim likely to be useful to others. “ One 
of my best schools,” he virtually says to all working-men, “ was 
the miscellany of objects and circumstances, natural and social, 
which lay round me in my native district, challenging the first 
exercise of my senses and fancy ; and this is a species of educa- 
tion equally open to all of you.” And no one can deny the 
trath of this, Every one cannot be born and bred in Cromarty ; 
but most people are born and bred somewhere, and Cromarty 
surely has not a monopoly of what is interesting and instructive 
in art, mythology, or nature. It is not necessary to walk over 
granite and gneiss and porphyry, or to be near a region of rocks 
and herrings and seagulls, to have one’s attention attracted ot 
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natural history. It is not necessary to live in an east coast 
fishing and trading town, where there are reminiscences of Cul- 
loden and of witchburnings at Dornoch, to have one’s interest 
aroused in social incidents and singularities, and in traditionary 
lore respecting generations long gone by. There is no district 
where a man’s lot can be cast, be it bleak sea-shore, or sylvan 
inland, be it solitary sheep-walk or the dense heart of a city, be it 
on the Moray Firth or the banks of the Severn, be it over old red 
sandstone or over the latest tertiary, but in the circumstances 
of that district there are the means of an ample education 
both in the wonders of nature and in the ways of humanity, 
Even in Wapping there is not only all the heterogeneous 
bustle by day of its wharves, its docks, and its narrow streets 
blocked up by dray-carts; there is the broad Thames flowing 
past, and, when night comes, there are the stars overhead. Nay 
more, though the prevailing kind of circumstance and the pro- 
portion of the various kinds of circumstance do vary in different 
localities ; though in one the obvious temptation is towards mi- 
neralogy, in another towards botany, in a third towards the 
socially characteristic, and in a fourth towards the historical and 
legendary ; yet in no one district is there wanting variety enough 
to give a taste of all. It may be deliberately asserted that no 
patch of British earth can be taken, containing and supporting 
two thousand inhabitants, (Dr. Chalmers’s ideal of a parish,) in 
which, both in respect of natural phenomena and of social pro- 
cesses, there is not a tolerably fair representation of British 
nature and British life as a whole. And thus the education of 
local circumstance is not necessarily a narrow education. With 
but a field of two thousand inhabitants wherein to expatiate, 
there are no limits to what a man may know; for within that 
circle there is not a fundamental process of universal human 
nature, from love-making and bargain-making up to mad tyranny 
and murderous revenge, that is not proportionately epitomized. 
Kant never went out of his native Kénigsberg; and Socrates 
used jocularly to say that the only way to lure him beyond thie 
walls of Athens was for some one to inveigle him into an argument 
and then walk backwards like a roper. Even between a district 
in one country and a district in another, the amount of difference 
is less than the amount of circumstance which both have in 
common, ‘The stalwart Cromarty man eating his porridge, the 
olive-faced Italian eating his polenta, the languid Hindoo eating 
his ghee and rice, have all acquired, in reality, despite their 
superficial differences, the same substantial stock of experimental 
knowledge; so that, give us the aphorism of a Cromarty man, 
and it shall be wisdom in Italy and Hindostan, give us the 
aphorism of an Italian, and it shall be wisdom in Hindostan and 
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Cromarty, give us the aphorism of a Hindoo, and it shall please 
both in Cromarty and Italy. Bating a slight overplus of allu- 
sion to the single Spanish circumstance of garlic, Sancho Panza’s 
proverbs and maxims might have been produced anywhere. 

And this leads us on to another “ school,” to which our author 
assigns hardly less importance in the history of his education 
than to that of which we have just been speaking, and to which 
many will be disposed to assign considerably more. If a man 
does desire to transcend, for the purposes of self-education, the 
little world of scenery and fact afforded by his native district, 
there are two ways of doing so—by books and by travel. One 
may become acquainted with the physical, social, and historical 
features of other places either by actually moving into the midst 
of them, and personally receiving their impressions; or one may 
have the information brought to one’s own door in books. The 
second is by far the most convenient mode for the majority, and 
for all it possesses certain obvious advantages. Accordingly, 
while the education of travel has always been in high repute as 
a method of supplementary culture for the rich and the leisurely, 
the education of books has always taken the precedence of it as, 
of the two, the more essential and comprehensive. So much is 
this the case, that for several centuries in all civilized nations 
the word education has come to mean alinost exclusively book- 
learning or literary culture. 

Like Burns, Ilugh Miller had a perfectly competent amount 
of good school-education. In his fifth or sixth year he went to 
a dame’s school, where he learnt to read. Thence he was trans- 
ferred to the grammar school of Cromarty, where, with one hun- 
dred and twenty other boys, his coevals in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, he went through the ordinary course of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and whatever else was taught in parish schools 
in the north of Scotland. He even began Latin with a view to 
college. Finally, in his fifteenth or sixteenth year, as near as we 
can make out the date, he attended for some time a kind of pri- 
vate or subscription school set up in the town as a rival to the 
grammar school. All this, we suppose, amounted to just as good 
a school education as was at that time to be had by any youth 
in Cromarty; and if Burns, remembering Ais school training, 
with its smattering of French and Trigonometry, could say with 
literal truth, according to the standard of Ayrshire, 

“ My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education O,” 
Hugh Miller, among his contemporaries of the north of Scotland, 
cah say quite as much. The truth is, as we have already hinted, 


there is much misapprehension on this point, especially among 
Englishmen. It is difficult for Englishmen to realize the state of 
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things in Scotland, or, at least, in the north of Scotland, as re- 
gards the possibility of education for a poor man’s son. Fifteen 
years ago, (and, we believe, still,) the very best classical school 
education that a boy could have in the chief city in the north 
of Scotland, was to be had for ten shillings and sixpence a 
quarter. Any boy, a native of that town and living with his 
parents, could receive not only the best, but absolutely the most 
dignified, school education that the town afforded, for precisely 
that sum ; and it was not in the power of the wealthiest citizen 
to procure for his son a better classical schooling than that sum 
purchased for the poorest. The sons of the richest and of some 
of the poorest men in the town passed equally through that 
school, and were taught Latin five hours a day all at the same 
rate of half-a-guinea a-head quarterly. That was the grammar 
school of a university town, and a kind-of preparatory classical 
seminary where boys of the town, or who were boarded in the 
town, were prepared for the university. To the same or to a 
neighbouring university came youths who had received thiir 
preparatory training in the ordinary parish schools scattered over 
the north of Scotland, the difference between the city grammar 
school and these parochial schools being that in the former the 
instruction was wholly in Latin, Greek, and their accompani- 
ments, whereas, in the latter, Latin was taught only as something 
accessory, to the few who wanted it. Cromarty grammar school 
then, was the parochial school of a considerable town, where : 
boy could receive all the elements of an English education, and 
could also, if he chose to enter the Latin class, be fitted for col- 
lege. ‘Thus, in the matter of school education, Hugh Miller’s 
position is exactly this, that he went, along with his coevals, up 
very nearly to the last point that Cromarty means and appurte- 
nances could carry him. To go farther would have involved 
leaving Cromarty and going, for five months every year, to King’s 
College, Aberdeen, as the nearest university. About two or 
three per cent. at the utmost, of the Cromarty youths did so ; and 
Hugh Miller was not one of these, though he was on the point 
of being one. Or, to represent the matter on a larger statistical 
scale, about six or seven hundred youths annually at that time 
in all Scotland were drafted into the universities; and Hugh 
Miller of Cromarty just stopped short of being one of the seven 
hundred of his year.. That is a fair measure of his education in 
the scholastic and technical sense. 

And what is the great boon which, according to Mr. Miller’s 
conscientious estimate in looking back, he derived from this quite 
respectable amount of pedagogy? Precisely this—it gave him 
the faculty of reading books. In this, interpreted in its full 
meaning, he considers that he may sum up all that he ever de- 
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rived from that portion of his education which is generally re- 
garded as constituting the whole of education. Accordingly 
among his ‘ schoolmasters’ it is by no means his pedagogues that 
figure most conspicuously. The only person of this class to whom 
he pays any tribute of indebtedness is the master of the grammar 
school, whom he describes as a scholar, and a man of some 
literary taste, and some loose impressiveness of character. With 
this exception, he seems to represent all that he obtained from 
his attendance at school as amounting merely to what he might 
have obtained otherwise, though perhaps more circuitously and 
laboriously—the accomplishment of reading, with its correlative, 
writing. Seeing that he cast Latin aside with the Rudiments, 
uncle James or uncle Sandy might really have taught him sub- 
stantially what he learnt at school; though, on the principle of 
division of labour, the work was judiciously devolved on the 
dame and the two pedagogues, who made teaching a business. 
In this respect, we believe, Mr. Miller’s estimate of the value of 
the pedagogic element in education, as ascertained for himself 
by his own experience, will fall considerably below that which 
many, no more disposed than he is to consider pedagogues the 
only or even the chief schoolmasters of youth, will yet be 
constrained to form by reference to their experience. We have 
ourselves known men of the class of pedagogues whose effect 
on the entire education of the district to which they belonged 
was immense—men who rayed out spirit and enthusiasm among 
the youth of whole neighbourhoods, and whose service to society 
consisted in nothing less than this, that, annually for twenty or 
thirty years, they had sent forth fifty or eighty lads into it, more 
docile, more methodical, more upright, and more brilliant beings 
than they would otherwise have been. Arnold of Rugby was 
but the conspicuous type of a class of men of which there are 
at this hour, both in England and Scotland, many obscure repre- 
sentatives. Bearing this in mind, one must, even on the largest 
view of what education is, assign a high educational value to the 
scholastic element. That this element figures so low in Mr. 
Miller’s account of the process of his education may arise in a 
great measure from the fact, that his experience of professional 
schoolmasters was not particularly fortunate; but it must arise 
also, in part, from the unusual preponderance in his case of other 
agencies of education, and from the fact that he stopped short, 
in his schooling, precisely there where pedagogy begins to reveal 
Its peculiar power and rises into an art. At the same time, we 
are glad that such is the case, seeing that it lends the whole 
weight of Mr. Miller’s experience to what we consider a most 
Important practical conclusion—namely, that, after all, the 
schools of a country fulfil their main and most proper function 
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when they thoroughly impart the faculty of reading books. It 
might be well if, in these days, when the great problem of Na- 
tional Education i is so much discussed, this limited notion of what 
we can expect from schools were, for a time at least, more preva- 
lent. If by schools we understand institutions for completely 
educating the youth of a country, that is, for uniting in them- 
selves all those educational functions which in Mr. Miller’s case 
were distributed among so many ‘ schools’ and ‘ schoolmasters, 
then the task of constructing a national system of schools does 
seem hopeless. Nay, if, taking a more moderate view, we desire 
to have schools that shall include a complete system of arrange- 
ments for the formation of all the habits, and the inculcation of 
all the doctrines considered primarily necessary to make a youth 
a tolerably good member of civil society, even then we shall find 
the construction of a national system of schools a truly Herculean 
labour. a shall we fix in schools what we have not yet fixed in 
society ? But if we choose for a time to define schools as institu- 
tions set up to accomplish thoroughly the one good object of 
teaching all the children of a community to read and write, then, 
though we shall greatly narrow our notion of schools in so doing, 
it will not seem an impossible task to devise a machinery ade- 
quate for the purpose. As yet in Great Britain we have never 
attained even to this very moderate ideal of a national school 
system. Not to mention the masses among us who cannot read 
or write at all, the number of those who, in the language of sta- 
tistical returns, can only “ read and write imperfectly,” i is enor: 
mously great. With regard to such, it ought to be considered 
that schools have simply not fulfilled any function whatever. 
Until the entire mechanical difficulty of reading has been over- 
come and the art made a pleasant and unconscious possession, no 


child can be said to have had the benefit of a school. The one f 


grand separation between the educated and the uneducated of a 
community is, as we have already said, the accomplishment of 
perfect and easy reading. All on the one side of this line of se 
paration fall back into the one promiscuous class of the iiliterate; 
all-whom an adequate school-training has placed on the other 
side, constitute another class, among ‘whom, indeed, there may 
be grades and _ peerages, but who yet all have in common that 
which distinguishes them from the Helots, and puts their future 
in their own power—the franchise of books. The traditional 


superiority of the humbler ranks of Scotchmen over the corres ff 


ponding ranks of Englishmen has consisted, we believe, very 
much in this single circumstance, that, thanks to our school-sys 
tem, such as it is, the poorest Scotchman, wherever he goes, does 
carry with him, as a part of his outfit, some capacity and taste for 
reading. Whether, however, in the view of all this, we ought 
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to be content with such a system of schools as shall merely pro- 
vide for universal instruction in reading and writing, is another 
and a very difficult question. All that we say is, that Mr. Mil- 
ler’s autobiography contains suggestions on this point that ought 
to be taken into account. If Mr. Miller’s work did nothing else 
than fully bring out and impress upon people the one notion that 
education requires a plurality of schools, it would do a great ser- 
vice. Perhaps we are in error in supposing that, by any inge- 
nuity, we can ever contrive any one educational institution that 
shall do for a boy all that work which, in our author’s case, it 
required an uncle James, and an uncle Sandy, and the various 
circumstance of a Scottish east coast, and a hard life as a stone- 
mason, and much teaching besides, to perform. 

What pedagogy did for Hugh Miller, we repeat, was to put 
him in possession of the franchise of books. At the dame’s 
school, as he himself says, he thoroughly “ mastered the grand 
acquirement of his life—the art of holding converse with books ;” 
his subsequent schooling being little more than a continued exer- 
cise of this acquirement under superintendence. He became, 
as is invariably the case with such men in their boyhood, an in- 
satiable and omnivorous reader, First, of course, came the Bible 
and the Shorter Catechism—the foundation of all, even if re- 
garded only as so much literature. Then came a course of 
congenial reading in “ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ “ Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk,” the “ Yellow Dwarf,’ “ Sinbad the Sailor,” and 
other “ immortal works” of that class. Moving on, our 
author attacked in succession “ Pope’s Odyssey and Iliad,” 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” the judgment chapter in Howie’s “ Scotch Wor- 
thies,” the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” “ Ambrose on Angels,” 
“Miracles of Nature and Art,” the “ Adventures of Philip 
Quarll,” and a collection of “ Voyages and Travels,” including 
those of Cook, Byron, Anson, Drake, Dampier, Raleigh, and 
Captain Woods Rogers, All these were read, sometimes in odd 
volumes, before his eleventh year, by which time also he had 
dipped into “ Flavel,” Henry’s “ Commentary,” the “ Cloud of 
Witnesses,” and other works of old Scottish theology. Then 
came Hamilton’s version of Blind Harry’s “ Wallace,” and with 
it the usual fit of enthusiastic Scotticism. Dryden’s “ Virgil” 
and other translations followed. The family stock of literature 
having been thus exhausted, neighbours and friends in Cromarty 
were laid under contribution, and especially one Francie, a re- 
tired clerk and supercargo, out of whose stock were obtained the 
“Nineteen Years’ Travels of William Lithgow,” the complete 
“British Essayists,” from Addison to Mackenzie, Goldsmith’s 
“Essays” and “ Citizen of the World,” a number of translations 
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of “ Voyages and Travels” from the French, translations from 
Klopstock, Lavater, and some other German writers, and a collec- 
tion of the minor poems, &c. of the wits of Queen Anne. “ Shake- 
speare” came in due time, and other books and medleys of which 
it is useless to take reckoning. We have only to fancy such a 
mass of miscellaneous pabulum as the above healthily digested, 
and to remember that the ingredients most likely to take a per- 
manent effect on the constitution were the Voyages and Travels, 
Blind Harry, the Scottish Worthies, Pope, the British Essayists, 
and the Queen Anne Wits, and we shail have an idea of what 
may have been the literary capacities and tastes of our author in 
his sixteenth or seventeenth year. That he should by this time 
have begun to venture on literary production for himself was a 
matter of course. At the grammar school he had acquired a 
reputation among his class-fellows as a narrator of stories, In 
his letters to his school-fellows he began to consider expression 
and style. Lastly, obeying the usual imitative instinct, he wrote 
verses, His last exploit as a schoolboy was to engage in a 
wrestling-match on the school-floor with the master, and then, 
in revenge for having been thrown, to write a satire upon him. 
The piece, entitled “ The Pedagogue,” was much relished by 
those who were in the secret of the authorship, and was duly 
copied out and forwarded to its victim by the penny-post. It 
opens thus :— 

With solemn mien and pious air, 

S—k—r attends each call of grace ; 
Loud eloquence bedecks his prayer, 
And formal sanctity his face. 

All good; but turn the other side 

And see the smiling beau displayed— 

The pompous strut, exalted air, 

And all that marks the fop is there. 


Our young Cromarty hero is evidently becoming formidable. 
If he can first nearly throw his schoolmaster in a wrestling- 
match, and then make him wince by the use of his pen, it is 
clear that the man is already stirring in him, and that it is time 
for him to be done with pedagogues. Accordingly, the fore- 
going lampoon was his farewell to school-life. 

Doing our best to realize the exact state of the case, and ex- 
pressing distinctly what, in the modesty of autobiography, can § 
only indirectly appear, we can pronounce Hugh Miller to have 
been, at this period of his life, undoubtedly the foremost youth 
in the whole district of Cromarty—the strongest in body; the 
largest in brain; the most adventurous in pedestrian excursions; 
the best-informed in local natural history, local legend, and local 
fact of all kinds; the most extensively read in books; the best 
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writer of letters and verses; the most cultivated, in short, in 
everything held in scholastic repute, except spelling, Latin, and 
English pronunciation. This, though we have to infer it, seems 
the literal truth. The only natural faculty in which, so far as 
we can gather, he was decidedly deficient, was that known as the 
musical ear. Nature, he says, in despite of unusually large 
phrenological indications, had entirely withheld from him this 
one of her gifts. His uncle Sandy, who was profound in 
psalmody, had, as he thought, once taught him to recognise the 
psalm-tune of St. George’s; but even this supposed acquisition 
broke down the first time that another tune was sung in church, 
in which, as in St. George’s, the last line of the stanza was re- 
peated. If, however, even now, the real connexion between the 
musical ear and the general intellect is an insoluble problem ; 
if, even now, Hugh Miller’s is another name to be added to those 
of Coleridge, Chalmers, Scott, Burns, and many more, all prov- 
ing that the technical ear for music is distinct even from so ap- 
parently similar a thing as the passion for rhythm, cadence, and 
rhetorical harmony—it is not likely that in Cromarty at that 
time the want was regarded as anything very serious. At the 
outset of life, at least, the swarthy Ayrshire poet was no better 
endowed with the ear for music than his fair-haired admirer and 
fellow-countryman of the north,—Robert Burns and his brother 
Gilbert having been, according to the testimony of their school- 
master, the least musically sensitive of all the lads in the parish. 
By perseverance on the violin Burns partly overcame this defect 
in later life; but Mr. Miller, it seems, remains as he was. But 
whether he could distinguish St. George’s from Peterborough or 
not, he was decidedly the ablest and most accomplished lad in 
all Cromarty and its neighbourhood. That was, or ought to 


» have been admitted; and it would have been but a very probable 


calculation, on the back of this, that he was also the ablest and 
most accomplished lad in all that region of the north of Scot- 
land which Cromarty could survey. What was to be done with 
this youth, in whose subsequent career his native place and the 
whole north of Scotland might well feel interested ? 

No public meeting of the inhabitants of Cromarty was con- 
vened to decide this question. It was decided in a small com- 
mittee, of which the youth himself, and his uncles, James and 
Sandy, were the principal members. Family circumstances 
and the custom of the place had limited the choice of courses to 
these two—a migration, after a little while of farther prepara- 
tion, to King’s College, Aberdeen, there to study for one of the 
learned professions, and, most naturally, for the Scottish Church ; 
or, immediate apprenticeship to some trade. There were serious 


j discussions in the committee on the subject. Uncles James 
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and Sandy were decidedly for college and a learned profession, 
towards which course their own scanty means were freely 
offered. The youthdemurred. “I had no wish and no peculiar 
fitness,” he says, “to be either lawyer or doctor; and as for the 
Church, that was too serious a direction to look in for one’s 
bread, unless one could honestly regard one’s self as called to 
the Church’s proper work; and I could not.” This argument 
was decisive ; “ better be anything,” said the uncles, “than an 
uncalled minister.” Even then, fifty pounds in hand might have 
arrested the decision ; but, as it was, a trade was resolved upon. 
The husband of a maternal aunt was a stone-mason in a small way 
of business, and to him Hugh Miller was apprenticed. An im- 
portant fact, as it has turned out, in the history of the mason trade! 

We cannot pretend to do anything like justice to this new 
“school” into which our author thus entered in his seventeenth 
year, and in which he remained, with only a change from form 
to form, till his thirty-fourth. One thing is to be borne in mind: 
The scholar carried with him into the new school not only all 
his previous acquisitions, but also a firm resolution that the cir- 
cumstances of his new position should not interfere with his 
efforts to add to them. “ Daring to believe,” he says, “ that 
literature, and mayhap natural science, were, after all, my pro- 
per vocations, I resolved that much of my leisure time should 
be given to careful observation, and the study of our best Eng- 
lish authors.” Bearing this in mind, bearing in mind that our 
author, when he donned his apron and took the mallet in hand, 
carried with him into the trade a determinate character and 
bent, which its occupations could neither subdue nor satisfy, 
and to which he was resolved that they should even all minister, 
it will not be difficult to see, farther, that there were precisely 
two ways in which his new mode of life could affect him. In 
the first place, as a philosophic friend of ours would say, it 
would affect himself subjectively, by gradually bringing him 
into that point of view from which the stone-mason, in parti- 
cular, surveys nature and society,—it would gradually beget in 
him the stone-mason cast of thought. In the second place, 
it would affect him by introducing him to quite a new range of 
objective circumstances and particulars—the peculiar world, so 
to speak, of the Scottish stone-mason. ‘To express the same 
thing otherwise, the man whose profession it is to handle a mal- 
let and hew and set stones, learns to think in a certain corres- 
ponding manner, the peculiarities of which might be investigated; 
and he is also led into scenes and places where only men who 
handle mallets and hew and set stones habitually go. The two 
effects, it will be seen, are fundamentally one; but they are, 
nevertheless, distinguishable. 
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As every profession or craft calls into play certain bodily 
sinews or senses more than others, and so produces a certain 
gait or attitude in its practitioners, so every profession or craft 
calls forth more especially certain intellectual and moral faculties, 
and thus impresses on its practitioners a stamp of individuality. 
We all know the external aspect and gait of a stone-mason, 
strong, manly, whitish fellow that he is; what is his interior 
type and build of intellect? Mr. Miller can answer this question 
far better than we can. 


“ Between the workmen that pass sedentary lives within doors, 
such as weavers and tailors, and those who labour in the open air, 
such as masons and ploughmen, there exists a grand generic differ- 
ence. Sedentary mechanics are usually less contented than laborious 
ones; and as they almost always work in parties, and as their com- 
paratively light, though often long and wearily-plied employments, 
do not so much strain their respiratory organs but that they can 
keep up an interchange of idea when at their toils, they are gener- 
ally much better able to state their grievances, and much more fluent 
in speculating on their causes. They develop more freely than the 
laborious out-of-doors workers of the country, and present, as a class, 
a more intelligent aspect. On the other hand, when the open-air 
worker does so overcome his difficulties as to get fairly developed, he 
is usually of a fresher and more vigorous type than the sedentary one. 
Burns, Hogg, Allan Cunningham, are the literary representatives of 
the order; and it will be found that they stand considerably in ad- 
vance of the Thoms, Bloomfields, and 'Tannahills that represent the 
sedentary workmen. The silent, solitary, hard-toiled men, if nature 
has put no better stuff in them than that of which stump-orators and 
chartist lecturers are made, remain silent, repressed by their cireum- 
stances ; but if of a higher grade, and if they once do get their mouths 
fairly opened, they speak with power, and bear with them into our 
literature the freshness of the green earth and the freedom of the 
open sky. [Here follow some interesting remarks on the barber, the 
tailor, the smith, and the shoemaker. | The professional character of 
the mason varies a good deal in the several provinces of Scotland, 
according to the various circumstances in which he is placed. He is 
in general a blunt, manly, taciturn fellow, who, without much of the 
adical and chartist about him, especially if wages be good and em- 
ployment abundant, rarely touches his hat to a gentleman. [lis 
employment is less purely mechanical than many others: he is not 
like a man ceaselessly engaged in pointing needles or fashioning pin- 
heads. On the contrary, every stone he lays or hews demands the 
exercise of a certain amount of judgment for itself; and so he cannot 
wholly suffer his mind to fall asleep over his work. When engaged, 
too, in erecting some fine building, he always experiences a degree 
of interest in marking the effect of the design developing itself piece- 
meal, and growing up under his hands; and so he rarely wearies of 
what he is doing. Further, his profession has this advantage, that 
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it educates his sense of sight. Accustomed to ascertain the straiglht- 
ness of lines at a glance, and to cast his eye along plane walls, or 
the mouldings of entablatures or architraves, in order to determine 
the rectitude of the masonry, he acquires a sort of mathematical pre- 
cision in determining the true bearing and position of objects, and is 
usually found, when admitted into a rifle club, to equal, without pre- 
vious practice, its second-rate shots. He only falls short of its first- 
rate ones, because, uninitiated by the experience of his profession in 
the mystery of the parabolic curve, he fails, in taking aim, to make 
the proper allowance for it. The mason is almost always a silent 
man; the strain on his respiration is too great, when he is actively 
employed, to leave the necessary freedom to the organs of speech ; 
and so at least the provincial builder or stone-cutter rarely or never 
becomes a democratic orator. I have met with exceptional cases in 
the larger towns ; but they were the result of individual idiosynerasies, 
developed in clubs and taverns, and were not professional. . . . . 
It is, however, with the character of our north-country masons tliat 
I have at present chiefly to do. Living in small villages, or in cot- 
tages in the country, they can very rarely procure employment in the 
neighbourhood of their dwellings, and so they are usually content to 
regard these as simply their homes for the winter and earlier spring 
months, when they have nothing to do, and to remove for work to 
other parts of the country, where bridges, or harbours, or farm-stead- 
ings are in the course of building,—to be subjected there to the in- 
fluences of what is known as the barrack, or rather bothy life. These 
barracks or bothies are almost always of the most miserable descrip- 
tion. I have lived in hovels that were invariably flooded in wet 
weather by the overflowings of neighbouring swamps, and through 
whose roofs I could tell the hour at night by marking from my bed 
the stars that were passing over the openings along the ridge ; I have 
resided in other dwellings of rather higher pretensions, in which I have 
been awakened during every heavier night-shower by the rain-drops 
splashing upon my face where I laya-bed. . . . . In these bar- 
racks the food is of the plainest and coarsest description ; oatmeal 
forms its staple, with milk, when milk can be had, which is not 
always; and as the men have to cook by turns, with only half an 
hour or so given them in which to light a fire, and prepare the meal 
for a dozen or twenty associates, the cooking is invariably an exceed- 
ingly rough and simple affair, . . . . One marked effect of the 
annual change which the north-country mason has to undergo from a 
life of domestic comfort to a life of hardship in the bothy, if he has 
not passed middle life, is a great apparent increase in his animal spi- 
rits. At home he is in all probability a quiet, rather dull-looking 
personage, not much given to laugh or joke; whereas in the bothy, 
if the squad be a large one, he becomes wild and a humorist,—lauglis 
much, and grows ingenious in playing off pranks on his fellows. 
Yet, amid all this wild merriment and license there was not a work- 
man who did not regret the comforts of his quiet home, and long for 
the happiness which was, he felt, to be enjoyed only there. It has 
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long been known that gaiety is not solid enjoyment; but that the 
gaiety should indicate little else than the want of solid enjoyment, 
is a circumstance not always suspected. . . . . There are, how- 
ever, two circumstances that serve to prevent the bothy life of the 
north-country mason from essentially injuring his character in the 
way it almost never fails to injure that of the farm-servant. As he 
has to calculate on being, part of every winter, and almost every 
spring, unemployed, he is compelled to practise a self-denying eco- 
nomy, the effect of which, when not carried to the extreme of a 
miserly narrowness, is always good; and Hallow-day returns him 
every season to the humanizing influences of his home.” 


Subjected to all the influences of the mode of life here so well 
described, our author, first as a stripling apprentice among older 
masons, and then for some years as a full-grown journeyman, 
skilled in his craft, and earning its highest wages, willingly con- 
tracted his competent share of “ the mason’s” peculiarities. It is 
to be noted, however, that it was only during the first half of his 
entire connexion with the trade of a stone-mason that he was sub- 
jected to those more coarse and rough experiences of bothy-life 
and the like, which he has pictured in the foregoing passage. 
After having worked as a journeyman for some years, and having, 
during that time, had his due share of such hardships, he was 
able in part to release himself from them, and to support himself 
in a manner more agreeable to his tastes, and more conducive 
to his comfort, by exchanging the life of a journeyman operative, 
working, season after season, for different masters, and in com- 
pany with other journeymen, for that of a jobbing-mason, under- 
taking such small private commissions in the way of his trade as 
he could himself execute within a moderate distance either of 
Cromarty or Inverness, Of this kind of work—and much of it 
consisted in the sculpturing and lettering of tomb-stones, stone- 
dials, and the like,—he found quite enough to enable him during 
nine or ten years to earn a subsistence at least equal to that 
which he had before earned as a journeyman under contractors. 
Sull, even during this improved period, his worldly condition 
was, in all respects, that of an operative mason. If he did not 
work, as one of a gang, in quarries or in sheds, near buildings 
in course of erection, and lodge in barracks and bothies with 
companions, his work was still hard manual labour in the open 
air in all weathers, and his domestic accommodations were the 
same as those of any plain careful Scotch mechanic. Literally, 
therefore, and in the strictest sense, Hugh Miller’s education 
during the greater part of his whole adult life, was that of a 
common mason ; and as truly as Thom or Tannahill can be re- 
garded as representatives in literature of the peculiar style of 
mind brought on by the habits of their trade, may Hugh Miller 
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be regarded as a literary representative of the habits brought on 
by his. And certainly, there is nothing in him of that morbid 
and acrid humour, that too keen and peevish state of nerve, 
which is apt, if his observations are correct, to characterize the 
genius of the sedentary operative. He thinks and writes mus- 
cularly, cheerfully and healthily, like a man whose work has 
been in the open air, and whose fare has been solid and farina- 
ceous. He has carried something of the gait and massiveness of 
the stone-mason with him into literature. “He even lays down his 
sentences slowly and deliberately, as if they were so many blocks 
to be set squarely in their proper places, plain and ornamented, 
just as they come. A page of his writing in type presents to 
the accustomed eye a compact, and, as one might say, a well- 
built appearance. And the thought which is bedded in the type 
is always substantial, and, even where the form is most delicate 
and the colour richest, of hard and firm material. 
But, though taking on genially enough the impress and man- 
ner of his new mode of life, it was still as a man who had 
brought more into it than the desire to earn its wages and con- 
form to its usages. In every company of w orkmen to which he 
belonged during his apprentice and journeyman days his taste for 
reading alone must have marked him out as a man far out of the 
common way. Faithful to his resolution on entering the trade, 
he employed, from the very first moment, all the leisure which 
it left him in the work of earnest intellectual cultivation, In 
noisy bothies, on summer and autumn evenings, or at home 
during the winter, he continued uninterruptedly to read all 
kinds of books. It must have been during this, the most labo- 
rious period of his life, that he began to form that intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with the works of the English poets and 
prose writers, as well as with their lives, of which his writings 
give such ample proof. Of the English literature of the 
eighteenth century in particular, with its Swifts, its Addisons, 
its Popes, its Shenstones, its Goldsmiths, and its Cowpers, 
there was probably in all England itself no such assiduous 
student as this obscure Scottish operative of the years 1818-25, 
whose days were spent in quarries or under masons’ sheds, and 
his evenings in wretched Highland bothies, or in scarcely 
superior hovels in Lowland villa ages. The old Scottish poets and 
prose-writers were also duly overtaken as occasion threw them 
in his way; and at this day we believe there is no Scotchman 
who could repeat so many passages of Barbour, Dunbar, Gawin 
Douglas, or Lyndsay by heart, or who could, out of his own 
stores, give so vivid a sketch, at bidding, of the past history and 
gossip of Scottish literature. To read Burns, Allan Ramsay, 
Byron, and the Waverley Novels, is by no means an unusual 
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amount of literary achievement among Scottish working-men ; 
but a course of such various and steady reading as that which 
our author went through would, even in these days of mechanics’ 
institutions and local libraries, be an undertaking for a select few. 
Nor was it to the mere literature of fiction, history, poetry, legend, 
biography, and anecdote—the various field of what might be 
called pleasant or amusing reading—that our author restricted 
himself. Something like justice was also done to the chief works 
of English and Scottish philosophical thought—more especially 
those of Locke, Kames, Hume, Reid, Adam Smith, Dugald 
Stewart, and other metaphysicians of the eighteenth century. 
This, if we may judge from certain allusions, was rather a matter 
of conscience than of real liking; and probably the reader found 
more of genuine interest in the biographies of this class of British 
authors, the concrete facts of their lives, than in their specula- 
tions. The same, however, can hardly be said of such readings 
as he found opportunity for in one other field not properly in- 
cluded in pure literature—that of natural science. Here he 
ranged at large with a sense of real enjoyment; and though 
books in this department were not then so numerous as now, 
such as came in his way, from encyclopzedias to manuals, must 
have been turned to very good profit. We are not sure even 
whether, leaving the walks of merely descriptive science, such 
as botany or zoology, our author did not also find time at this 
period to carry his school-mathematics a little farther by private 
studies in Euclid and other manuals, and to cultivate some ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the higher physical sciences, 
such as astronomy, mechanics, and chemistry. Possibly these 
higher exercises of self-education were reserved for the later 
period of his career as an operative, when his opportunities of 
leisure and quiet evening study were greater. This, at all 
events, we remark about his writings, that he never shrinks from 
an allusion requiring knowledge in these directions—be it to 
asymptote, equation, curve, parallax, atomic weight, or anything 
else equally naughty to your spruce Cockney (iitérateur ; and 
that his allusions of this kind are always perfectly accurate. 
When and where, too, did he get all that very good Latin for 
the names of his plants? Moreover, he speaks of making 
sketches, architectural drawings, and no end of other things; 
nor does it require his own statement to let us know that all this 
while he was writing verses, rhapsodies, reflections, and solilo- 
quies of his own, which if picked up among the moors or in some 
country churchyard, on their original dingy and well-economized 
paper, would have made a travelling Cambridge student wonder 
what uncaught Addison or Goldsmith was going loose in that 
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hyperboreal region, falling short of stationery, and scattering his 
scraps to the winds. 

The profession of a stone-mason, however, not only left our 
author time to prosecute for himself all that species of culture 
which could be acquired by reading and reflection ; it opened up 
to him, also, a more direct and specific means of education, by 
moving him about from spot to spot, and introducing him to an 
ever-varying succession of new Scottish scenes and circumstances. 
His first scenes of labour, indeed, as an apprentice and a jour- 
neyman, were among the quarries and in the solitudes of his na- 
tive region of the Moray Firth; but even there he broke in upon 
new ground, and became acquainted with spots with which he 
had not till then been familiar. His acquaintance with the 
Highlands, too, till then confined to Ross-shire and Sutherland, 
was gradually extended by journeys into totally new districts, 
with features peculiar to themselves. Many a spot of wild beauty, 
lying round the little circle of hewn and unhewn stones where 
he and his companions plied their mid-day labours, received his 
solitary evening visits, and breathed its quiet but everlasting in- 
fluence into his trains of meditation. Even now, we suppose, 
he has but to shut his eyes, and a succession of these old local 
visions will come back—sweet inland glens created for nothing 
but the hush of the waterfall; clusters of hamlets, each under 
its patch of stars; remote village-churchyards studded with their 
homely tombstones; rocky coves and promontories where me- 
mory still hears the sullen swinge of the sea. One journey in 
particular he refers to as of peculiar interest at the time—that 
which introduced him first to the scenery and circumstance of 
the western coasts of Scotland. He records at some length the 
novel impressions which this part of Scotland made upon him, 
coming upon it, as he did, fresh from the east coast, and with his 
mind full of east coast images. The very sea on the west coast 
was different; one could see the pebbles at the bottom through 
a far greater depth of water; and the fish and molluscs were not 
the same. All this, and hundreds of other facts of the kind, he 
noticed with the practised eye of a tourist and a naturalist ; and 
all this he now accounts to have been no inefficient part of his 
schooling while a working man. More important in many re- 
spects than his visit to the west coast, was his professional jour- 
ney to the south, and his residence in the vicinity of Edinburgh 
during the entire season of 1824-5. The first visit to Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood is always an event of note in the life of a 
Scottish provincial, and especially in that of a young native of 
the north of Scotland; and that in the case of Hugh Miller the 
migration was one of unusual consequence, appears from the 
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large space assigned in the Autobiography to his reminiscences 
of the south country. It was immediately after this visit to the 
south that he abandoned the rougher life of a journeyman, and 
began that of a jobbing mason or stone-cutter,—finding sufti- 
cient employment in such private commissions as the neighbour- 
hood of Cromarty afforded, with occasional excursions into the 
adjacent counties of Ross, Elgin, and Inverness, 

The whole of this education supplied to Mr. Miller between 
his seventeenth and his thirty-fourth year immediately out of 
the exercise of his trade, consisted, it will be seen, but in an 
extension and continuation of that “ education of circumstance,” 
of which his preceding life as a youth had afforded so conspicu- 
ous an example. The only difference was that the school was 
wider, For “ Cromarty scenery and circumstance,” substitute 
“ Scottish scenery and circumstance,” still allowing the north of 
Scotland and its east coast to predominate, and the essential 
nature of the progress will be sufficiently indicated. Here, too, 
the former classification of the kinds of cireumstance into the 
two main divisions of circumstance of the Uncle Sandy vein, 
and circumstance of the Uncle James vein will still hold good. 
As, formerly, our author, combining in himself the tastes and 
predilections of the two uncles, had shewn an equal aptitude for 
the natural history of Cromarty, and for the miscellaneous studies 
which it offered in the shape of legends, antiquities, social 
habits, and quaint individual physiognomies, so now, with his 
firmer powers of self-control, and his larger stock of principles 
and ideas, he still moved on gathering facts from both worlds 
wherever he went. New minerals were picked up and polished, 
new arrangements of rock observed, new plants identified, new 
fishes and molluses studied and dissected. What with such an 
increased store of materials personally collected, what with the 
higher scientific organization that could be given to them by 
hints caught from books or by original hypotheses and generali- 
zations, Uncle Sandy and Cromarty were soon left far behind. 
Above all, in geology the progress was immense. Until the 
time of his becoming a mason, the geology of our author had 
amounted to little more than an empirical knowledge of the 
mineral characters of rocks. The wonders of the fossil-world 
had hardly dawned upon his view. An occasional fact, such as 
the disinterring of the trunk of an antediluvian tree in a morass, 
had suiticed to bring the vision of a Pre-adamite universe of 
organized life just within his range. But hardly had he been a 
few days at work in his first quarry when, attracted by the 
organisms in which, as it chanced, the locality was unusually 
rich, he began, almost instinctively, his course of geological 
researches, From place to place, wherever he went, from the 
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shores of the Moray Firth to those of the Firth of Forth, the 
hammer was continually in his pocket, and his eye ever inde- 
fatigable in the search for fossils. The results, all the world 
knows. Not only did the stone-mason, blending what he saw 
with what he read, become a self-taught geologist, learned in all 
that contemporary science professed to know; not only did he 
add to the number of his private enjoyments that of being able 
to speculate as profoundly as some of the first intellects of the 
age on the great theme of our planet’s primeval history ; it fell 
to him also to make for himself the name of a discoverer, and to 
be the first to decipher in the volume of nature a passage till 
then unread. Hugh Miller and the Old Red Sandstone are 
names now indissolubly associated; and the connexion was 
formed long before the world knew of it. Thus, at least, Uncle 
Sandy might have been more than satisfied with the fruits of 
his elementary teaching. But the vein of Uncle James was still 
as strongly marked in the genius of his pupil; and the claims of 
Scottish antiquities, legends, and social facts, were not sacrificed 
to those of Scottish geology. This, indeed, is Hugh Miller’s 
peculiarity, that into whatever district he goes, the geology and 
the humanity of that district seem equally to attract him. There 
are, we doubt not, readers of his volumes who invariably skip 
the geological pages; and there may possibly be also—though 
this is not so likely—readers who skip the other pages to alight 
on these. Such a union of Uncle James and Uncle Sandy is 
very rare among our British authors. Scott, for example, was 
Uncle James all over. It was enough for him to have the liv- 
ing population with its humours, its bustling life of joy and 
sorrow, its habitations and traditions, and a suflicient surface 
of Scottish scenery whereon to plant them, And this is what 
literature properly requires. Our author, however, begins 
deeper. He constructs the stony skeleton of a district, and 
carries it through the Pre-adamite ages, and fossilizes for you all 
that has ever been in it, or on it, from its ferns to its saurians, 
before he considers it an available landscape, on which you and 
he can intelligently keep your footing. If he is discussing 
Argyllshire, his imagination ranges back through all those un- 
known and antecedent zoologies which have been swept from 
that region to fit it for the Campbells. But, once he has laid 
down his landscape, he is not like some of our geologists, who 
have no sympathy with what is on it. In his present volume, 
for example, there is hardly a single variety of Scottish con- 
crete circumstance in which he does not seem at home. 
Wherever he goes, he visits old towers and forts, and col- 
lects local legends, Highland or Lowland, with all the zest of 
a patriot and an antiquarian. He is no less delighted with the 
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trace of a kelpie than he would be with that of a pterodactyl. 
With his pockets full of fossils he would go miles to see a battle- 
field of Wallace; nor in any of his geological tours would he 
omit seeing a Cov enanter’s grave. Well also may he claim for 
his work that interest which arises from contemporaneous 
glimpses into the life of the Scottish people. Here we have a 
series of pictures of Scottish society, as various as they are 
authentic. East coast fishermen and sailors, Highland farmers, 
north country masons, south country masons, “colliers of the 
Lothians, gipsy outlaws—all these types or varieties of Scottish 
life are sketched from actual knowledge, and with a range of 
background varying from the wild solitude of scene in Suther- 
land to the low squalor of a public-house in Edinburgh. There 
are incidental sketches also of outlying curiosities of Scottish 
humanity not exactly belonging to any class ;— Highland 
maniacs, nalf-witted eccentrics in . Lowland villages, and “others 
besides. And lastly, there are portraits of striking individuals 
with whom the author came in contact—with some of them 
casually, with others more habitually and intimately. There is 
old John Fraser, the prince of north country masons, who could 
do with ease three times as much work as any other man ; there 
is “ Cha,” the hero of the south country squad, and the type of 
anoble nature wrecked into a blackguard ; there is William 
Ross, the house-painter, weak-bodied and diffident, but with the 
genius of a born poet and artist; there is Peter M‘Craw, the 
tax- gatherer of Leith; there is the aristocratic-looking sliver- 
haired mason’s labourer, the lineal descendant of the “Earls of 
Crawford, whom the Niddry masons used to salute with-—“ John, 
yerl of Crawford, bring us anither hod o” lime ;” and, as one re- 
miniscence at least of a man known to fame, there is a glimpse 
of Dr. M‘Crie of Edinburgh, walking in the lane near Libberton, 
an erect military-looking old gentleman, with his collar stained 
with powder and his hat turned up behind. From each and all 
of these men our author learned something ; and each and all of 
them, accordingly, he ranks among his “ schools.” In fact, to 
whatever man, ‘thing, or event taueht him anything, he wishes 
it to be understood that he applies this name, 

It is not, however, merely as so many surrounding circum- 
stances furnishing matter for observation and reflection that 
men are “schools” to each other. At all events in early life 
this cannot be the case. In later life men do, to a great ex- 
tent, exist independently of others, and regard others as merely 
so many objects—so much circumstance of costume, physiognomy, 
and character—more or less interesting. But in earlier life far 
closer educational relations are easily ‘formed between man and 
man. One man becomes an educating power in the life of 
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another, not merely by standing before him as an object to be 
gazed at, but by becoming, so to speak, a second subject, an ad- 
ditional self, through whose eyes also nature may be seen, ‘This 
is the education of friendship. Our author, as much as any man, 
seems capable of living independently of aid from others, and of 
taking people as they occur to him simply as so much circum- 
stance drifted into his net. But he also has learned not a little 
in the school of friendship. Of the individuals whose portraits 
he sketches, in addition to those of his relatives, several were 
men who not only interested him as objects, but had also a hold 
upon his affections, and thus contributed to his education in two 
ways at once. Even for “Cha,” the blackguard-hero of the 


Edinburgh squad, there is evidence that his feeling was one of 





personal regard. But the friend, par excellence, of his life—the 
man with whom, of all those mentioned in the Autobiography, 
with the exception of his near kinsmen, his relations were most 
decisively of a sentimental character—was the house-painter, 
William Ross, This interesting person is thus described; the 
time to which the description more immediately refers being thie 
first year of our author’s apprenticeship as a mason, 


“ During this winter I was much in the company of a young man 
about five years my senior, who was of the true stuff of which friends 
are made, and to whom I[ became much attached. I had formed 
some acquaintance with him about five years before, on his coming 
to the place (Cromarty) from the neighbouring parish of Nigg, to be 
apprenticed to a house painter who lived a few doors from my 
mother’s. But there was at first too great a disparity between us 
for friendship—he was a tall lad and Ia wild boy; and, though oc- 
sasionally admitted into his sanctum—a damp little room in an out- 
house, in which he slept, and in his leisure hours made water-colour 
drawings and verses—it was but as an occasional visitor, who, having 
a rude taste for literature and the fine arts, was just worthy of being 
encouraged in this way. My year of toil, however, had wrought 
wonders for me: it had converted me into a sober young man; and 
William Ross now seemed to find scarce less pleasure in my company 
than I did in his. Poor William! his name must be wholly unfa- 
miliar to the reader; and yet he had that in him which ought to have 
made it a known one. He was a lad of genius, drew truthfully, had 
a nice sense of the beautiful, and possessed the true poetic faculty ; 
but he lacked health and spirits, and was naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, and diffident of himself. He was at this time a thin, pale 
lad, fair-haired, with a clear waxen complexion, flat chest, and stooping 
figure; and though he lasted considerably longer than could have been 
anticipated from his appearance, in seven years after he was in the 
grave. He was unfortunate in his parents: his mother, though of a 
devout family of the old Scottish type, was an aberrant specimen ;— 
she had fallen in early youth, and had subsequently married an igno- 
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rant, half-imbecile labourer, with whom she passed a life of poverty 
and unhappiness ; and of this unpromising marriage William was the 
eldest child. It was certainly not from either parent he derived his 
genius. . .. His boyhood had been that of the poet; he had loved 
to indulge in day-dreams in the solitude of a deep wood beside his 
grandmother’s cottage; and had learned to write verses and draw 
landscapes in a rural locality in which no one had ever written verses 
or drawn landscapes before. And finally, as, in the north of Scot- 
land, in those primitive times, the nearest approach to an artist was 
a house-painter, William was dispatched to Cromarty, when he had 
grown tall enough for the work, to cultivate his natural taste for the 
fine arts in papering rooms and lobbies, and in painting railings and 
wheelbarrows. . . . We used to beat over all manner of subjects 
together, especially poetry and the fine arts; and, though we often 
differed, our differences served only to knit us the more. He, for 
instance, deemed the ‘ Minstrel’ of Beattie the most perfect of Eng- 
lish poems; but, though he liked Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ well enough, 
he could find no poetry whatever in the ‘ Absalom and Ahitophel’ 
of Dryden; whereas I liked both the ‘ Minstrel’ and the ‘ Ahito- 
phel,’ and, indeed, could hardly say, unlike as they were in com- 
plexion and character, which of the two I read oftenest or admired 
most. Again, among prose writers, Addison was his especial favour- 
ite, and Swift he detested ; whereas I liked Addison and Swift almost 
equally well, and passed, without sense of incongruity, from the Vi- 
sion of Mirza, or the paper on Westminster Abbey, to the true account 
of the death of Partridge, or the Tale of a Tub. If, however, he 
could wonder at the latitudinarian laxity of my taste, there was at 
least one special department in which I could marvel quite as much 
at the incomprehensible breadth of his. He was a born musician. 
When a little boy, he had constructed for himself a fife and clarionet 
of young shoots of elder, in which he succeeded in discoursing sweet 
music ; and addressing himself at another and later period to both 
the principles and practice of the science, he became one of the best 
flute-players in the district. Notwithstanding my dulness of ear, I 
do cherish a pleasing recollection of the sweet sounds that used to 
issue from his little room in the outhouse, every milder evening as I 
approached, and of the soothed and tranquil state in which I ever 
found him on those occasions, as I entered. I could not understand 
his musie, but I saw that, mentally at least, though, I fear, not phy- 
sically,—for the respiratory organs were weak,—it did him great good. 
».. It was once said of Thomson, by one who was himself not at all 
morbidly poetic in his feelings, that ‘he could not have viewed two 
candles burning but with a poetical eye.’ It might at least be said of 
my friend, that he never saw a piece of fine or striking scenery with- 
out being deeply moved by it. I have seen him awed into deep so- 
lemnity, in our walks, by the rising moon, as it peered down upon us 
over the hill, red and broad, and cloud-encircled, through the inter- 
stices of some clump of dark firs; and have observed him become 
suddenly silent, as, emerging from the moonlight woods, we looked 
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into a rugged dell, and saw far beneath, the slim rippling streamlet 
gleaming in the light, like a narrow strip of the aurora borealis shot 
athwart a dark sky, when the steep rough sides of the ravine, on either 
hand, were enveloped in gloom. My friend’s opportunities of general 
reading had not been equal to my own, but he was acquainted with 
at least one class of books of which I knew scarce anything ;—he had 
carefully studied Hogarth’s ‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of 
Painting,’ ‘Gesner’s Letters,’ the ‘ Lectures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,’ and several other works of a similar kind; and in all the 
questions of criticism that related to external form, the effects of light 
and shade, and the influences of the meteoric media, I found him a high 
authority. He had a fine eye for detecting the peculiar features 
which gave individuality and character to a landscape,—those fea- 
tures, as he used to say, which the artist or poet should seize and 
render prominent, while, at the same time, lest they should be lost as 
in a mob, he softened down the others; and recognising him as a 
master in this department of characteristic selection, I delighted to 
learn in his school,—by far the best of its kind I ever attended.” 


William Ross afterwards removed to Edinburgh, where our F- 
author found him, on Ais temporary visit there, working as a 
decorator, and as full of genius, but as desponding as ever. 
“ Ah! Miller,” he used to say, “ you have stamina in you, and 
will force your way ; but I want strength: the world will never 
hear of me.” Nor, but for this tribute of his surviving friend, 
should the world have heard of him. He died in Edinburgh, 
not long after Mr. Miller’s return to Cromarty ; and the news 
came at the very time when his friend had a heavier and nearer 
loss to grieve for in the death of his uncle James. Perhaps 
his case is not an uncommon one. For one Hugh Miller that I 
has stamina to force his way, there are, not improbably, many 
William Rosses who die ere they can emerge from obscurity, or 




















even attain a step towards the position they merit. Such men | % 
we have known ourselves. hi 

As far as we can discern, none of all Hugh Miller’s subse- f ?! 
quent acquaintances succeeded to exactly that place in his — ™ 
regards which had been occupied by William Ross. To some th 
of these acquaintances, however, he acknowledges debts of a he 
very important kind. To one, in particular—an old school F ™ 
companion, with whom, after a long interruption, his intercourse f ' 
was renewed, about the time of his return from Edinburgh to Ff ‘) 
Cromarty—he assigns an influence over his thoughts of no ordi- |) 
nary nature. Whoever knows what Hugh Miller is must be PF * 
aware that if there is one part of his intellectual history, the —™ 
omission of which in an account of his life would, more than any liv 
other omission, leave the man himself unexplained, it is that part the 
where his personal relations to the faith and the theology of his ; 






native land would have to be considcred. If Mr. Miller himself, 
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however, has deemed it right to maintain a certain reserve on 
this point, it is not for others to discuss it more at large. It is 
enough to say that, in the few pages which he does devote to 
the topic, he represents himself as having been, up to the period 
of his return to his native place from his temporary residence in 
the south, in an uncertain condition as to religious belief—suf- 
ficiently decorous in his demeanour towards the Presbyterianism 
of Scotland, and feeling even a patriotic and hereditary respect 
for it, as became a descendant of Donald Roy, but personally at 
sea on the whole question, “ now a believer and anon a sceptic,” 
and “ without any middle ground between the two extremes on 
which he could at once reason and believe.”” At this period, he 
says, and chiefly in consequence of theological conversations 
with his friend, now a minister of the Scottish Free Church, but 
then only a student of divinity, he began to find that rest which 
he had long wanted in the cardinal principles of Scottish evan- 
gelism. And the new impulse thus given to his thoughts was 
powerfully assisted by his subsequent intercourse with the late 
Rey. Alexander Stewart of Cromarty, a man who, though not 
widely known beyond his own parish till shortly before his death, 
was in reality, according to Mr. Miller’s opinion, the most original 
mind in the Scottish pulpit of his generation, with the single 
exception of Chalmers. 

From this period the plot of Mr, Miller’s life rapidly thickens. 
Found out, as one may say, by the parish minister, and gradually 





_ by others, and still others not only in Cromarty but in its neigh- 


bourhood also, the stone-mason became a local celebrity. Geo- 
logists in other towns corresponded with him; editors of local 
newspapers solicited communications from him; he published 
a volume of verses, entitled, “ Poems written in the Leisure Hours 
of a Journeyman Mason ;” the Cromarty ladies began to lionize 
him, and would walk up to where he was at work to have the 
pleasure of conversing with him; and, to add dignity to good 


will, he was elected a town-councillor. In one respect, up to 
this time, he had been very obdurate. Though turned thirty, 
she still walked in bachelor meditation, fancy free. In due 


time, however, a conqueress appeared, and chains were wound 


-tound the Cromarty Hercules. We will not spoil this graceful 
» episode in our author’s life by attempting to narrate it. Suffice 
"it to say, that walking by the side of a young, fair, and highly 
accomplished companion, between whom and himself it was well 


understood that they should so walk together during their whole 


lives, the Hercules came very soon to the conclusion that, in 


that case, it would not do to remain a stone-mason, What else 
to become, however, was not so easy a question. The editorship 


) of a country newspaper offered, in some respects, not unsuitable 
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prospects ; but to write savage local politics was not an occu- 
pation that one could conscientiously, in most cases, undertake. 
For several years no progress was made, and the idea of an 
emigration to the American backwoods became more and more 
familiar both to Hercules and the lady, as the only likely solution 
of the problem how to make their marriage possible. In the end 
their patience was rewarded. A branch bank was opened at 
Cromarty, and the agent, a respectable gentleman in the town, 
was left to nominate his own assistant. He offered the post to 
Mr. Miller, who at once accepted it; and after a short visit to 
Linlithgow, for the purpose of learning the nature of his future 
business in a branch bank there, he returned to Cromarty no 
longer an operative, but an accountant. In this situation he 
remained one or two years, during which the marriage took place. 
During this time, also, his “ Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland” first saw the light, and he began to contribute with 
some regularity to various Scottish periodicals. The Non-Intru- 
sion controversy was then just rising to its height, and, at the 
critical moment following the adverse decision of the House of 
Lords in the Auchterarder case, Mr, Miller, whose feelings had 
been gradually but strongly engaged on the side of the Church, 
published his celebrated “ Letter to Lord Brongham.” At that 
moment the Non-Intrusionists of the south were in quest of 
a suitable man to be the editor of their projected newspaper. 
Dr. Candlish pointed out the author of the popular pamphlet as 
the very man of all others to fill this post; and in 1840 Hugh 
Miller of Cromarty removed to Edinburgh. 
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Early English History. 


Art. IIL—1. Geschichte der Europdischen Staaten. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. I, LL, Heeren und F. A. Ukert. Geschichte von 
England. Von Dr. R, Pautt. Hamburgh, 1853. 

2. The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By E. 8. 
Creasy, M.A. London, 1853. 

3. Lorsyth’s History of Trial by Jury. Wondon, 1853. 

4, Les quatre Conquétes de (Angleterre. Par M. EMILE De 
Bonneciiose. Paris, 1852. 


Every year that we live, a final history of England comes 
more and more to be regarded as a fond imagination of our 
grandfathers. A story which should gather together the whole 
mass of human experience, which a lifetime of more than a 
thousand years has evolved, and roll it out, ence for all, in fair 
round periods, would require for its narrator not only an archszo- 
logist of the toughest fibre, and a littérateur of the most elastic 
thread, but a prophet of the keenest foresight and the loftiest 
view. How much of such a history, even if it were written, 
pee be intelligible to the present generation, we cannot tell, 
unless by first performing the impossible task of determining 
what proportion our present development bears to that which 
we are yet destined to achieve; that much of it would be unin- 
telligible, however, we may safely infer from the fact that what 
has been revealed to Kemble, and Palgrave, and Lappenberg, 
and Pauli, was hidden from the eyes of John Milton and Alger- 
non Sidney. The Tower stood ‘by the Thames then as now, 
the zeal for truth was not weaker, and the records of expe- 
rience were covered with the dust of two centuries less, but suf- 
ficient for their day as for ours were the labours which belonged 
to it; and if we can read the past, as they did, so as to draw 
from it an antidote for present evil, together with some not 
doubtful indication of our course over ‘the t tract which lies within 
the reach of an intelligent human anticipation, we may well rest 
contented without indulging the vain fancy that we have ex- 
hausted what, to our children’s children, will be an exhaustless 
mine, to the scrutiny of which the novel occasion will never fail 
to bring i its newborn light. 

But whilst a history of England, in this impossible sense, is 
being abandoned, the history of England, in the only sense in 
which it is possible, is being written. The political and judicial 
institutions of our ancestors, their social and domestic life, their 
literary and esthetic activity, both during the Anglo-Saxon 
time and after the Conquest, have all received invaluable illus- 
tration within the last twenty years. The publication of the 
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charters of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Ealdormen, and Prelates, 
down to the year 966, (the so-called Codex Diplomaticus ivi 
Saxonici,) by the English Historical Society, under the able 
editorship of Kemble, worthily recommenced, on the more 
solid foundation which Gibbon had indicated, the work which 
Milton and Burke had left incomplete, and in which hitherto 
Sharon Turner alone had laboured satisfactorily. Then came 
the edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, commenced by Price, and 
completed by Thorpe, under the authority of the Record Com- 
mission. In Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical history the labours of 
Sir Henry Spelman, Dr. Wilkins, and still more those of Dr. 
Lingard, both earlier and later, deserve notice. But the first 
work which combined vigorous and bold, if not always just 
thinking, with an adequate mastery of the sources, was Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s “ Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth.” The work of Palgrave was speedily followed by 
that of a foreign investigator, who enjoys no small reputation for 
thoroughness, in a country where men do not shrink from la- 
bour. Lappenberg performed the task, which he tells us his 
still more celebrated countrymen Niebuhr and Ranke had at 
one time proposed to themselves, and in Benjamin Thorpe, one 
of the most eminent of English Anglo-Saxon scholars, whom we 
have already mentioned as the editor of the ancient laws and in- 
stitutes of England, he found more than a translator. It is only 
a portion of Lappenberg’s work, however, which has yet appeared 
in English, and we have long been eagerly looking for the ful- 
filment of Mr. Thorpe’s promise to bestow upon us a transla- 
tion of the volume which treats of the first four Norman reigns, 
with additions and emendations of equal value with those by 
which he has made the Anglo-Saxon history his own. Towards 
the comprehension of this latter period, of which Thierry has 
been the most conspicuous, though, as his own countrymen now 
acknowledge, by no means the most trustworthy exponent,* the 
labours of Sir Henry Ellis on Domesday book have rendered in- 
valuable aid. With marvellous industry and acuteness he has 
contrived, from the perusal of this remarkable register, to throw 
the light of authentic history on the public and private relations of 
the conquerors and the conquered, on the value of land and money, 
on territorial jurisdictions and franchises, on tenures, services, 
ecclesiastical matters, and many miscellaneous subjects of equal 
interest, and scarcely less importance. It was with such materials 
as the starting point for his own investigations, that Mr. Allen 
composed his very remarkable contribution to the history of our 








* Les quatre Conquctes de Angleterre. Par M. Emile de Bonnechose, passim. 
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public law, the “rise and growth of the royal prerogative ;” that 
Kemble, on the foundation of his own previous work, raised as a 
superstructure the best book on Anglo-Saxon institutions which 
has yet appeared; and that Palgrave is now engaged in writing his 
“ History of Normandy and England.” We have still to men- 
gland. g 

tion two writers, distinguished in this as in other departments of 
historical literature, with whose names the general reader is bet- 
ter acquainted, Mr. Hallam and Dr. Lingard. Mr. Hallam has 
recently added to his history of the middle ages a volume of 
supplementary notes, in which will be found, with less labour 
than elsewhere, a summary of the results brought to light by the 
various investigators who, during thirty years, have followed the 
author over the tract of medizval history ;—Dr. Lingard, in 
his History of England, whatever may be its defects in other 
respects, has largely availed himself of modern labours, and in 
the third edition of his “ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church,” has so interwoven the new with the old as to give the 
whole the freshness of a recent work, 

In this enumeration we have purposely confined ourselves 
to those writers who have illustrated the social, political, and 
judicial institutions of our ancestors. If our object had been 
to furnish an exhaustive list of those who have charged them- 
selves with the task of writing the history of England for this 
generation, we should have had to add to it the names of 
several eminent expositors of our earliest literary efforts, and 
of the successive changes which our language underwent from 
the Saxon of Alfred to the English of Chaucer. Amongst these 
the most prominent are, perhaps, Dr. Latham, Sir Frederic 
Madden, and the Conybeares. But our chief business at present 
is with a writer who, hitherto at least, has distinguished himself 
rather in the former than the latter field, and as it is wide 
enough, if not for his future activity, at least for our present 
survey, we shall not trespass upon what many might consider 
greener pastures, 

It was natural that the study of Anglo-Saxon should be 
chiefly undertaken by persons already conversant with the lan- 
guage and literature of Germany, and it is not, therefore, as- 
tonishing, that the writers whom we have mentioned should all 
of them have adopted the method which, in that country, has 
been so successfully employed by the historical school of which 
Ranke is the head. The peculiarity of this method consists in 
accepting no fact which cannot be authenticated by contempo- 
raneous, or, at all events, nearly contemporaneous, documentary 
evidence. In construing the documents, however, regard is 
had not simply to the matter which they professedly contain. 
By a searching philological scrutiny into the forms of speech 
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employed, by comparing them with those of an earlier and later 
date in the same, and in different provinces, and in countries 
where a kindred dialect was spoken, sometimes by the more 
mechanical expedient of a comparatio literarum, not unfrequently 
by the obvious means of more accurate chronological collaticn, it 
has been found possible to read, as it were, “ between the lines,” 
and thus to make them, unintentional, though by no means on 
this account less trustworthy, witnesses, to many facts which 
they had not revealed to former questioners. ‘To the importance 
of the matter thus brought to light, and to the air of unquestion- 
able authenticity which it bears about it, the writers of this school 
are contented to trust for enlisting the sympathy of their readers. 
In point of form, all that they aim at is an unaffected sim- 
plicity and business-like clearness of narration. With the 
rhetorical school, which regarded history as a vehicle for the 
display of eloquence, they have no sympathy. If their readers 
are too trivial or too torpid to discover the value of what is laid 
before them, they have other work to do than to blow a trumpet 
to amuse them, and keep them awake. To the imaginative 
school, in which the writer, from the treasures of his own con- 
sciousness, and his sympathy with the modes of thinking and 
acting of his fellow-men, professes to fill up the details of a 
scanty story, or to furnish the topics of an unrecorded debate, 
they are openly opposed; and of all the services which they 
have rendered to literature none has been greater than that 
of assigning to the imagination its proper function in the his- 
torical labour-field. According to them it is to be regarded, 
not as a witness, but as a guide, not as revealing what must, but 
as indicating what may be true, and thus enabling the explorer 
to set out with a chart, constructed on a priori principles, in his 
hand. ‘The writers of romance might legitimately rest satisfied 
with its suggestions—to the historian, till confirmed by other 


evidence, they were finger-posts to guide him to the seat of 


truth. Of the important services which it is capable of ren- 
dering in this latter capacity we have nowhere more brilliant 
examples than in some of the discoveries of Niebuhr, the great 
father of modern history, and the special patriarch of this par- 
ticular school. But if the English archeologists of the present 
century may be classed with Ranke’s followers,* such is still 
more true of the two German writers, Lappenberg and Pauli, 
of whom the former is his friend and contemporary, the latter 
his pupil. 

When, by the loss of his sight, Dr. Lappenberg was com- 





* One of Mr. Kemble’s earlier works, “ Die Stammtafel der Westsachsen,” was 
written in German. 
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pelled to relinquish those labours for which our countrymen 
have even greater cause than his own to thank him, Dr. Pauli’s 
success in the field of English history pointed him out as the 
natural inheritor, both of the uncompleted task, and of the notes 
and other preparations which Dr. Lappenberg had made for its 
prosecution ; and, in an interesting preface which the latter has 
contributed to the volume before us, he thus introduces his suc- 
cessor :— 


“My joy at having found, for the completion of the work on Eng- 
lish history, so distinguished a labourer as Dr. Pauli, was propor- 
tioned to the regret which I had felt at relinquishing, if not the 
presumptuous, at least the bold and comprehensive plans which I had 
sketched for my own future life. A gifted disciple of the historical 
school of Germany—Dr. Pauli’s own Hanseatic origin had brought 
him nearer to the relations of English life than is usual with Germans, 
and his fortunes have led him to various parts of England and Scot- 
land, where many favourable circumstances have combined to make 
him acquainted with Great Britain and its history. His book on 
Alfred the Great, as a solid performance, has been received with ap- 
probation, not only by the learned of Germany, but, what is somewhat 
surprising, by the English themselves, always ready, as they are, to 
acknowledge the merits of a foreigner, only so long as he leaves their 
history and national institutions untouched.” 


This complaint is one from which, we think, Dr. Lappenberg 
was barred by the reception which his own history has received ; 
and when we called the attention of our readers to the life of Al- 
fred, on its first appearance in Germany, far from treating it as an 
impertinent tampering with our insular affairs, we hailed it as a 
valuable contribution to our history, and predicted that it would 
soon become an integral portion of our national literature. The 
prediction was scarcely made when it was verified by two trans- 
lations, and a popularized edition of the work. We rejoice to 
hear that Dr. Pauli proposes to continue his residence in Eng- 
land, and to extend his researches to the subsequent periods of 
our history. ‘The value of such an examination as he is in a 
condition to bestow on our national archives, is, as Dr. Lappen- 
berg remarks, not a little enhanced by the fact, that the printing 
efforts of the record commission terminated with the reign of 
John. o 

In his present volume, Dr. Pauli takes up the historical 
thread at the end of Stephen’s sorrowful reign, “ when to till the 
ground was as vain as to till the sand of the sea shore,” and 
when “ men said openly that Christ and his saints were asleep.” 
The accession of the youthful Henry II. comes in like a ray of 
sunshine ; and Dr. Pauli has so well availed himself of the oc- 
casion, in the very first sentences of his book, as to vindicate for 
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himself the character, if not of a more solid historical inquirer, 
at least of a far clearer and more spirited writer than Dr. Lap- 
penberg :— 


“Henry of Anjou was residing in Normandy, when, on the 25th 
October (1154), the death of Stephen called him to England and to 
the throne. He had not yet completed his twenty-second year, and 
a long eventful life, and a dominion more extended than that of most 
princes of his time, lay before him. Normandy, the hereditary pos- 
session of his ancestors, had been preserved and held for him by the 
widowed empress, his mother. The death of his father, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, in 1150, had made him lord of Anjou and Maine ; and, 
two years later, his own marriage with Eleanor, the rich heiress of 
Poitou and Gascony, the divorced queen of Louis VII., had brought 
him the largest portions of the ancient Aquitaine. 

‘“‘ For these brilliant possessions he was indebted, in addition to the 
firmness of his mother, Matilda, and her partisans, mainly to the con- 
clusion of the treaty of 1153, in accordance with which he was now 
able to ascend the vacant throne, without lighting the torch of civil 
war in England anew. Seldom has a prince entered on his lofty 
career more happily provided with all material aids, and gifted at the 
same time with so many excellent dispositions. ‘To describe the 
manner in which he used these advantages, and to measure the ex- 
tent to which, during a long reign, they developed themselves and 
became available, is the problem which the delineation of his life is 
to solve. The scene is the twelfth century, and the two most pro- 
minent movements of the spirit of that time may be seen stretching 
into England with the mightiest influence. It was Henry’s fate to 
play a conspicuous part both in the great struggle between the spiri- 
tual and the temporal power, and in the development of the feudal 
system.” 

We cannot attempt to present our readers with a satisfactory 
outline of Dr, Pauli’s solution of this vast problem ; and even 
for the new features which his researches have added to the re- 
ceived portraiture, either of individuals or of the times, we must 
refer them to his pages. 

Henry himself, and Becket in the earlier part of the reign, 




















are of course the centre figures; and a presumption is at once 
raised up in favour of our having at length got hold of some- 
thing like their actual lineaments, by the fact that, as brought 
out by what we may call the inductive historical process, they 
have become vastly more lifelike, the inconsistencies and in- 
consequences of actual human character, having taken the place 
of the suspiciously symmetrical conceptions to which we were 
accustomed. ‘The monarch, as the less consequent character, 
suffers greater change than the ecclesiastic. Not yet a century 
has elapsed since Hume, to the general satisfaction of his gene 
ration, rounded off the character of Henry IL. in the following 
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sentence. “ His character in private, as well as in public life, 
is almost without a blemish; and he seems to have possessed 
every accomplishment, both of body and mind, which makes a 
man either estimable or amiable ;” and Lord Littleton’s picture, 
though scarcely so shadowless, belongs decidedly to the same 
school. In Dr, Pauli’s pages the harsher features of the Con- 
queror’s great grandson will force themselves rather obtrusively 
on those whom this Carlo Dolce mode of treatment has hitherto 
contented. Fully admitting his abilities, and his surprising 
activity, he thus sums up his character as a ruler and as a 
man 

“ He exercised the rights of a feudal ruler in the most despotic 
manner, surrounding himself by arrangements of crafty statesman- 
ship, which, in after times, became pillars of freedom, but which he 
shaped and used in the true spirit of a tyrant. These despotic pro- 
pensities, by means of which he hoped to bring even the clergy under 
subjection, plunged his government into the greatest danger during 
his struggle with Becket, an opponent who was his equal in obstinacy 
and cunning. Henry was false on more than one occasion, . . . 
and troubled himself little about the means by which his ends were 
to be accomplished. Whilst he appeared in arms against the French, 
against the rebels in his dominions, and against his own sons, he 
carried on negociations in the most persevering manner, supporting 
them, especially when papal legates were in the plot, by means of 
klinking money. Money was at all times the mainspring of his poli- 
tics, and even opponents must confess that, alongside of much that 
was blameworthy, he accomplished much good by its means; that he 
kept the great object of peace steadily in view, was magnificent in his 
alms, held a turbulent nobility in check, and came to the assistance 
of the Holy Land. His whole character was made up of contradic- 
tions, he was an enemy to war and bloodshed, and when the former 
stood before him he took refuge in bribery, and when the latter pre- 
sented itself in the form of a judicial sentence of death, his voice was 
for confiscation of goods. So long as he was in distress no man was 
more friendly, but as soon as he felt himself secure, no man was more 
harsh. Bitter against his enemies whilst they were unsubdued, he 
was full of mildness the moment they submitted. He was severe and 
rough with his own people, whilst with strangers he was in the high- 
est degree kindly and confiding, Lavish in public, in private he was 
penurious. Whomsoever he had once hated, he seldom received again 
into favour ; but for those whom he had once loved, he was willing to 
make great allowances.” 


As regards Henry the king then, it is manifest that either 
Tlume or Pauli has made a blunder, pretty much of the same 


magnitude as if one should mistake Louis Philip for Francis I. 
Let us see if their views of Henry the man are more in unison: 


“ But nowhere do his vices and weaknesses stand out more 
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sharply than in his matrimonial and domestic relations. From poli- 
tical motives alone he had married the licentious and deceitful Eleanor, 
and after he had eight children by her, he gratified his passions on 
other women. His incontinence was universally known, and gave 
rise no doubt to the report that he kept possession of his son’s bride 
for his own purposes. Rosamond Clifford, so famous in tales and 
ballads, was the mistress of his earlier years. Her sons William 
Longsword, and Geoffrey the Chancellor, were born before and con- 
temporaneously with his elevation to the throne, and were brought 
up with the eldest of his illegitimate children, History knows no- 
thing of the persecution of Rosamond by the jealous queen, but the 
actions and proceedings of Eleanor have been already referred to. 
From such a father and such a mother, it could scarcely have been 
otherwise than that sons should spring who, like Henry, Richard, and 
Geoffrey, one after the other, abused the indulgence and weakness of 
their father, set themselves in opposition to his policy, and listened 
either to the instigations of their mother, or the temptations which 
the King of France held out to them. Paternal love and suspicion 
were contradictions which here also worked in a hurtful manner 
against each other. 

“Thus it was that in the character of Henry, understanding, taleut, 
and good fortune on the one side, and folly, vice, and misfortune on 
the other, alternately weighed down the balance, and forbade history 
to class him among the great rulers of mankind. Still in many ways 
he suffered from misconception ; for whilst his creatures carried his 
praises to the most preposterous extent, ingratitude and malice were 
busy in his detraction, even during his lifetime.” 


It is by no means our intention here to revive what has 
been called the “ Becket Controversy,”* which, though pretty 
well asleep at the present moment, has raged periodically in 
our literature since the days of Henry II., which burst out 
furiously in the pages of Mr. Fronde and his opponents as a 
part of the Tractarian movement within the last few years, 
and is likely to do so as often as English Church politics run 
either very high or very low. To those who, like Dr. Pauli and 
ourselves, regard the question apart from the sympathies and 
antipathies both of the one party and the other in the nineteenth 
century, it seems no very difficult matter to arrive at something 
like an opinion of the respective merits of the contending parties 
in the twelfth. 

In the earlier part of the struggle our judgment as politi- 
cians is amply sufficient to decide us in favour of Henry. The 
great effort of the Church, of which Becket was the repre- 





* We need scarcely inform our readers that M. Thierry’s mode of settling the 
“ Becket Controversy,” by representing Becket as a Saxon, and his persecution as 
an instance of Norman oppression, has been brought into discredit, by its having 
been all but proved that he was a Norman! 
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sentative, was to free itself from the ordinary criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the State; and if the case had been less urgent than it 
was,* any other view than that which he took of such an attempt, 
would not only have been a proof of weakness on the part of one 
to whom the spirit of that age had confided the unrestricted use 
of the sword, but would have been a political blunder, under any 
circumstances, on the part of any supreme authority whatever. 
To grant to a particular body, corporation, or order in the State 
the power of making rules for the guidance of its members in 
matters which either concern them alone, or at all events do not 
encroach on the rights of other citizens, may often be expedient, 
and can seldom be dangerous; but to arm any section of a com- 
munity with the power of establishing for its members an inde- 
pendent standard of right and wrong, and a distinct organiza- 
tion for applying it to the ordinary relations of citizen life, is to 
permit the growth of an imperium in imperio, which sooner or 
later must endanger the harmonious development of society. 
On the most orthodox principles of English monarchy, even as 
laid down in 16858, and expounded by the Whig statesmen of 
our own day, Henry was guilty of no act of tyranny in embody- 
ing in the constitutions of Clarendon, what even Becket admitted 
to be the ancient, and what the then Great Council recognised as 
the existing usages of the kingdom, These usages, thus recog- 
nised, were the English Constitution of that day; and if he who 
was at once its representative and its creature, allowed it to be 
encroached upon from within, he permitted the general will to 
be constrained, and the liberties of universal England to be tam- 
pered with, just as much as if he had sat quietly by and beheld 
a foreign conquest. Had the archbishop seized upon the an- 
cient kingdom of Wessex or Northumbria, and constituted him- 
self not only its spiritual but its temporal ruler, Henry would 
not have been more justified in marching against him in arms, 
than he was in giving him and his priests to feel that by no such 
reservation as a salvo ordine suo et jure ecclesie could they re- 
move themselves beyond the reach of the criminal law. For 
these reasons we have no hesitation in declaring against the posi- 
tion which Becket took up at Clarendon, and this altogether 
apart from the contempt which we feel for the mixture of duplicity 
and moral cowardice, which his vacillating conduct exhibited. 
Had his opposition been more consistent we should have re- 
spected the man more, but should not have been one whit more 
converted to his cause. But our judgment of the case becomes 
very different when we pursue it a little farther, and when, pass- 








* Within ten years, we are told that more than a hundred murders had been 
committed by ecclesiastics, who were still alive !—“ tonsured demons, workmen of 
the devil, clerks in name only, but belonging to Satan’s portion.” 
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ing from Clarendon to Northampton, we find Henry availing 
himself of the authority which he had asserted, and the supre- 
macy he had vindicated for the general will, as a mean of grati- 
fying his private revenge. The moment that he stooped from 
the position of a vindicator of the rights of Englishmen against 
Becket’s outrages, Becket rose to that of an Englishman i in whose 
person the private rights of Knglishmen had been outraged. 
The constitutional monarch became a tyrant, and the rebel a 
victim, if not a martyr. When the Pope afterwards declared 
for Becket, his arrogance again rose to such a pitch as almost 
to justify Henry’s proceedings, and even to excuse his last rash 
words. 

But whatever may be the relative merits of the contending 
parties, it is unquestionable that the open struggle, which so 
long existed between them, did much to promote the inde- 
pendent modes of thinking, which we find in those remarkable 
political songs of the period which have been preserved to us, 
and which broke forth in the Lollardism of the next century, 
thus forming a link in the long history of English Protest- 
antism. 

The same despotic tendencies which actuated Henry in his 
contest with the Church, continued to characterize not only thie 
after stages of his own reign, but also those of his sons; and it 
is only very indirectly that the lovers of constitutional liberty 
have to thank any of the Plantagenets for advancing their cause. 
Certain it is, however, that by carrying out so consequently the 
views of the prerogative, which the conqueror first introduced 
into England, they, like the Stuarts after them, forced the nobi- 
lity to rely on the middie classes fur the means of opposing its 
encroachments, and thus not onlv laid the groundwork of our 
liberty, but saved us, notwithstanding that we have had all along 
the richest nobility in Europe, from passing, at any period of 
our history, through one of the most vicious forms of human 
government, —that of an oligarchy. 

The portion of Dr. Pauli’s work, in which he treats of the 
judicial institutions of the twelfth century, is interesting and 
important, and has the merit of containing the only statement of 
the subject, in a general history, which is even correct. To those 
of our readers, however, who wish to enter into the history of our 
early jurisprudence more in detail, we recommend Mr. KF orsyth’s 
valuable history of Trial by Jury. Mr. Forsyth has been to school 
under the same masters as Dr, Pauli; and, in addition to the 
English archzologists, he acknowledges his obligations to the 
German jurists who have ree ently worked on his subject,—to 
Rogge, Phillips, Gunderman, Welcker, Mittermaier, and Gneist. 
Up to the date of these modern labours, so great was the obscu- 
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rity which hung over “ the parentage of this the favourite child 
of the English law,” that the only safe conclusion was that in 
which Bourguignon and Blackstone alike took refuge, “ son 
origine se perd dans la nuit du temps.” The only other alter- 
native was the vaguest tradition, ‘“ No long time has elapsed,” 
says Mr. Forsyth, “since the popular opinion was—and perhaps 
it even now prevails—that it was an institution established by 
Alfred the Great; and we prided ourselves on the idea that this 
was one of the legacies of freedom bequeathed to us by our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors.” And in a note, he adds,—“ Amongst 
the cartoons exhibited as designs for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament, one of those which obtained a prize was 
called the First Trial by Jury. We see there the culprit brought 
before twelve Saxon jurors, sitting in the presence of a judge in 
the open air. The picture well deserves its reputation as a work 
of art; but as the representation of an historical fact, it is un- 
true.” Dut it is not the writers and painters whose object is to 
exalt the Teutonic element in our history, who have alone been 
guilty of anachronisms in this matter. The Norman school have 
claimed the jury for the Conqueror as confidently as their rivals 
did for Alfred, and with as little reason. Even Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, with a vagueness little worthy of him, says, “ In criminal 
cases the jury was unknown, till enacted by the Conqueror.” 
The word “ enacted” at once sends the reader’s eye to the bot- 
tom of the page for a reference to a statute, in which the dis- 
tinctive features of the jury system shall be set forth, when to 
our disappointment we find that Sir Francis is still speaking of 
that mixture of the functions of judge, jury, and witnesses, which 
consisted in twelve men from the district being sworn, not to 
inform the court of the truth of facts submitted to them in evi- 
dence, but to dispose of the whole cause on their own knowledge, 
—an institution which was common to the tribunals of the whole 
north of Europe, which undoubtedly possessed many of the con- 
stitutional merits of the jury, and out of which the jury probably 
arose, but which most certainly cannot with any correctness be 
spoken of as the jury itself. 

The opinion that any extensive change was made by the Conque- 
ror in the juridical system of England, is now entirely exploded ; 
and it is strange that it should ever have obtained to the extent 
that it did, seeing that it is expressly contradicted by the preamble 
to the statutes, which he himself promulgated. If the separation 
between the functions of the jury and the court could be traced to 
the Conqueror’s reign, some claim to being the inventor of the 
English jury might be maintained for him. It is scarcely possible, 
however, that even the old Teutonic inquest acted altogether in- 
dependently of the directions of the magistrate who called them 
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together, whilst in many cases even a modern jury may be said 
to pronounce the doom. If any change was effected in the early 
Norman times, however, it probably was in this direction. On 
the existing judicial institutions, on the contrary, the appoint- 
ment of Justices in Eyre was at once an important innovation, 
and a long stride in advance, which Mr. Forsyth attributes to 
William, and which Dr, Pauli also regards as traceable to his 
time, or at any rate as a custom of long standing, when the 
division into cirenits was made by Henry LI. at Northampton. 

The formal existence of the jury is by Mr. Forsyth, in com- 
mon, we believe, with the majority of modern writers, attributed 
to the assize of Henry II.; but how imperfectly its leading mo- 
dern characteristics are exhibited in this celebrated enactment, 
will be seen from the following report of a trial which actually 
took place under it, and, as it would seem, in strict accordance 
with its requirements :— 


“ Thomas de Burg had obtained the wardship of the only daugh- 
ter of Adam de Cokefield, from the Abbot of the monastery to whom 
she had been left in ward by her father; and he claimed in her right 
livery of scisin of three manors, to which the Convent asserted that 
they had a title; with respect to two of these, they relied upon a 
declaration made by Robert de Cokefield, the grandfather, on his 
death-bed, that he had no estate of inheritance in them, and ona 
deed solemnly executed in open Court by Adam, the father, in which 
he acknowledged that he held the two manors of the Convent by 
agreement only for his life. Thomas de Burg thereupon applied for 
a writ to summon twelve knights to meet at Theocesberie (Tewkes- 
bury,) and take their oaths in the presence of the King. ‘The assize 
met and the deed was publicly read in open Court; but it had no 
effect, because, as the chronicler says, ‘ they were all against us,’ 
(tota curia erat contra nos.) The knights on their oaths said that they 
knew nothing of our chartularies, or private agreements, but that 
they believed that Adam and his father and grandfather, for a 
hundred years back, had held the manors in fee one after the 
other.” 


We have here the jury not only acting as witnesses, but pro- 
ceeding on their own knowledge of common repute, to the 
exclusion of positive written evidence to the contrary; and 
there seems in fact, as Mr. Forsyth himself admits, no difference 
in principle between the inquest of a limited number of persons 
sworn to represent tlie vicinage, as it existed in the earlier Nor- 
man reigns, and the recognitions of these knights of the assize. 
“In both cases,” he says, * the verdict was the testimony of 
witnesses cognizant of the matter in dispute; and if we substi- 
tute a determinate number of knights for the probi homines of 
an ordinary inquest, we have at once the assize.” Why then 
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regard the assize as the formal jury, or as anything more than 
one step towards it, and that not a very important one? 

We cannot enter into Mr, Forsyth’s discussion of the nature 
of the institution of the Jurata, but in whatever respects it may 
have differed from the assize, it is clear that it agreed with it in 
still making the verdict depend on the personal knowledge of 
the jurors themselves; and so gradually did the final system 
evolve itself, first through a more general application of tie 
mode of trial adopted where witnesses were named in deeds, 
and then where the proceeding which was called per sectam was 
employed, that it is not till the time of Henry LV. that we find 
any positive recognition of the great leading characteristic of 
the modern jury, viz., that the verdict shall proceed on evidence 
adduced in open Court. 

Long subsequent to this period, however, the private know- 
ledge of the jurors was recognised, if not as a sufficient ground 
for their verdict, at least as legitimate matter for consideration 
in forming it, and we have instances of this error (as we should 
now regard it) lingering in our jurisprudence down to a very 
recent date. In the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
Charles IL., we find such judges as Sir Francis North laying 
down law expressly to the effect, that “ juries are called from 
the neighbourhood because they should not be wholly strangers to 
the fuct.” A case is even mentioned by Mr. Forsyth as having 
occurred in the present century, in which it was made a ground 
of application for a new trial that such law had been laid down, 
though Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that what he would 
have considered as a fatal misdirection, had not taken place. 

In an institution which had its origin in usage, and which, 
notwithstanding occasional legislative interference, was mainly 
indebted for its development to the increasing requirements of 
the community, and the greater precision which was thus forced 
upon those who dealt with its interests, it is necessarily difficult 
to fix a date for the various changes which it underwent. If 
we were to condescend on a point of time, however, and on an 
individual change, as marking the passage of the ancient into 
the modern mode of trying issues of fact, we should name, not 
the period at which the inquest of the vicinage came to be sum- 
moned as the more formal assize, but that at which the custom 
of adducing testimony in open Court became prevalent, and 
consequently should assign the honour of the invention of the 
English jury, as opposed to the Teutonic inquest, not to the 
12th but the 13th century. So soon as this great innovation 
took place, the practical effect of summoning the jury from the 
vicinage, whatever may have been the doctrines of law regard- 
ing it, would in the general case scarcely be greater than at 
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present. There is one very obvious arrangement which does 
not seem to have occurred to Mr. Forsyth, but which probably 
contributed more than even the curious process of “ afforcing 
the assize,” to render the ancient jury workable, viz., that a/ter 
the jurors or sworn witnesses were summoned, they came to the 
aid of their own personal knowledge of the facts by inquiries 
which they instituted in the neighbourhood, either individually 
or in concert, and that thus a species of irregular preliminary 
proof was led before the trial commenced. We are not aware 
of any distinct traces of such a custom, but the probability of its 
existence is strengthened by the fact, that the Justices by the 
assize of Henry II. were, as Sir F. Palgrave says, to “ make 
inquiry” by the oaths of twelve knights, z.e., that either directly 
or indirectly, they were to arrive at the truth by their means. 
Had not some such expedient been adopted, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that even a rude age could have been so long con- 
tented with verdicts which must, not only occasionally but 
generally, have been given without a competent knowledge of 
the facts, Such a verdict, possessing none of the halo which 
superstition attached to the issue of the combat, must have been, 
even in the eyes of our forefathers, little better than a reference 
to lot. 

Richard I. was a gay, wild, thoughtless, unscrupulous young 
Englishman, with fair hair, blue eyes, and a tall, handsome, mus- 
cular person ; differing in no respect from hundreds of his coun- 
trymen, who, every autumn, excite the contempt of the graver 
inhabitants of the more frequented towns of the Continent by 
their wayward and boyish pranks, whilst, at the same time, they 
enlist the good will of the whole community by their generosity 
and courage, and not unfrequently by the elegance of their 
appearance and manners. In regarding him as such, and as 
nothing more, Dr, Pauli has, in our opinion, taken the correct 
view of his character; and when Sir James Mackintosh said 
that he was more a knight-errant than a king, he did him too 
much honour. He had his own share unquestionably of the 
superstitious reverence with which holy things and places were 
viewed in his day, but beyond this we see no more reason to 
think that he was actuated by Christian principle, or any other 
principle, in fighting against Saladin, than to suppose that the 
ultimate triumph of truth over error has been the motive which, 
during the last few months, has carried forth so many of the 
young gentlemen of whom we have spoken to fight against the 
Czar. Like them, he loved travelling and fighting, and hated 
working and thinking ; and in this simple fact we find a sufficient 
explanation of all the actions of his life and reign. The late 
Mr. Winthrop Praed, in one of his juvenile pieces, has measured 
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Richard I 389 
out to him all the justice to which he himself would have laid 
claim. 


** A ponderous thing was Richard’s can, 

And so was Richard’s boot, 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where’er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here and fighting there, 
And murdering time and tune, 

With sturdy limb, and listless air, 

And gauntleted hand, and jeweled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarrelling to quatting ; 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin and Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Alla! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing !”’ 


It is not astonishing’ that so frivolous a character should have 
less attraction for a grave writer like Dr. Pauli, than even his 
unworthy successor; and we find accordingly that he passes 
rather gladly to the important constitutional events which the 
vices and blunders of John brought forth. 

The political institutions of England, properly so called, i.e., 
its tripartite legislature, and its representative system, are more 
venerable and precious to Englishmen, and more admirable to 
strangers, than even those portions of our legal system which have 
most directly contributed to their development and preservation. 
In the history of the constitution centres not only our own his- 
tory, but the whole political history of the modern world; and no 
amount of indigenous commonplace, however stale, or of con- 
tinental extravagance, however irrational, must be permitted to 
blunt our gratitude for having been privileged to live under a 
better political system than any other people ever possessed, for 
a longer period than any other political system ever existed at 
all. A natural fruit of this gratitude will be a feeling of the 
responsibilities attaching to so great an inheritance ; and amongst 
these responsibilities, obviously not the least, is that of preserv- 
ing a trustworthy record of the steps by which we and our an- 
cestors attained to its possession, That we may adequately 
perform this task, however, it is necessary that we should 
approach it not conning over the formularies which were applicable 
to conditions of society which have ceased, or counting, like the 
Jews, with a meaningless conservatism, the letters of our sacred 
charters, but joining a careful exegesis with a fearless though 
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reverent criticism of the most vital principles of our government, 
strive continually to keep before us as living convictions those 
fundamental maxims of policy which experience taught, which 
experience has confirmed, but which, if we received from expe- 
rience alone, we should hold only as the dogmas of a lifeless 
tradition, It is thus only that we shall be enabled to separate 
the accidental and transitory arrangements of society froin its 
necessary and permanent laws, and that by unhesitatingly bend- 
ing the former to fit altered circumstances, whilst we strive so 
to shape events as that they may not run counter to the latter, 
we shall avoid the risk of unwittingly becoming obstructionists on 
the one hand, or destructionists on the other. Scarcely any 
works of importance have been composed in this spirit since the 
days of Milton and Algernon Sydney. Locke’s “ Treatises 
concerning Government,” added nothing to the views which 
these writers had promulgated, and the celebrity which they 
attained is unaccountable, except on the hypothesis that the 
works of his predecessors had ceased to be very generally known. 
The small portion of Blackstone’s celebrated Commentaries, in 
which he treats of public rights, has furnished to lawyers and 
statesmen, for the last half century, such constitutional know- 
ledge as was necessary to keep them within the letter of the Bill 
of Rights; and as modernized in the admirable commentary of 
Stephens, it still serves this purpose very fairly. The very na- 
ture of the work, however, precluded anything beyond a mark- 
ing of the limits of actually existing institutions, and any satis- 
factory inquiry into their sources, their objects, or their effects, 
would manifestly have been- a trespass into the field of legal 
archeology on the one hand, or of political history or specula- 
tion on the other. 

It was reserved for a Swiss refugee of great natural abilities, 
and no despicable acquirements certainly, but of the most dis- 
solute habits, to put together in taverns, gaming-houses, and 
other “hiding-places in Pimlico and Marylebone,” the only 
work in which, till recently, anything like a consistent view 
could be obtained of the most marvellous political phenome- 
non in the world; and notwithstanding we are informed that, 
“when his eccentricities and irregularities allowed him to be 
decent and bearable, a cover was daily laid for him at the hos- 
pitable table of Lord George Sackville,” we can see that neither 
his information nor his opportunities could have been sufficient 
for the performance of his task, even as he conceived it.* 





* In Macgregor’s new edition of De Lolme’s “ Constitution,” we have the fol- 
lowing curious account of the author :—“ Ile was so improvident and extravagant 
that he would have squandered the largest fortune. He was occasionally suc- 
cessful in speculating in the funds; and it is asserted that where he, by such 
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In these circumstances, we have seen with pleasure the grow- 
ing interest in constitutional studies which our recent literature 
has exhibited; and our confidence in the security of our future 
progress has been strengthened by the feeling, that having 
quitted the unreflecting veneration for whatever was established, 
which characterized the false conservation of the end of last 
and commencement of the present century on the one hand, and 
got over the brief frenzy of French revolutionary and English 
Benthamite speculation on the other, we are daily acquiring 
a more accurate and discriminating acquaintance with the 
means by which the dangers of the past have been surmounted 
and its victories achieved. 

The works of Palgrave and Allen, which we have already 
mentioned, are so well known to the public as to render any 
analysis of their contents superfluous, even if the narrow- 
ness of our remaining space did not altogether preclude us from 
entering on so formidable a task. We may mention in a single 
word, however, that the part of Palgrave’s work which has 
appeared treats of the rise, not the progress of the common- 
wealth ; and, even of this, a very large portion is occupied with 
a discussion and elucidation of his favourite theory, (which 
he has popularized and expanded in his recent history of 
Normandy and England,) that the kingdoms which were formed 
out of the wrecks of the empire by the barbaric nations, were 
connected with it, not only by the adoption of many insti- 
tutions, but by an acknowledged derivation of authority. The 
same theory, to a certain extent, has been advocated by Mr. 
Allen, who indeed had preceded Sir Francis in its adoption; but 
in his hands it is brought forward with a distinction which Sir 
Francis has not always kept sufliciently in view. This distine- 
tion is between what, from time immemorial, was the practical, 
and what, at a time which can yet be determined with tolerable 
accuracy, became the theoretical doctrine of our constitution. 
According to the first, we lived as we live now, under a monarchy 
which had its source and its limits in the will of the nation ; ac- 
cording to the second, we lived as we live still, under an absolute 
ruler who combines in his person the attributes of supreme judge, 
generalissimo, and Pontifex Maximus, who is omniscient, infal- 














chanees, or by play, gained money, he disappeared altogether from society, re- 
sorted to secret places, and only reappeared in a state of utter poverty. Gene- 
rally his residence was unknown. His personal appearance varied with his 
changes of fortune. Occasionally, when possessed of money, he appeared in the 
fashionable attire of the day, with a sword and bag wig. When in distress he 
exhibited the miserable and degraded appearance of a tattered and slovenly 
vagabond. More than once he was reduced to perform menial services for a sub- 
sistence. He used to hire lodgings under a feigned name; and on Dr. Walcott 
asking him one day where he lived, he replied, “ Why, my dear doctor, between 
Westminster Bridge and Hyde Park Corner.” 
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lible, and immortal. The practical doctrine (if doctrine it can 
be called) whencesoever it came, was common to us with all the 
other children of Wodin; the theoretical, Mr. Allen says and 
proves, was brought to us, as a sacred relic of the empire, by a 
priesthood who were trained in the despotic maxims of the im- 
perial law, but who alone were capable of meeting the growing 
necessities of an advancing people, by conferring upon them the 
benefits of its developed system of private rights. What thus 
commenced as a theory, Mr. Allen shews very satisfactorily con- 
tinued during the whole course of our history to be a theory 
merely; and, notwithstanding many attempts to realize it in 
practice, Coke’s pithy saying expressed its real value, even in 
the eyes of a lawyer,— Magna Charta is such a fellow that he 
will have no sovereign,” 

Even after the appearance of the works which we have men- 
tioned, there still was wanting a book which, without entering 
deeply into the controversial matter which they contained, should 
sum up the results, which might fairly be held to have been gained, 
in such a form as to be serviceable to the ordinary student of poli- 
tics, and the practical politician. Mr. Creasy saw the want, and to 
some extent he has supplied it. His “ Rise and Progress of the 
Constitution” is, indeed, as he tells us, neither more nor less than a 
text-book for his class; but nothing can be more significant of the 
progress which constitutional studies have made than the existence 
of such a class and of such a text-book. It seems as if, late in the 
day, we had realized the fact that questions relating to the forms 
of society in times past, have a significance for the present and 
the future, which we can scarcely hope that the periodical writer 
or the party speaker will always bring fully to light, and that it 
may, therefore, not be superfluous that a permanent watchman 
should jiere and there be posted along the walls of the state. 

In the early part of his book and of his subject, Mr. Creasy is 
fuller and more satisfactory than in the latter. His statement 
of the manner in which the English nation of the thirteenth cen- 
tury formed itself out of the fermenting mass of alien, though 
not altogether heterogeneous nationalities, which previously 
existed, is clear, careful, and free from the extreme views either 
of the Saxon, the Norman, or the Imperial school. As the 
story advances, much might, without violence to the unpretend- 
ing character of the work, have been added to the important 
documents which form the constitutional code, and the valuable 
summary and appreciation of their contents which his thirteenth 
chapter contains. In one single chapter he brings us rather 
abruptly from Magna Charta to the Bill of Rights, and the whole 
history of the momentous constitutional struggles of Henry III.’s 
time is disposed of in a single page. 
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It is on this portion of our history that Dr. Pauli has 
brought to bear the whole resources of his learning, his in- 
dustry, and his zeal, and he has certainly succeeded in throw- 
ing on it lights, and infusing into it a life and interest, which 
it was far from possessing in the hands of his predecessors. He 
has devoted nearly one half of his volume to what he calls the 
“ first constitutional struggles,” and more than half of it to what 
he might have so called, if he had applied the term, not to the 
reign of Henry III. only, but also to the last three or four event- 
ful years of that of John, Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on a period to which the first formal existence of our 
constitution is usually referred, we think Dr. Pauli was entirely 
justified in treating it with the fulness which he has done, both 
by its own importance, and by the fact that it has puzzled most 
of our native writers scarcely less than it did the old monk who 
gave vent to his bewilderment in the chronicle of Melrose :— 


“England has the world’s old course turned quite upside down. 
Strange is the sight to every one, to baron and to clown ; 
For now alone the body goes, unguided by a head; 
And now the people leads the King, who by a King were led.” 


It is of Henry IIT.’s reign that Sir James Mackintosh says,— 
“There are few periods so little fruitful in the men and events 
interesting to mankind in general as this long and confused 
reign.” That the latter part of the dictum is more called forth 
by the difficulties of the subject than by its barrenness, those of 
Dr. Pauli’s readers will be convinced who take the trouble to 
trace the story either of the sagacious and English-hearted Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Stephen Langton, (in whose choice Pope 
Innocent III. made as great a mistake as did Henry II. in that 
of Becket,) or of Simon de Montfort, the founder of borough re- 
presentation ; whilst the former part of it is sufficiently refuted 
by the importance which Sir James feels himself bound as a 
politician to concede, if not to de Montfort, at least to his mea- 
sures. It is certain that it was to the Parliament assembled 
after the battle of Lewes in 1265, when de Montfort was Pro- 
tector of England, that the Sheriffs were first instructed to re- 
turn knights of the shire and representatives of the boroughs ; 
and that he was personally the author of this memorable in- 
novation has never been doubted. Still he is spoken of not 
only by Sir James Mackintosh, as the “blind instrument 
of disclosing to the world the great institution of representa- 
tion,” but even by Dr. Pauli, who in general is his zealous ad- 
mirer, as having “awakened germs of that vast political struc- 
ture of the far-stretching growth of which he himself had no 
presentiment.” Now it seems to us that such assertions, in so 
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far as they go beyond being truisms, are neither true nor just. If 
all that is meant is, that in 1265 Simon de Montfort did not foresee 
what should take place in England in 1688 or in 1832, then the 
proposition is simply, that he was not a prophet, a character 
which, though it may have been among the qualities of saintship, 
which popular affection ascribed to him, few will claim for him 
now. But if, on the contrary, it is meant that the only effects 
which he saw and expected from extending political power to 
the middle classes, were an increase of his own influence, then in 
place of denying to him preternatural gifts, the credit of ordi- 
nary human foresight is withheld. That the tendency of throw- 
ing power into the hands of the middle classes, would be to 
control the unlimited ascendency either of the monarchical or 
aristocratical elements in the state, must have been as apparent 
in the thirteenth century as in the nineteenth, and Simon de 
Montfort’s praise consists in that, being himself an aristocrat, 
and nearly allied to the Crown, he had the liberality and the 
wisdom not to shun an alliance with what to many would have 
seemed a hostile element. Had he been actuated by the feelings 
and prejudices of class, other courses unquestionably were open 
to him, and as he is not suspected of having himself aimed at 
the Crown, the allegation that he expected to strengthen his 
hands by this measure, is nothing more than an assertion that 
he looked forward to success in his own time. That he was not 
destined himself to reap the fruits which his wisdom afterwards 
bore so largely to others, ought in common generosity to dis- 
suade us from withholding from him the measure of postliumous 
fame, which is his due. 

The story of De Montfort’s heroic death is well told by Dr. 
Pauli, but we extract the following, with the romantic tale which 
accompanies it, from a source less likely again to meet the eye of 
the majority of our readers. 

In Mr. Beriah Botfieid’s introduction to the Household Roll 
of Eleanor Countess of Leicester, A.D. 1265, he says,— 

“Tt is well known that he fell in the conflict at Evesham, on the 
4th August 1265; and the manner of his death was worthy of his 
reputation for prowess and courage. Upon being told that his eldest 
and favourite son Henry was killed, he cried, ‘ by the arm of St. James 
then it is time for me to die ;’ and grasping his sword with both hands, 
rushed upon his assailants, striking with such rapidity and vigour, 
that an eye-witness of the scene asserted that had he had but eight 
followers like himself, he would have changed the fortune of the day. 
Wounded at last by a blow from behind he fell from his horse, and 
was instantly dispatched, and horribly mutilated by his victors. <Ac- 


cording to the chronicler who describes this scene, the esquire who } 


dealt the wound which brought him to the ground, was afterwards 


recommended by Prince Edward to his sister Margaret, Queen of J 
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Scotland, when they met at Haddington previously to his departure 
for the Holy Land, and the circumstances of his death afford a curious 
illustration of the simple manners of the Scottish court. 

‘Queen Margaret was walking, after supper, by the banks of the 
Tay, at Kinclaven Castle, in Perthshire, attended by her maidens and 
esquires, and also by her confessor, who told this story of the chroni- 
cler of Lanercost. The party sat down by the river side, and the 
pompous esquire, who prided himself upon having slain Montfort, de- 
scended to the water’s edge to wash his hands, which in romping he 
had soiled with mud. As he stood leaning over the stream, a damsel 
came softly behind, and pushed him in. He took the joke in good 
part; ‘ what do I care,’ he exclaimed, ‘ even if I were further out, I 
can swim.’ But while, amid the laughter of the spectators, he 
floundered about in the water, he suddenly found himself sinking, and 
shouted for assistance, which no one present could render; his boy, 
who was playing near at hand, hearing his master’s cries ran up and 
plunged into the river to save him, but they were both drowned. 
Thus the enemy of Simon, and servant of Sathan, who boasted he 
was the cause of the death of a valiant knight, perished in sight 
of all.” 


We are possessed of several entirely authentic, and wonder- 
fully prolific sources of information, regarding the condition of 
the metropolis during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Of 
these the most remarkable are the well-known Life of Thomas 4 
Becket, by William Fitzstephen, and the Chronicle of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, from 1188 to 1274, now printed by the 
Camden Society, and of which an interesting synopsis will be 
found in the 6th volume of the Archeological Journal. 

Fitzstephen, whom notwithstanding that he was the holy 
Martyr’s “ fellow-citizen, chaplain, and messmate, remembrancer 
in his chancery, and reader of papers in his court, a witness of 
his trial at Northampton, and of his passion,” Dr. Pauli charac- 
terizes as a “ fleshly and worldly-disposed priest, who cannot 
suppress a word in praise of the good beer of his time,”* (no 
offence, surely, in the eyes of a Lutheran,) is precisely the 
person, both as regards opportunities and capabilities, to furnish 
us with an accurate description of external life and everyday 
enjoyments. He tells us that the London of his day had already 
greatly surpassed, in magnitude and importance, all the other 
cities of England. Within, it presented a picture of wealth, 
refinement, and order, whilst the gardens and well-cultivated 
fields, which supplied its markets, stretched far into the sur- 
rounding country. Crowds of children might be seen flocking 





* Whatever may have been the comparative merits of the London porter of 
the thirteenth century, its value, according to our standard, could not have been 
great, seeing that the hop was not used till nearly 200 years later. 
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into the schools attached to the churches and monasteries,—the 
river's edge presented some approach to the busy scene with 
which we are familiar,—and the quays and wharfs were covered 
with the luxuries and rarities of foreign lands, The sturdy dray- 
horses already rolled their lumbering waggons along the streets, 
and the peculiar vice of our country, the tmmodica stultorum 
potatio, had even then attracted the attention of one who himself 
was no Father Mathew. Many of our amusements seem also to 
have been those of our ancestors. Amongst these William 
enumerates horse-racing, cock-fighting, boating, skating, and 
rackets. 

What he says of the orderly condition of the city, is rendered 
more than doubtful by the accounts which he himself gives of 
the nocturnal brawls in which the youth even of the highest 
class delighted, and which frequently ended, he tells us, in 
robbery and murder. These disorders must have been grievously 
enhanced by the existence of distinct seignorial jurisdictions 
(what were termed “ Sokes”) within the “ liberty,” the lords of 
which, as we learn from the Chronicle of the Mayors, possessed 
independent powers, generally extending to life and limb. Within 
these sanctuaries no municipal officer was permitted to discharge 
his duty; and to escape to one of them was therefore to escape 
from the consequences of a crime committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrates. It is remarkable, that one of these 
Sokes belonged to the Kings of Scotland, probably in right of 
the Saxon, Maud. 

The Chronicle of the Mayors furnishes us with some curious 
information regarding the different classes of citizens. In the 
first rank, we find a large body of persons who held the position 
of a species of city nobles, corresponding more, it would seem, 
to the patricians of the free towns of the Continent, than to any 
class of persons now, or for many centuries, dwelling in London. 
“ Besides their property within the walls, the Bucointes, the 
Buckerills, the Cornhills, the Basings, Gisorges, and others, 
had estates and dwellings in all the rural districts immediately 
surrounding London. In Edgware, Edmonton, Enfield, Han- 
well, Uxbridge, and Chigwell, we find traces of these ‘ greater 
barons’ of London as early as the twelfth century. Henry I. 
confirmed to them the hunting-grounds of their ancestors,—to 
wit, in Chiltern, in Middlesex, and in Surrey; and appended to 
the charters and deeds, which have descended to us, relating to 
the transfer of their property, are seals on which they are repre- 
sented, after the fashion of the feudal lords of those days, clad in 
warlike panoply, or with hawk in hand, enjoying the sports of 
the field.” Henry Fitz-Ailwyn, the first mayor, and all the 
civic officers at the beginning of the thirteenth century, belonged 
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to this class, and probably were indebted for their election to the 
importance which they derived from their lands. Next in rank 
were the rich merchants and artisans, among whom many were 
of foreign extraction, and, during the following century, these 
seem almost entirely to have supplanted the patrician class. 
The names of the feudal families of London begin to disappear 
from the calendar of mayors and sheriffs towards the end of 
Edward I., and are replaced by those of men enriched by the 
fast-increasing trade and commerce of the city. 

Under Richard I. the burgher life of England continued stea- 
dily to develop itself; and he extended to Bristol, Portsmouth, 
Norwich, and Lincoln privileges similar to those already enjoyed 
by London, Winchester, and Oxford. The commercial relations 
which had already been established with Flanders and the city 
of Cologne became more constant and extensive. The effects 
of the Guelphic connexion, and the formation of the Hanseatic 
league in landee the trade of England, during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, are brought out by Dr. Pauli in vari- 
ous parts of his work with much greater fulness than we have 


' seen elsewhere, and form indeed one of its most valuable charac- 


teristics. His observations, in summing up the material pro- 
gress of the long reign of Henry III., are in the highest degree 
interesting and important; but the subject is far too extensive 
to admit of our entering upon it here, 

We shall content ourselves with quoting the few sentences in 
which the esthetic activity of the time is referred to, and which, 
besides containing some facts which are new, have the advan- 
tage of presenting us with an image of the weak, but consider- 
ing his time, amiable and refined character of Henry II. :— 


“It is not to be wondered at that in the train of riches came also 
skill in the arts and a delight in artistic productions. These found 
their zealous patron in the king himself, to whom they appeared as 
the handmaids of his religion. It is very possible that his taste for 
architecture was early awakened by Guala and other distinguished 
Italian churchmen ; and there can be no doubt that it was nourished 
by the constant intercourse which subsisted with the lands of the 
south. Before the king had attained to majority we find him sur- 
rounded by skilled workmen; Odo, the goldsmith who made the 
spurs for his coronation, worked at the same time hoops of iron for 
the wine casks. His son, Edward Fitz-Odo, sought to acquire the 
reputation of an artist in various ways. At one time we hear of him 
making cockle-shells in silver by the king’s orders, as playthings for 
the royal children in Windsor; at another time a small silver-gilt 
statue of the king is ordered, which is destined for a present to the 
convent of the Holy Cross in Bromholm; a crown sparkling with 
brilliants for the young empress; a golden cup for a Christmas pre- 
sent to the queen; a gold garland of the value of twenty marks for 
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the bride of Duke Albert of Brunswick, and many similar pieces of 
handicraft, came out of the same workshop. Henry also took plea- 
sure in pictures. The same Edward Fitz-Odo received the minutest 
instructions for adorning the walls of the royal apartments in West- 
minster and Windsor; and it is very remarkable that so early as the 
year 1239 he received on one occasion the sum of £117, 103., in order 
to furnish himself with oil and colours for this purpose, and that he 
might paint the chamber of the Queen with pictures of the four evan- 
gelists. In his own room Henry ordered him to paint two great 
lions, and above them the four evangelists. For the chapel in Wind- 
sor a representation of the wise and foolish virgins, and other subjects 
from the Old and New Testament, are commissioned, and for St. 
Stephen’s, in Westminster, a beautiful picture of the Virgin and the 
portraits of the King and Queen. A whole list of Engiish painters 
is mentioned, and somewhat later we hear of a monk William who 
painted in Windsor, and who is said to have been a Florentine.” 


We have not mentioned, in the preceding pages, several 
valuable contributions to this portion of our history which have 
recently appeared in France. Any review of M. Guizot’s 
numerous labours on the constitutional history of England 
would, of course, have led us into political speculations which 
were beyond the scope of our present design. We did intend, 
however, to have called the attention of our readers to M. de 
Bonnechose’s “ Quatre Conquétes de l’Angleterre,” a work which 
has done more than any other to correct the many errors to which 
M. Thierry’s whims regarding the long continued alienation of 
Saxons and Normans had given currency. According to M. 
Thierry’s view, (which seems scarcely to have come from a 
more recondite source than an exaggerated recollection of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,) the Norman conquest was to be 
likened rather to the conquest of the Spaniards in South America 
than to anything to which the history of Europe furnishes a 
parallel; and the incongruity of the two nationalities which were 
then brought together to be regarded as so obstinate as to endure 
even to the present day. M. Bonnechose has adopted the opinion, 
in which all the better English and German authorities had 
preceded him, that the fusion, which an all but common origin 
of race must have greatly facilitated, took place with a rapidity 
which, considering the difference in language and manners which 
unquestionably existed between the two peoples, even this fact 
would scarcely have led us to anticipate. 
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Art. LV.—1. Robinson Crusoe. 

. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

. Aisop’s Fables. 

. Lhe Story of Reynard the Fox. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

. Tales of the Genii. 

Frank. 

. The L[listory of Sandford and Merton. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

10. Social Tales for the Young. By Mrs. Surrwoop. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

11. The History of the Fairchild Familu; or, The Child’s Manual. 
By Mrs. Suerwoop. Fifteenth Edition. London, 1845. 
12. The History of Henry Milner, a Little Boy not brought up 
according to the Fashion of this World. By Mrs. Suzrwoop. 

Sixth Edition. London, 1845. 

13. Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. SewELu. Lon- 
don, 1844. 

14. Agathos and other Stories. By Bishop WILBERFORCE, 
Eleventh Edition. London, 1846. 

15. The Distant Hills. By the Rev. W. ApAms. London, 1849. 

16. The Cherry Stones; or, Charlton School. A Tule for Youth. 
By the Rev. W. Apams. London, 1853. 

17. The Four Seasons. By DELA Motre Fouque. London, 
1846. 

18. Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By Crmistian Hans 
ANDERSEN. Second Edition. London, 1852. 

19. Hope on! Hope Ever! By Mary lowirr. London, 1852. 

20. Ministering Children. A Tale dedicated to Childhood. Lon- 
don, 1854. 

21. Margaret Cecil. Edinburgh, 1854. 


KN Ori Oo dO 


Dr. JOHNSON used to say, that a boy at school is the happiest 
of human beings. If he had added, that youth is not only the 
happiest period of life, but also the best, in the highest sense of 
the word, perhaps there would not be given so general a 
consent as to the maxim which he has enunciated. Graceful, 
engaging, interesting, every one would allow it to be. The 
dewy freshness of the morning, the soft fragrance of spring, the 
tender beauty of a budding flower are the i images that naturally 
belong to that stage of existence. But, then, it is w anting, it 
might be urged, in the tried virtue and balanced judgment of 
experience. The comparison is not an easy one. To take a 
parallel case. It is always difficult to weigh the merits and de- 
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merits of one period in the world’s history against those of an- 
other. The passionate excesses and heroic impulses of a partially 
civilized age, can scarcely be reduced to a common standard with 
the stereotyped characters of modern life, with its level average 
of conventional decorum. Lach period in its place serves the 
ordained purpose; and so it is well. The peculiar development 
of each is providentially adapted to the circumstances which are 
at once its cause and effect. 

And so it is, if we attempt to form a just comparison of Youth 
with Manhood. Unreasonable, indeed, it were to wish for full- 
born manhood in the boy; scarcely less so to desire, in this life, 
to arrest the fleeting graces of youth, and fix them in perpetual 
childhood. The gradual change, mournful as it is to witness, the 
fading bloom of gentle unsuspicious innocence, the cold numb- 
ness stealing over the generous instincts, instead of awakening 
vain and querulous repinings, may serve rather to impress that 
life is moving on to its full development. All that is fair must 
fade, in order that it may be renewed in richer loveliness. While 
it lasts let it be admired for its intrinsic qualities, as it deserves. 
Assuredly, if the wisdom of intuition transcends the discursive 
travailings of the understanding; if the princely innocence “ that 
thinketh no evil,” more nearly approaches the Divine nature, 
than virtue dimmed and soiled in the conflict with sin; if strong 
Hope, and undoubting Faith, and stintless Charity, are the espe- 
cial prerogatives of youth, then it must be allowed that the period 
of childhood presents to us no faint foreshadowing of the beatific 

_ life that is to come hereafter. 


“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come, 
Irom God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy !” 


Persons advanced, or advancing in life, and particularly those 
whose occupations involve them in the exciting pursuit of power 
or riches, are apt to look down upon youth as an unprofitable 
time,—as a mere preliminary to real life, to be despatched with 





all convenient speed, and then to be forgotten. ‘They are not 
aware how much they have need to learn from it, and to sympa- 
thize with it. It is very good for all to dwell much in the pre- 
sence of the young. The greatest and best of men have loved 
to do so. The strange and unanswerable questions which chil- 
dren are continually asking, inadequate utterances of unutterable 
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thoughts, convict the proudest intellect of its ignorance. Their 
trustful and affectionate confidence in others rebukes the sus- 
picious caution of experienced manhood. The unstudied grace 
of every “ breeze-like notion,” the gladsomeness of the “ self-born 
carol,” their free and full enjoyment of everything beautiful and 
glorious around them,—these, and such like traits, are angelic 
rather than human; they speak of innocence, and happiness, 
and love; they say to anxious hearts, “ Take no thought for the 
morrow,’—* Be not troubled about many things.” Nor is boy- 
hood an ineloquent teacher. Its generous ardour, its dauntless 
activity, its chivalrous sense of honour, its fond attachments, its 
hopefulness, and truthfulness, its clear bright eye, fair cheek, 
light and joyous frame,—how strangely unlike is all this to the 
wrinkled brow and heavy tread, the callousness and deliberate 
selfishness by which it is too often succeeded. Much, very 
much is to be learned from the young. 

It is to be regretted, that the recollections of childhood and 
youth in most persons so soon grow dim and perish,—obliterated 
from the heart by the noisy waves of active life,—that men can so 
seldom trace their way back toa very early time. In one sense, 
indeed, childhood is never forgotten. Love or ambition may 
usurp for a time a tyrannic sway over the heart, and seem to 
blot out all the time before; but, except in the wretched crimi- 
nal, whose keenest pang of remorse is to compare himself with 
what he was once, the thought of the home of other days never 
fails to act like magic on the heart, the faces and haunts familiar 
to the child remain enshr'ned in the memory of the man, and 
command for ever an affectionate reverence. Those 





ae Happy days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now,” 





with each morrow, as it then seemed, severed from yesterday by 
a solid barrier, as it were, in the intervening night ; those scenes 
where no thought of change or decay ever intruded, but which, 
as well as the actors in them, were unconsciously regarded as 
destined to abide for ever,—how shall their memory be lost ex- 
cept by a violent and unnatural renunciation of the former self? 


**So would I that my days should be, 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Soft breezes, franght with pure and peaceful recollections from 
those Isles of the Blest, thus soothe and refresh the heated brow 
of the way-worn traveller in the journey of life. But, if it were 
possible, how strangely interesting would be a voyage of dis- 
covery into those happy regions,—that “sunny land of child- 
hood” through which we have travelled,—if memory could dis- 
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tinctly recall the first dawnings of intelligence, unravel the 
tangled web of thought and feeling which has baffled Locke 
and Descartes, and analyze the complex substance of the human 
mind into its primordial elements; or even if Biography were 
more careful to trace out the records of the first fifteen years of 
a human life. 

A wise judgment of the curious and very influential kind 
of literature suggested by the books enumerated at the head 
of this article, depends much on the correctness of the estimate 
that is formed of the moral and intellectual condition of those 
for whose benefit they are written,—on our insight into child- 
life. Some of the peculiar traits of boyhood are often overlooked 
by those who cater for the instruction and amusement of that 
strangely interesting class. Hence some of the besetting dangers 
of the books for children now in vogue,—especially as these arise 
from premature intellectual cultivation, the encouragement of a 
morbid habit of self-consciousness, and the undue development 
of the reasoning, almost to the exclusion of the imaginative 
faculties, Education, in one form or other, should be the great 
question of every age, seeing that the cultivation of his race is 
surely the most important work in which man can be engaged. 
It is professedly the great question of these times; yet, amid 
much useful discussion of school-arrangements, and the methods 
of teaching, some of the less obvious aspects of the process of 
change, which is everywhere and incessantly going on in human 
minds, are, it seems, too much neglected. And the books by 
which they are amused and spontancously educated are surely 
among the most powerful domestic influences to which children 
are exposed. This department of literature has worthily engaged 
writers of the highest intellect, who have known childhood well, 
and the habits and tastes of successive generations are formed 
by the fruit of their labours, 

Before attempting to answer the question, What sort of writ- 
ing is best adapted for the young? another question accordingly 
must be entertained, What are their tastes and capacities? The 
warm and affectionate susceptibility of children, their noble aspi- 
rations, their confiding trust in others, and unselfish admiration 
of whatever is beautiful and good,—traits like these, with the 
counterpoise of such defects as restlessness, imprudence, appe- 
tency of pleasure and impatience of pain or restraint, are mani- 
fest at a glance. But there are phenomena less obtrusive, some 
of which, at first sight, appear scarcely reconcilable one with 
another. These ought to be considered ; for, though from causes 
already alluded to, from the want of sympathy between old and 
young, and from the insidious assiduity with which the cares of 
the man imperceptibly obliterate the very different experiences 
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of the child, it is difficult to understand thoroughly the hidden 
things of childhood, so as to see their unity and relation to each 
other as parts of a mysterious whole, yet something may be 
gathered. Some few scattered fragments,—a frieze here, a bro- 
ken capital there,—may serve to remind us how fair and how 
wonderful the ruin must have been, while it stood a living 
temple. 

One of the chief points of difference between boyhood and 
girlhood,—and it is to the life of boys that our following remarks 
chiefly refer,—is, that the boy is not merely, or chiefly, passing 
through a state of transition. With the other sex, it is for the 
most part different. With them, from the moment of emerging 
from the nursery to the auspicious epoch of “ coming out,” too 
often all is a dreary blank. There is no cricket, no football, nor 
one of the many avocations of a boy’s little world to enliven it. 
With so few objects of interest in the present, the centre of 
attraction becomes fixed in the distant prospect of the first ball, 
and its momentous consequences ;—hence so often in young 
ladies an insipid and artificial tone, totally different from the 
independence and unworldly spirit of a boy, especially at a 
public school, J/e lives in a world of his own, very complete 
and satisfying while it lasts. However alluring may be the 
opening vista of “ real life,’ and however eager he may be to 
anticipate the dignity of manhood, still there is very much to 
prize and enjoy in the present on its own account,—very much 
that he must relinquish on assuming the “ toga virilis.” It was 
a serious mistake in the artist to represent the sons of Laocoon 
in the finished proportions of little men, not with the wary out- 
lines of youth. It would be a similar error in any system of 
education, and it is one of frequent occurrence now in books 
written for the young, to regard them merely as men on a emaller 
scale, and not, as they are, denizens of another world, of whom 
it may be said,— 


Solemque suum et sua sidera nérunt. 


The man, matured in years, pressing onwards to some mark— 
power, it may be, or money—or, at all events, aware of the grave 
that expects him, cannot fail to note anxiously the progress of 
each day. He is, as it were, borne along on a downward stream, 
whose waters flow more and more swiftly as they approach the 
sea. Meanwhile, the child is floating hither and thither on a 
sunlit ocean, wrapt in the unconscious security of an eternal 
now. ‘This completeness, or, to borrow an expressive word 
from a foreign tongue, this “ entelechy” of boyhood, results in 
part from the rich variety of aspects which that age presents 
internally. Coleridge, the poet-philosopher, says that there has 
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never been a really great man, without a considerable admixture 
of the feminine—not the effeminate—element in his character. 
This combination of courage and modesty, of impetuosity and 
gentleness, of the component parts, according to the Eastern 
apologue, of the lion and the dove, is particularly noticeable in 
boys. But we must proceed to collect in detail a few of their 
most remarkable characteristics. 

One of these is what may be most shortly expressed by a word 
that has come unluckily to savour rather of philosophic pedantry, 
—their objectivity. It may be true scientifically that the qua- 
lity of colour,—the green, for instance, of a tree or meadow, re- 
sides in the mind rather than in the natural object itself; but 
the opposite belief is more pleasant, and is one source of the vivid 
enjoyment which children feel in every thing proposed to the 
senses. They cling to what is concrete and outward. To them 
every person, nay, every brute creature, every inanimate object 
that seizes their attention becomes an independent and indivi- 
dual object. The image stands within the mind in bold relief, 
as if it were a living thing, in causeless and self-essential indivi- 
duality ; for as yet there is no habit of causation, no “ ztiatic” 
habit, as it has been called, but an unhesitating and uncritical 
acceptance of every thing presented. Particulars are as yet in 
no danger of evanescing into abstractions. They are scarcely 
numerous enough to require digestion and arrangement into 
classes. Each one holds its place by its own right in the me- 
mory, a real, actual, concrete quasi-person. And as the memory 
is then most impressible, so is it also most retentive then without 
much aid from causality or logical relation. The fact, and the 
fact alone is enough. Even a name, a proper name, is draped 
with form and colour by the lavish exuberance of the imagina- 
tion, and seems to assert its own indefeasible fitness. Dry rules, 
formal and unmeaning as they seem, scarcely cost an effort to 
be remembered, though the principle of them, the “ wherefore” 
of their operation, remain unexplained. From this objectivity 
comes a child’s love of imitation, not only of imitating what is 
attractive, but of imitating everything for imitation’s sake ; his 
aptness for mimicry, and taste for everything in the way of act- 
ing; the entire belief with which, either as spectator, or him- 
self the tiny actor, he loses his own identity in that of the person 
represented.* Hence, tuo, the fondness for pictures, not from 
any conscious appreciation of the imitator’s ingenuity—so far the 
little connoisseurs escape Mr. Ruskin’s stern condemnation of 





* In one sense it is true, that a boy loses the reality of history in the very act 
of realizing ; for he identifies the personages of it with himself, rather than him- 
self with them. 
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what he deems a low and mechanical taste in art—but because 
the picture to them becomes for the moment the very person, or 
place, or incident represented. 

Closely connected with the same principle of objectivity, is the 
unconscious pleasure that children imbibe from the beauties of 
nature. An extensive landscape is not appreciated perhaps by 
young children, nor the dimensions of an enormous building. 
Their horizon is too contracted. They are absorbed in a wan- 
dering contemplation of the objects nearest to the eye; but with 
this limitation, their enjoyment of Nature is something inexpres- 
sible,—the more rapturous, that it is unconscious, and undis- 
turbed by any abstract speculations about the beautiful or the 
picturesque, Like the ancient Greeks, those children of nature, 
they seem aware of the pervading tone, whatever it may be, of 
the landscape,—of the delicious languors of summer, or the 
bright crispness of a frosty winter’s day. The details, too, they 
perceive singly and separately; but, like the Greeks, they seem 
to be devoid of that analytic sense of the composition of the 
various features of the scene, which is so prominent a feature in 
modern descriptive poetry, especially in that of the Lake school. 

How very early in life an unconscious sense of poetry begins 
to manifest itself, is obvious to all who are conversant with the 
sayings and doings of children; and close observers know well 
how rich a treasure of real poetic material lies formless and un- 
noticed in the depths of a child’s heart. A few years pass on, 
and the tendency begins to show itself in overt acts. In the 
pages of a school magazine, however trashy and ambitious the 
prose may be, the poetry is often really beautiful.* But the 





* The following simple and original lines, for instance, taken out of a School 
Magazine of less than ordinary merit, must be allowed to contain elements of 
real poetry :— 

With walls of stone it is circled round, 
And the blackened waters gleam below, 
The depths of its bosom none can sound, 
And the springs of its pure stream none can know. 


It seeks no friend in weal or woe, 

In its cavernous home it delights to dwell ; 
It loves not the haunts where others go, 

But it loves the sweet calm of its lonely cell. 


It loves not the regions of social mirth, 
It loves not the objects of earthly love, 

But it looks unmoved from the depths of earth, 
On the wondrous things in the heaven above. 


The cord must be good, and stout, and long, 
That would dare to enter its lonely cell ; 
The pail must be honest, and sound, and strong, 
That would win the sweets of the lonely well. 
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poetry that approves itself to the ears of youth is seldom of 
a complex kind. Deep it may be—indeed it can scarcely be 
too deep—provided only it be simple. The taste for melody 
comes before that of harmony. For this reason Shakspeare is 
seldom a favourite with boys; unless it be for the interest of his 
story. His exuberant and many-sided imagination continually 
leads him, as it were, into intricate and complicated ‘ /ugues,”— 
true to life and nature, he blends into one rich harmony the 
most apparently discordant tones; and it is this Variety in Unity 
that especially marks his universal genius. But boys prefer the 
passionate and flowing strains of poets like Byron, Moore, and 
Scott. Even Milton, for this reason, finds more admirers at an 
early age than Shakespeare. 

The taste for comedy, at least in a finished form, is of later 
date. It implies familiarity with the follies and foibles of the 
world; it suits the pococurantism of manhood better than an 
enthusiastic and reverent age; it belongs to a habit of mind 
critical rather than creative. It is quite true that boys, espe- 
cially schoolboys, have a very lively sense of what is ridiculous, 
and still more of what is ludicrous. No soubriquets elaborated 
in after life by the ingenuity of party warfare, hit the mark so 
well as those in vogue at school,—launched by the careless hand 
and forged in an instant by the ready wit and happy versatility 
of boys. But notwithstanding all this playful humour, the 
other element preponderates below the surface. Thus Dickens 
is generally a greater favourite with boys than Thackeray. 
Tears, it is said, come before laughter; and Wordsworth has 
well described this inclination of youth to the mournful muse, 
Melpomene :— 


* Tn youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing ; 
Then twilight is preferred to dawn, 

And autumn to the spring. 





There is a well in the heart of man, 

And its waters are sweet and hard to win, 
The walls around it many may scan, 

But few can attain to the thoughts within. 


The springs of its waters none may know, 

They are hidden in the depths of the inmost will ; 
And none can say whence its feelings flow, 

Or trace back the thoughts which its caverns fill. 


Oh, he must be honest, and stout, and true, 
That would probe the depths of his mother’s heart ; 
For long is the way he must labour through, 
Who wishes to touch its nobler part. 
from a School Magazine. 
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The Religious Feelings of Children. 


Sad fancies we do then affect, 
In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness.”’ 


One more aspect—a very important one—of this objectivity 
remains to be noticed, as it affects the religious state of children. 
Belief with them is not what Mr. Carlyle reprobates as a 
“ sham” belief; it is not a belief that they believe. As far as it 
goes, it is very real indeed. But the child’s idea of a future 
state—in this point again he resembles the Greeks of old—is 
rather a continuation of the happy home in which he lives, than 
a new heaven and a new earth. He cannot conceive it other- 
wise—and why should he? Through the operation of the same 
cause, it is mercifully ordained, that his mind is easily diverted 
from a morbid scrutiny into its own faults, and thus disencum- 
bered of the heavy burden that would otherwise impede the 
onward course. Perhaps this consideration tends to explain, 
what has been called,* in one of the little books mentioned 
above, “an inscrutable mystery in Boyhood ;” the rapid faci- 
lity with which the sorrows of repentance are effaced by return- 
ing lightness of heart. The deliberate propension of manhood, 
once perverted from its proper objects, needs a hard and bitter 
struggle before it can be restored to them again. “ If the lights 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness?” But, 
while the ruling faculty, the reason is less capable of withstand- 
ing the rude caprice of the undisciplined passions, there is more 
hope, and less bitterness of remorse. 

Another characteristic of the young—one which they have in 
common with the fair sex—is the personal aspect in which they 
regard things ; the disposition to refer everything to the person 
from whom it proceeds, or to whom it belongs, and to judge of 
it accordingly. Principles and opinions are invested by them 
with the associations belonging to the persons who support or 
impugn them. The personal authority of the teacher, his 
claims to affection or respect, have more efficacy with them than 





* The passage is so beautiful, that we cannot refrain from quoting it entire : 
— Truly it is a mystery, that strange privilege which boyhood alone seems to 
possess of being at once sinful and light-hearted. It is, as it were, the mingling 
of the pure and the impure in the same cup, without the whole draught becoming 
polluted. In after years guilt has its moments of wild and feverish delight ; but 
boys, and boys alone can sin, and be sorry for a while, and then fling aside all 
thought of it, and feel as though they had never sinned at all, In infancy the 
consciousness of sin is a thing unknown, in manhood it presses on the heart like 
an ever-present burden; but in boyhood it is like an April cloud, which flits over 
the landscape, darkening it for a while, and then passing away altogether, and 
leaving it as bright as ever. Of all the mysteries of boyhood this is perhaps the 
most inserutable.”——Chariton School, ov the Cherry Stones, 
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the independent evidence of what he inculeates. Nor can it be 
regretted, that their reason, immature at present and ill-prepared 
to enter into the strife of opinions, should be naturally disposed 
to attach itself to the guides, placed within reach by Providence, 
and to submit to them almost implicitly. A time must come, 
for educated minds at least, when they cannot conscientiously 
evade the arduous duty of examining and pronouncing for 
themselves. But it is foolish to anticipate prematurely this 
painful responsibility. 

Again children, like some of the most intelligent among 
domesticated brute creatures, have a quick and intuitive sense 
of character. They are skilful to read its hieroglyphics in the 
look, voice, manner, and general appearance. They feel them- 
selves unaccountably attracted or repelled by the different per- 
sons with whom they are brought into contact; and these 
prepossessions seldom prove mistaken. They are great hero- 
worshippers. Virtue to them is no lifeless abstraction—no 
“ bona res”—nor yet a frigid and decorous personification. To 
find a way into their hearts, she must appear like the gods of 
Homer,—in the real flesh and blood of some great and good man. 
As soon as they begin to be initiated into the busy controversies 
of the political world, they become violent partisans. With the 
party, to which they are attached, resides all right and good- 
ness: out of its pale all are aliens and foes. Castles in the air, 
beautiful and unsubstantial, “ rise like an exhalation ;” or “ like 
the airy fabric of a dream,” doomed, alas, “ to melt away before 
the light of common day.” Cherished theories of Utopian per- 
fection, and the eager pursuit of unattainable ends, lure on the 
willing dupe; until, as years pass away, tired of the hopeless 
chase, he learns to understand that to strive after good, rather 
than to attain it, is the portion allotted to man by God in this 
life, 
It may be added, that children are little, if at all, affected by 
worldly considerations in choosing their friends, Rank and 
riches are nothing to them, in comparison with real personal 
attractions, ‘Tufthunting, or “ flunkeyism,” as it is now called, 
too often the bane of society, among the grown-up children of 
the world, is almost, if not utterly, unknown at school. Prowess 
at cricket or football—feats of bodily strength and activity— 
deeds of “ pluck” and hardihood—the value of qualifications 
like these may be overrated at school ; but, after all, the higher 
excellencies of generosity, kindliness, and candour, never fail to 
be appreciated there. ‘The self-aggrandizing spirit, which tor- 
ments men in after years with a constant anxiety to form ‘ good 
connexions,” and so to rise one step higher in the social 
scale, may sometimes intrude itself even into College life, and 
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interfere, more or less, with the sincerity of its intercourse ; but 
is powerless to infuse its base alloy into the genuine affection of 
early friendship. 

Children, it has been said, by no less an authority than John- 
son, are naturally cruel. But, despite the weight of so great 
a name, a charge like this will not need much refutation 
among those who have studied the ways of boys. Very heedless 
of consequences they often are—and scarcely familiar enough 
with pain and suffering by their own experience to estimate 
rightly what they are inflicting; but they must be acquitted of 
anything like intentional or deliberate cruelty. Their “ love of 
mischief” is in the main an experimentalizing curiosity. An- 
other accusation brought against them—it occurs in a book full 
of thoughtful advice on the subject of education, “ Early Influ- 
ences” by Mrs, Montgomery—is, that they are not naturally 
truthful. It might have been supposed, that, if anywhere, truth 
would delight to dwell in so pure an abode as the breast of little 
children. It would be difficult to connect the idea of falsity 
with their artless simplicity. The fact is, they have a strong 
innate sense of the badness of a lie: but the timidity and shrink- 
ing from pain inseparable from a tender age, easily avail to 
overpower the natural propensity to truth. Thus an appearance 
of insincerity is produced. A similar explanation might be ap- 
plied to the national character of the Italians and Hindoos. 
Reserved, except to the few who understand them, children are 
very liable to sudden gusts of changefulness, but they are not 
often deceitful nor untrue. 

The peculiarities of the mysterious stage of human life which 
we have been contemplating thus show that it is almost impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of children’s books. So subtle 
and imperceptible is the influence of external circumstances on 
the inner life—so mysteriously are the links in the chain of pro- 
gression inter-dependent, that scarcely the autobiographer him- 
self can say positively how far the colour of his whole life betrays 
the dye first imparted to it in the incidental associations of 
childhood, and ever afterwards retained. But the coral bed is 
day by day acquiring bulk and coherence, while the waters pass 
idly to and fro above the invisible workmen of the deep. What 
now appears so insignificant will one day rise solid and compact 
above the surface ;—perchance a gallant vessel shall founder 
there; perchance it shall become a very fertile land. So it is 
with the hidden growth of character. Nature supplies the raw 
material—the innate taste and capacity. This or that book, 
accidentally encountered perhaps, and devoured with the keen- 
ness of a youthful appetite, serves to kindle the slumbering 
energies with a Promethean spark. The gallant sailor may re- 
VOL. XLI, NO, XLII. 
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ceive the first impulse that launches him on his perilous and 
glorious career from the fabled adventures of Crusoe, or the 
graphic narratives of Anson and Drake and Byron, which he 
read when a boy. The young imagination of another has 
feasted over the tales of Bagdad and Balsora, on luscious de- 
scriptions of the treasures of the East, or mused on the daring 
and successful enterprise of merchant princes in the Indies, 
and the result has been a life of commercial speculation. Ina 
third the seeds of military glory have been sown by reading of 
Knight or Paladin, and in due time they have borne fruit. Sir 
Walter Scott is an instance. The tales and legends that pleased 
his childish fancy, though thrust aside for a time by less palate- 
able occupations, never lost their charm, but remained with him 
to the last. The greatest events of history, the fate of dynasties 
and nations, the master-works of art, the grandest discoveries 
that have signalized the march of mankind on the highroad of 
civilisation, might thus be found to issue from some “ child’s 
book.” 

And yet it is often deemed an easy and trivial thing to write 
for children. Just as any feeble poetaster fancies himself equal 
to translating into verse the most beautiful of all poetry,—the 
Psalms of David, so it is often supposed that any one can write 
books for children. Books about children it is comparatively 
easy to write: but it is not so easy to penetrate the secret of 
youthful sympathies, to captivate them and hold them fast. It 
is not for every harper, says the Welsh proverb, to play upon 
the harp of many strings. As it is, while “ books for children” 
are innumerable, the number of really good works of this sort 
—skilfully adapted to meet the wants of their happy thought- 


less life, is small indeed. Childhood to many persons is a 


sealed book, and remains so always. The result of such mis- 
taken efforts is too often a nondescript book, full, perhaps, of 
seasonable advice for those that have charge of children, or a 
dull digest of “useful knowledge,” unfit for youth or manhood 
either, which lacks the power to catch the wandering attention 
of the young, and to blend itself with their peculiar intellectual 
life, and so falls cold and flat on their listless ears. 

It follows, from what has been already said on the character- 
istics of children, that it is a great mistake to take pains to write 


down to the supposed level of their.capacities. The fact is, that | 


most children, if not all, are very fond of pondering within 
themselves the deepest and most awful subjects. The guesses 
of intuition not unfrequently hit the truth, just as a woman 
is generally right until she begins to give her reasons, So it is 
often with children, The wonders of the natural world—of 
earth and sea and sky—nay, even the mysterious ques- 
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tions,* which all the acquired knowledge of manhood is incom- 
petent to answer satisfactorily, of fate, freewill, sin, happiness, 
eternity ; infinite and perplexing questions of this kind— 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized— 


have a strange fascination for children. We do not mean to say 
that it is well to indulge the proneness towards such speculations 
unreservedly. But the mere fact that children find pleasure in 
them, shews an extent of rational curiosity and sympathy larger 
than is usually imputed to their age. Those who have forgotten 
their own childhood, and who do not care to study the ways of 
boys, do not know what profound aspirations are often at work 
within their little heads. In the infancy of Greek philosophy, 
when the Ionian mind, inquisitive and inexperienced as that of 
a child, first essayed to construct a system of the universe, it 
plunged into every department of philosophy, material, moral, 
metaphysical, at once, and mingled all together in a grotesque 
theological confusion. A similar process is often going on in 
children, There is scarcely any height or depth in thought out 
of the reach of their curious inquiries. In experience and 
method, of course they are deficient. But the reason, as dis- 
tinguished by Kant and Coleridge from the understanding, 
already asserts its unity with that of the great human family. 
Such aspirations are not easily appeased with vapid and minute 
trivialities, either about the physical or moral world,—with the 
dry common-places of Frank and Rosamond, or even the more 
interesting discussions in Sandford and Merton. 

Most persons can testify, from their own introspection, that 
the first and earliest esthetic sensations are often more true than 
those that come afterwards ; often more true, in a general sense, 
as being more accordant to the laws of ideal beauty; always 
more true, as indicative of the inborn taste. This may be, and 
not seldom is, crushed and hidden afterwards under a thick 
crust of artificial likings and dislikings, the results of ill-regu- 
lated reflection or of undue dependence on authority, The canons 
of some particular school, or the fashion of the day, exact a forced 
homage for a time. In some cases the genial instincts re-assert 
their rights at last, and are recognised with joy as legitimate 
princes returned from unjust banishment. In this way children 
are generally very good judges whether a book is written in 





* Inever gathered from infidel writers, when an avowed infidel myself, any 
solid difficulties which were not brought to my mind by a very young child of my 
own. ‘“ Why was sin permitted ? “ What a very small world this is to be saved 
by the incarnation and death of the Son of God!” * Who can believe that so few 
will be saved ?”—Remains of Rev. R. Cecil. 
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good taste or bad. They have a great deal of reverence and 
reserve, and a wondering admiration of everything remarkable. 
As soon as it is laid bare by a thorough explanation and stripped 
of all its mystery, it loses interest for them, Perpetual expla- 
nations are not only unnecessary for them, but wearisome and 
distasteful. They gain more real and lasting instruction from 
partial glimpses,—half revealing, half suggesting, gradually lead- 
ing onwards to truth in its fulness, not exposing it all at once, 
supplying the mind meanwhile with abundant food for medita- 
tion, than by the uninviting glare of a complete illumination. 

It is a drawback from the great merit of the late Mrs, Sher- 
wood’s style of writing for children, that she too much seeks to 
lower things to the supposed tenuity of their understandings, 
by way of making everything quite plain and easy for them. 
But they do not love so meagre a diet for their imagination and 
dawning reason. The Athenian philosopher, of whom it has been 
truly said that he taught the world as one would a little child, 
well knew the magnetic power that resides in a teaching sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive, in which truth is implied rather than 
expressed. A proverb in use among his own countrymen had 
told him that “half is more than the whole.”* And if we look 
for guidance to the highest example of instruction—one greater 
and holier far than Socrates or any human teacher—we cannot 
fail to observe how content he was that his words should remain 
only understood in part for a while, until the growing capacity 
of his hearers should enlarge itself to the measure of their full 
significancy. 

We are not concerned in these remarks with the particular 
theological tendency of Mrs. Sherwood’s books, or indeed of 
any of the others now under review. But it must be allowed 
even by her greatest admirers, that the too familiar mention of 
holy names and holy things is not without danger ;—a danger, 
either of offending the instinctive reverence of childhood, or of 
encouraging a superficial and unreal use of religious phrases. 
Another objection that may perhaps be made to some of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s books, is, that they do not allow sufficient scope to 
that deference for personal authority which is so strong in the 
young. We have already remarked that children are naturally 
disposed to receive undisputingly the teaching which proceeds 
from what they regard as good authority. The tone of asser- 
tion, the unhesitating tone of strong belief, has more weight with 
them than the most ingenious argumentative discussion. It 





#* On the same grounds may be defended the practice of teaching children by 
rote what they do not as yet understand. The seed rests in the soil and springs 
up in due season. 
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seems intended by nature that it should be so; and for obvious 
reasons. Now, this habit of mind evidently requires dogmatic 
rather than controversial writing. But after all, we must add, 
that some of these books by Mrs. Sherwood are among the most 
popular of books for children. They are too well known to 
require any particular description. The most pleasant early 
associations of many gather round the Fairchild Family. The 
happy and thoroughly English home there revealed—the quiet 
pictures of rural English scenery and of the pleasant town of 
Reading—the evenings in the Primrose Meadow, and the stories 
of Mrs. Howard, and little Marten, and the fair Henrie, who 
was trained to love God among the valleys of the Waldenses, 
are full of genial goodness and active fancy. 

The last fault alleged against Mrs. Sherwood must be objected 
to the well-known and beautifully-written tales by the authoress 
of Amy Herbert. Of all the graceful stories from the pen 
of this lady, Amy Herbert appears to have the most admirers. 
Nor is it strange that so amiable a picture of childhood should 
make itself a favourite with all who take any pleasure in 
the contemplation of youth and innocence. Its truthfulness, 
also, in the delineation of childish character, imparts to it the 
charm of reality; not truthfulness merely of general outlines, 
but a close fidelity to nature in the nicer details of word and 
manner. But Amy Herbert fails to realize the beau ideal of a 
child’s book. It offers a delightful employment of leisure time 
for older persons ; full of interesting and instructive hints on the 
best way of training the unformed character, of pruning its 
evil tendencies, and of fostering into ripe maturity its budding 
traits of goodness; but in youthful hands there would be 
cause for apprehension, lest it should encourage a precocious and 
unhealthy spirit of self-consciousness, The later tales of the same 
series—Gertrude, and still more Margaret Pereival—(which, 
moreover, are hardly of the class of children’s books), are even 
more pronounced in this feature, and also in the prominence 
given to controversial theology. It may be doubted whether it 
is good for readers of any age to receive their impressions on 
difficult questions through the medium, necessarily a coloured 
one, of imaginary dialogues and fictitious characters, Polemical 
disputations, questionable in any work of fiction, whatever be the 
banner displayed, are so unmistakably out of place in a book in- 
tended for children—it is so palpably injudicious and wrong 
thus to darken the serene heaven of a child’s belief, that we need 
not insist on their impropriety for the young. 

The principle of addressing the faculty of reasoning, as yet 
very imperfectly developed in children, to the undue neglect of 
their affections and imagination, is an offence of frequent occur- 
rence, and apt to obtrude itself even into works of considerable 
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merit. There are two books of the same sort as Amy Herbert, 
but published previously, we believe,—the Lost Brooch, and the 
Fairy Bower, by a lady. They are among the most interest- 
ing books about children to be met with: the characters are 
skilfully drawn, by no means of a commonplace order, yet not 
too peculiar; they abound in acute and wise suggestions on the 
culture of children; altogether there is more piquancy about 
them than is usual in such books. But, for all this, they would 
not do for children; they are too argumentative, too much ad- 
dicted to the dissection of motives and impulses for them. Grod- 
frey Davenant, by the Rev. W. Heygate, not only at college, 
where the blemish is perhaps more pardonable, but even at 
school, is so didactic—at least his friends are—and withal so 
prosy, as to present a specimen of the fault under consideration 
in its most naked and unattractive form. 

From reasons already stated, it may be inferred, that an in- 
direct mode of teaching is to be preferred for children—we mean 
the embodiment of abstract truth into narrative. Such a mode 
of writing wins its way more easily into the understanding— 
quickens the attention—inspires the feelings—is retained more 
lastingly—gives more exercise to the imagination. Nature sig- 
nificantly points in this direction, by the eager appetite for pic- 
tures and stories which she has implanted in children. In read- 
ing Zsop’s Fables children often omit the “ moral.” But it 
does not follow, therefore, that they lose the point of the story. 
Their sympathies are enlisted on the right side; and the readi- 
ness of childhood to identify itself with the personages in the story 
seldom fails to make the suitable application. The lesson con- 
veyed penetrates deeper into their nature by being received thus 
unconsciously : it becomes an integral part of the character by 
absorption—it acts more efficaciously than it would, if admini- 
stered like a dose of medicine, a dry sermon after an entertain- 
ing narrative. The quiet and gradual operation of air, and diet, 
and exercise, is always preferable to artificial remedies. In the 
way of exercise, it is well known that the alternate tension and 
relaxation of the various muscles in a game—cricket, for example, 
or tennis—while the mind is too much engaged in the amuse- 
ment to be conscious of the exercise, is more conducive to health 
than a periodical walk taken deliberately for health’s sake. The 
analogy is obvious. Ballad poetry is invariably the kind of 
poetry that commends itself to the infancy and youth of a people; 
it appeals to their senses; it supplies them with living realities, 
not impossible ideas; it ministers to their desire of adventure 
and romance. Example is better than precept, especially for 
children, Besides the advantages to which we have alluded, as 
attendant on such a mode of teaching, it must be allowed, even 
by the sternest utilitarian, to be no small gain—in a world so 
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full of inevitable unhappiness—to substitute what is pleasurable 
for a comparatively painful process; especially in the treatment 

of that part of human life which seems intended by God to be a 

season of enjoyment while it lasts, whatever troubles may be 
awaiting its mature manhood. 

The allegorical style has not been altogether neglected even 

in this utilitarian land. In the sense of unpoetic, the propriety 
of the epithet has been disproved by facts. Practical and inex- 
citable the English undoubtedly are ; less capable of perceiving 
ideal principles than their German cousins; of slower sensibility 
than their susceptible neighbours in France: but the best poetry 
is the offspring of strong and profound, not transitory passion, 
and speaks in the language of the senses rather than in philo- 
sophic generalizations. Accordingly there has been a goodly 
growth of poetry, especially of a dramatic character, both in the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the island. Even the alle- 
gorical vein—if less bountiful of its treasure here than in Ger- 
many, less wildly or fancifully picturesque, less spiritual, more 
broad and homely—has not proved altogether unproductive in 

England. John Bunyan is a very old instance. Many gene- 
rations have experienced the influence of his vivid descriptions, 

couched in racy and genuine language. It would be the sign of 
an evil day, if ever the marvellous dreamings of -the self-taught 

genius of Elstow should be laid on the shelf by common consent 

as an antiquarian curiosity. Inspired by earnest convictions and 

an intense devotion, they penetrate the heart; they bring a mes- 

sage of life and death ; and they will be heard with sympathetic 

interest by distant generations. As a work for children, indeed, 

the Pilgrim’s Progress is not faultless. The meaning of the al- 
legory is sometimes too thinly veiled, and forces itself so promi- 
nently forward as to interfere with the appearance of reality in 
the story. 

Persons of every religious school—even such as disapprove 
of the ecclesiastical tendency of Mr. Adams’s Tales—must agree 
that few recent works are more admirable than his Distant 
Mills, and other allegories,—viewed as beautiful works of art, 
adapted for the child-mind. The gentle and persuasive tone of 
such indirect exhortation to holiness, finds an entrance into 
every heart. The quiet and peaceful, yet not gloomy stillness, 
which pervades his stories; and the lovely images summoned 
before the eye, transport the reader for a time out of the cease- 
less turmoil of this vicious and anxious world; and soothe him 
with happy thoughts of a better state. Mr. Monro’s allegories 
are very similar; less hopeful in tone, more recognizant of the 
perpetual struggle between good and evil—unnecessarily so 
perhaps for children—but superior to those of Mr. Adams in 
vigour and animation and dramatic interest. Agathos, and 
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other stories, by Bishop Wilberforce, are well-known and beau- 
tiful specimens of this class. 

The Four Seasons has been for some time before English 
readers in a translation. Undine—the exquisitely fantastic 
Undine—is quite naturalized in the public favour. Sintram, 
another of the “ four seasons,” is strikingly beautiful in a different 
way; it claims kindred with “ howling winter.” Aslanza’s 
Knight is perhaps the best after “ Sintram,” as an allegory. It 
represents the triumph of a pure and valiant faith, constant 
through many trials, over the temptations of the things that 
are seen, A delicate tinge of symbolic meaning may be de- 
tected in all the tales of this author, by those who take the trouble 
to look for it. But, even without a distinct perception of this, his 
noble spirit of chivalrous heroism and spotless purity, sans peur et 
sans reproche, cannot but exercise an influence for good, how- 
ever unconsciously, on the character of the reader, Tales, like 
his, are most in unison with the imaginative temperament of 
youth, and most likely to encourage its high and generous aspi- 
rations. 

Hans Andersen, with his Danish legends, is inimitable in his 
quaint and grotesque way, especially in tales like The Ugly 
Duckling. As regards our own island, it must be confessed in 
passing, that almost all the standard books for children have 
come from the south side of the Tweed. ‘This is manifest 
from the list prefixed to this article, which contains some of the 
best works of the class in our language—old favourites as well 
as recent additions, But if Scotland has not produced much 
literature peculiarly intended and fitted for the young, at least 
she has given birth to their favourite poet; who revels in the 
legendary lore of his romantic fatherland with an enjoyment 
like their own; and whose vivid imagination makes history 
attractive and easily remembered, even for the least studious 
amongst them. The Tales of' a Grandfather is a model of historic 
narrative for boys, 

Charlton School, or the Cherry Stones, has been already men- 
tioned. It is a very good sample of a different kind of story 
from most of those last referred to. It is not allegorical. The 
scene of it is a school. The description of the ways of boys, 
which it contains, is so true to nature—it is so full of a genial 
appreciation of their bright and engaging qualities—that it must 
be pronounced one of the best books for children in that kind. 
Lope on, Hope ever! by Mrs. Howitt, is a remarkable pretty 
story, with a good moral. Jfinistering Children contains some 
beautiful passages, and illustrates in how many ways children 
may be happy in doing good. But we have already expressed 
our own preference for allegorical stories—or, at all events, for 
stories in which the actors are farther removed from the position 
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of the reader, as less likely to promote an undue self-consciousness 
in children, Whatever difference of opinion may exist on this 
point, however, one rule may safely be affirmed, applicable alike 
to all instruction, direct or suggestive, literal or metaphorical. 
And this is, that it should be of a positive and not of a negative 
character. It should dwell rather on the attractions of what is 
right, than on the deformity of what is wrong; it should aim at 
developing the good tendencies, not solely or principally at check- 
ing and eradicating the bad. For the Christian life is not a barren 
negation ; it is a living principle, fruitful, energetic ; it is the am- 
plest expansion of human nature ; the highest employment of the 
intellect ; the fullest gratification of the desires in their relative 
subordination. It isnot the involuntary repose of exhaustion, nor 
the silence of solitude in the heart. Moralists advise, that the most 
effectual way of repressing an evil habit, is by cultivating the good 
habit most opposed to it. For the mind assimilates itself to what 
it contemplates, in the same way as one human face acquires the 
expression of another most familiar to it. It has been noticed 
in the most successful preachers, that they seldom conclude a 
discourse with thoughts of sin and sorrow. ‘The former part of 
the sermon may have abounded with the most harrowing reve- 
lations of sin and threatenings of judgment, but the last words 
dispense consolation, and heal the wounds, and leave the blessing 
of mercy and forgiveness. 


“ Brother, let thy sorrows cease-— 
Sinful sister, part in peace !” 
And so it should be for all ;—most especially for the young. In 
this respect, as in others that have been mentioned, the taste of 
those that write for them, or otherwise instruct them, would be 
much lightened, it would be half done to hand if they would 
work with Nature, and use her kindly aid ; if they would build 
on the foundations that she has laid; if they would incite, in- 
vite, encourage, rather than deter and restrain. Good and evil 
cannot exist together. The surest way, as well as the pleasant- 
est, is to prevent the latter by the former. Once lost, the 
blissful inexperience of evil cannot be regained. Like the 
bloom of a rose or the down of a peach, it perishes if rudely 
handled. Some retain it longer. Happy the few who never 
forfeit it entirely! For it does not imply any unfitness to 
meet the dangers of active life—it does not require the retire- 
ment of the cloister. There is in goodness an instinctive abhor- 
rence of moral evil, a sense of its insidious approaches in the most 
guileless heart, which is the best shield against temptation. 
“ For to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom ; 


The fledgedove knows the prowlers of the air, 
Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 
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And the young steed recoils upon’its haunches, 
The never yet seen adder’s hiss first heard. 

O! surer than suspicion’s hundred eye 

Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart 
Reveals th’ approach of evil.” 

Evil is so ubiquitous, that there is only too great a facility 
for observing it. Why should we anticipate the evil day, pro- 
voke an unequal conflict, before the strength of the reason is 
matured, destroy, before we are compelled, the defence erected 
by Nature, the defence of innocence? Dr. Arnold’s “ Ser- 
mons,” admirable as they are for earnest piety, plainness of 
speech, and searching insight into character, are not free from 
this blemish. He is too apt to address boys as if they were men, 
familiar with the knowledge of evil, and hardened by the debas- 
ing contact of the world. He insists continually on the heinous- 
ness of vice—he detects its embryo manifestations, and drags 
them to the light—he too often seeks to counteract the impulsive 
faults of youth, not so much by developing the nobler impulses, 
as by calling into activity the judicial functions of self-examina- 
tion. Even those who most highly appreciate his great services 
in the cause of education, must allow that the “ moral thought- 
fulness,” which he everywhere recommends, may be developed to 
an excess in boys, so as to impose a burden upon them, too 
heavy for their years—and to impede their originating activity. 
A criticising habit—especially a self-criticising habit, is essen- 
tially antagonistic to the active genius, and alien from the nature 
of youth. Eton is at all events a happier school than Rugby. 

It is scarcely necessary, after what has been already said, to add, 
that books of mere amusement, without any pretensions at all to 
instruction, are not by any means to be left out of the list of 
children’s books, The most ludicrous or impossible tale that 
ever ran riot among the marvels of Fairyland, the braggadocios 
of Munchausen, the tipsy vagaries of Daniel O’Rourke, the 
grave absurdity of Puss in Boots, the escapados of Jack the 
Giant Killer, these, and similar fictions, veritable and awe- 
striking romance to a child,—a farce to older readers, it would 
require a law-maker more cruel than Draco to attempt to banish 
them. If older heads are not proof against the fascination of 
such stories,—if it refreshes them to stroll among the bazaars of 
Bagdad, along the sunny banks of the Tigris, under a canopy 
of palm trees, with lamps like the stars of heaven glittering 
amid their dusky foliage,—“ in the golden time of good Haroun 
Alraschid,” or to engage in the wars of the Genii, to battle with 
radiant powers of good against the wiles and machinations of 
dark rebellious spirits, or, in a less arduous flight of fancy, to 
pace the silent shore, with its solitary inhabitant, the shipwrecked 
mariner, in all the majesty of independence, all the sadness 
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of utter isolation, and with him to learn the strange joy of conquer- 
ing necessity by invention,—if older readers find a pleasure in 
such things—and many do, much more are they the legitimate 
property of youth. The capacity of believing them thoroughly 
for the time is one of the most luscious enjoyments vouchsafed by 
Nature to the young. Who would wish to wrest it from them, 
or dare to deny its usefulness? It is a truism to speak of “ the 
bow that is never unbent,” or of the evil consequences from “ all 
work and no play.” Immoderate carefulness,—ever toiling after 
some remote end, never pausing to enjoy the flower that blooms, 
by the mercy of Heaven, along the wayside, making a business 
even of pleasure, seldom, if ever, relaxing into the genial and 
graceful abandon of a southern clime, is confessedly a fault of 
the Anglo-Saxon character, and one bane of unhappiness in this 
country at this time. Not the least deplorable result of this 
propensity,—not the least mischievous among the causes that en- 
courage it, are the dry compendia of “ Useful Knowledge” which 
find favour in certain quarters; by gratifying a shortsighted 
importance for speedy and shewy results—a shopkeeper’s pre- 
ference for small profits and quick returns. It is scarcely worth 
while, for the sake of a superficial smattering, to dwarf the ima- 
gination, disgust the natural appetite for knowledge, foster a com- 

placent irreverence, dazzled by the parade of its own apparent 
proficiency, and substitute an artificial unprogressive precocity 

for the generous growth of time. There has been much of late 

years to expose the fallacy. We have seen paper constitutions 

survived by those who made them; and we may learn, that in 

the discipline of individuals as of nations, the shortest way is not 

always the safest. The flowers, without sap or root, which a 

child culls, and sticks in the soil, to wither before nightfall; the 

dry bones, which lay withered and scattered on the plain of 

Chebar; the puppets on the stage, which move their arms and 

legs with all the regularity of real life, are not more different 

from living flowers, living bodies, living men and women, than 

a mechanical aggregation of facts and figures is from real in- 

struction. Mere empiricism is not true wisdom. 


* Wisdom and knowledge, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion. 
Knowledge,—a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere material with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber what is seemed to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that she has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.” 


_ “ Wouldst thou plant for eternity,” says Carlyle, “then plant 
into the deep faculties of man, his fantasy and his heart; wouldst 
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thou plant for year and day, then plant into his shallow faculties, 
his self-love and arithmetical understanding.” And again,— 
“ Soul must catch fire through a mysterious contact with living 
soul. Mind grows not, like a vegetable, by having its roots 
littered with etymological compost, but like a spirit by myste- 
rious contact with spirit; thought kindles itself at the fire of 
living thought.” “ Useful information,” however concealed 
under the thin and undignified disguise of “ Philosophy in 
Sport,” is not real education ; perhaps it is most objectionable in 
its serio-comic form; it is “ neither fish nor flesh nor good red 
herring.” Even in the hands of clever and agreeable writers 
like Miss Edgeworth or Miss Martineau, it is ugly and repulsive 
—its wheels drag heavily. The greatest and best men have 
usually been the most thoroughly boys in their time. The inge- 
nious torture of what are called, in schools for young ladies, by 
the name of “ callisthenic exercises,” is as miserable a make- 
shift for the healthy excitement of a game or a dance, as 
“ scientific dialogues” and “ epitomes of history” are for the 
free and complete development of the whole being through the 
agency of works which address the imagination and the feelings, 
and thus prepare for the higher developments of reason. 

Such old established favourites as the Arabian Nights need 
no apology at our hands, but, in connexion with the character- 
istics which we have been considering, it is obvious to remark 
that they hold their place among children’s books, and in the 
affections of their readers, by no blind force of habit or merely 
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unreasonable devotion. ‘The very land of their birth, the nursery 

of the human race, is rich in associations akin to those of child- 

hood, and the literature of that land is naturally such as to find 

an echo in every childish bosom. The faculty, so strong in s 
children, of simple wonder and awful curiosity, as yet unchilled 0 
by the cold breath of criticism, and the habit of self-conscious re- 0 
flection,—which may enervate more than it enlightens, is pleased c 
only, not cloyed, by those fantastic yet familiar tales that 
enrich the empty but capacious mind of the child with many a te 
gorgeous scene and moving incident, both of a natural and is 
supernatural kind. Regarded as mere amusement, such tales Ba 
are profitable—but this is not all. Though there be no moral FF rz 
formally appended to the fable, and administered, as it were, Fg 
to efface its impression and dispel its meaning, yet, perhaps, g fe 
even in moral influence, Arabian Night and Fairy Tale may Bin 


be not altogether wanting. There at least vice and virtue are F pr 
not approximated by the disclosure of their secret workings, and [no 
of that almost invisible point from which they begin to diverge. fF) far 
There is no mistake about the Ogre and the Evil Genius—they the 
are indisputably bad and detestable: evil is left, as it is, a fearful F lig 
mystery, and referred for its immediate source to a personal 
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though superhuman agency; nor is goodness dwarfed from its 
ideal stature to the dimensions of a little girl, who forbears to 
dismember her doll or play with a peevish spaniel. 

But what are we to say of the compendia of useful knowledge 
which threaten, in some quarters, to dislodge the beneficent 
fairy, with her wonder-working wand and ubiquitous and mul- 
tiform genius? It is difficult to see how any moral influence 
‘an be exercised through such channels on the youthful mind, 
which has need as yet rather to be formed than filled. A 
naked list of dates or other facts, with which the feelings have 
nothing to do, and in which, as yet, the understanding can 
recognise little or nothing, is a mere nonentity to the child. It 
sinks as a dead load into the memory, overtaxing the mecha- 
nical powers of retention, whilst it kindles not a spark of feeling 
nor generates a single genial thought. But let a child’s ready 
sympathy be excited, let the travelled merchant of Bagdad unfold 
the secrets of his furrowed brow, and the solitary Crusoe detail, 
by what ingenious contrivances he has fenced out the wild 
beast from his own savage den, and barely kept soul and body 
together at the peril of both, in his lonely island, no danger 
will there be lest the adventures or devices of either should 
appear to the child too fanciful or minute. He finds no fault 
with the lavish exercise of supernatural power by friendly or 
malicious genius; where the marvellous, however absurd to 
older ears, is so plausible and consistent, so devoutly believed 
by the several characters of the story—no wonder is it that 
a child should welcome each new marvel with even heightened 
interest. 

Again, the poetry in which childhood has been said to share 
so largely, though unconsciously, is not manifested in occasional 
outbursts of feeling on the active homage which a poet loves to 
offer to the beautiful; it is not something often banished, and 
continually overshadowed by the daily formalities of common 
life, seared by the “ dry light” of science, and the cold analysis 
to which thought and feeling are subjected in manhood; rather 
is it a constant stream of silent joy, beating with every pulse, 
and pervading every sensation. It has no voice of its own to 
raise, but all the more does it find in the flowers of Eastern lan- 
guage an expression of its own secret impulse; nor need any 
fear be entertained, lest a mind dieted on such imaginative food 
in childhood should grow up fantastic or superstitious. In the 
present state of society such a fear is groundless. The danger, 
now-a-days, is all the other way; and let us beware how, in our 
fancied wisdom, we undervalue such a talent for appreciation of 
the marvellous—for from whom did modern science draw its 
light, and modern art and letters the originating impulse of its 
excellence, and the models which have provoked its imitative 
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powers—from whom but that race, whose every stream and 
mountain was hallowed by its appropriate legend, and enshrined, 
as it were, the personal presence of its god or hero ? 

More than this, it may truly be said, and it is no new remark, 
that whatever is most exact, methodic, and elaborate in modern 
science, is but the mature development of a germ, which lay 
buried, as the seed in its parent soil, under the misty and con- 
fused imaginings of a younger age. No science has ever yet leapt 
forth, like Athene in her panoply, from the head of a Bacon or 
Descartes, Indistinguishably blended together, even when dis- 
entangled from that heterogeneous combination of childlike 
thought and feeling, the several sciences were long tinged, as it 
were, by the glowing wreaths of the retiring mist. Thus astro- 
logy was the forerunner of astronomy, alchemy of chemistry. 
Thus history emerged from the region of fable, under the pa- 
ternal guidance of Herodotus, till its outlines grew clear and 
definite under the severe hand of Thucydides, The calm and 
thoughtful Sophocles was the legitimate descendant of the blind 
old bard, who sang “ the mischief-working wrath of gods and 
heroes.” Plato and Aristotle were the disciples as well as the 
reformers of that philosophy, which had been stirring into life 
in the theogony of Hesiod, and was gradually refined and mould- 
ed into shape from the rude and chaotic cosmogony of Thales 
and Anaximander. The imagination of man is the precursor of 
his understanding. In the Delian Apollo, we may recognise a’ 
personification of the subsequent glories of science, art, and lite- 
rature. Shall we strip him of his golden locks, lest they dazzle 
the sober eye of Reason? In Hepheshis, with his fickle consort 
Aphrodite, we see the union of beauty and industry, dissolved, 
alas! at times, by the devastating god of war. So with the 
other myths. Not that they were invented to personify such 
notions, or designed to embody any preconceived truths, but 
they serve to show that the beautiful fancies of an early age are 
not devoid of meaning. No. They are the heralds of that tri- 
umphal march of science which they serve so aptly to illustrate. 
In fact, the mythology of the Greeks contained the rudiments of 
their poetry, history, physics, ethics, metaphysics, and theology. 
From this bright fountain, lisping in broken murmurs its child- 
like tale under the soft and sunny sky of Ionia, issued those 
diverging streams of thought, which were destined to wash the 
walls of great cities, to bear the stately argosies of knowledge on 
their broad waters, and to meet and rest at last in the ocean of 
perfect wisdom. 

It might be interesting to trace the connexion between the 
diversities of national character, and the legendary tales popular 
in different countries,—to observe the serenity and seeming 
absence of pain which pervades even the most painful details of 
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Oriental fiction,*—the irresistible admixture of humour which 
tempers the awfulness of Irish Banshee or Phoka,—to contrast 
the sharp stern outlines of the Fairy Tales of Northern Europe 
with the misty grandeurs of the East; agile fairy and dusky 
goblin with the dim aérial form, looming in mid air, of Oriental 
Genius ; but it would lead us too far astray from Books for the 
Young. The important influence exercised by such “ Nursery 
Tales” cannot be doubted for a moment. It is obvious at a 
glance, that in mountaineers, for example in the hardy Swiss 
and our primitive Highlanders, their patriotic ardour of attach- 
ment to their birthplace is not more owing to the remarkable 
features of the scenery amid which they are nurtured, than to 
the strange unearthly traditions which that scenery has inspired. 
Such glimpses into the unseen world serve at least to lift the 
heart from the petty sordid cares of this life to the contemplation 
and fellowship of those bright angelic beings, who— 


“ 





Leave their heavenly bowers, 

And come to succour us, who succour want, 

Cleaving the air like flying pursuivants ; 

For us they fight, for us they watch and ward, 

Bound about as their wing’d squadrons plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 

Oh! that high Heav’n should deign of men to have regard.”t 


Only let there be some selection. The feverish horrors of such 
supernatural stories as the Castle of Otranto, or the Mysteries of 
Adolpho, deserve as low a place in legendary art, as in-romance the 
Mysteries of Paris compared with the Waverley Novels. Let it 
never be forgotten, that a boy’s character is formed, not only by the 
example of school friends, and friends at home, but in at least equal 
degree by that of the friends whom he meets, and becomes acquaint- 
ed with, and learns to love in the pages of his favourite books. 

Among the great faults of the present day in this country are 
superficial intellectuality, want of originality, and dissipation 
of power; an imperfect and discursive acquaintance with many 
studies, instead of intense concentration upon one, according 
to the bias of the individual,—morally, an excessive anxiety, 
a harassing ambition to “rise in the world,” and a morbid 
self-consciousness destructive of energetic action. The abate- 
ment of these evil tendencies, doubtless, depends much on 
early culture. Books for the young, we have endeavoured 
to show, should be entertaining, fitted to nourish the affec- 
tions and imagination rather than the logical faculty, indirectly 
instruct've and suggestive rather than exhaustive of their 








* Mr. Thackeray has mentioned a good instance of this painlessness in the de- 
struction of the Forty Thieves, in the forty jars, by Ali Baba’s scalding oil. 
t Spenser. 
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subject, presenting images of good to be followed, rather than of 
evil to be shunned. Above all, children must not be taught too 
much nor too soon. Knowledge is sometimes a hurtful burden ; 
too much of it in proportion to the natural powers destroys ori- 
ginality, and substitutes an unreal and insipid taste, an uncon- 
scious hypocrisy. If the dialectic faculties are later in their de- 
velopment than the emotions, the memory, the imagination, and 
the apprehension of the senses, it cannot be disputed that the 
young may best be influenced by personal authority and personal 
example; nor that the study of languages naturally comes first 
in order, next the events of history and human life, last of all 
the abstractions of Philosophy ; first words, then things, lastly 
Ideas. As the sense of hearing is most acute in the dark, as the 
fancy is most inventive in the glimmering twilight, so the me- 
mory is most impressible and most tenacious, the feelings are 
most susceptible, before they are reduced under the severe control 
of the mature intellect enlightened by reflexion. With all that is 
being done for the reform of our modes of training the young, we 
have still to struggle with the evils of an indiscriminate and a pre- 
mature education. Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister, sagaciously 
protests against an uniform dress for his Utopian schoclboys. To 
discover the embryo genius, if he had any, of each boy, and to 
give it especial cultivation, was one secret of the influence of the 
Jesuits. They knew that our wishes are the prognostication of 
our powers. With us in Great Britain it is different. Not in 
large schools only, but in the narrower circle of home, it is too 
often to be deplored, that those who have care of the young, and 
who ought to know of each one, what he is, and what he is best 
able to do, fail to observe their several traits, and to shape their 
rough-hewn capacities tothe proper end. ‘The other evil is even 
more serious. The anxiety to make clever children defeats it- 
self,—it spoils thousands who might be clever men, Not a few, 
and those the most promising,—children for example like Hart- 
ley Coleridge,—require to be positively kept back, not urged on- 
wards. In his pitiable case it was not the predominance of fancy 
in his childhood that was unhealthy, but the unboyish conscious- 
ness of self. Games at play with other boys would have been 
far better for him than to sit listening with greedy ears to the 
philosophers of the Lakes. The two greatest among our British 
poets, Shakespeare and Milton, both speak complainingly of their 
“ate spring.” Their regrets were unneeded. Better, far better 
that it should be so, than that the fruits, nipped and shrunk, should 
belie the promise of the abundant blossom. Let each period of life 
wear its own garb, and play its own part. For old age there is rest, 
—persevering activity for manhood,—and for childhood the grace 
and beauty and careless happiness which are peculiarly its own. 
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Greece during the Macedonian Period. 


Art. V.—1. Lectures on Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Taking of Alexandria by Octavianus ; comprising 
the History of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Carthaginians. By B. G. Niepunr. 
Translated from the German edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, 
by Dr. Leonnarp Scumirz, &c. &e, London, 1852. 

2. A History of Greece. By the Right Rev. Connor Tuirz- 
WALL, Lord Bishop of St. David's. Vols, vi. vii. and viii. 
New Edition, London, 1851, 


THERE is perhaps no portion of the history of the civilized 
world which has of late years, in this country at least, received 
a degree of attention less proportioned to its importance than 
the later or Macedonian era of Greece, under which we must 
include the contemporary history of those more distant countries 
which then became part of the Grecian world. True it is that 
this period is forced upon our notice from our earliest years ; 
none is more fertile in that anecdotal literature of which the 
Lives of Plutarch form the great store-house ; stories of Alex- 
ander and Pyrrhus rush naturally to the mind of the school- 
boy to furnish illustrations for his theme on the dangerous 
consequences of drunkenness or the necessity of bridling a hasty 
temper. But this precocious and superficial intimacy seldom 
forms the groundwork of any more solid acquaintance in the 
course of after studies. Philip and his son are household 
words in every mouth; but we suspect that they often re- 
semble those standard works in every language of which it is 
caustically said, that they are quoted by everybody but read by 
none. Of the “ Successors,” to give them their old technical 
name, the vaguest notions are generally entertained; we sus- 
pect that not a few fair classical scholars would be sore put to if 
required to draw any minute distinction between Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Demetrius Phalereus. Probably there are 
plenty of learned persons who know the exact number of courses 
in the walls of Plates, and can accurately describe every evolu- 
tion of Phormion’s fleet, who still have nothing but their school- 
boy recollections of the Anabasis to remind them that events of 
no small note occurred both among Greeks and Barbarians, of 
a later date than a certain sacrifice with which Tissaphernes 
honoured the Ephesian Artemis. The orators may perhaps 
carry on a few to behold the death-struggle of Athens ; but that 
death-struggle is too often hastily assumed to have been that of 
Y = - . 

Greece also. At all events, when Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Demosthenes have all failed us, none but the professed historian 
VOL, XXI. NO, XLII, 2E 
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can be expected to wade through a period where he has to pick 
his way at every step amid the careless blunders of Plutarch 
and the impenetrable stupidity of Diodorus, where constant re- 
ferences have to be made to the scandalous gossip of Athenzeus 
and the antiquarian twaddle of Pausanias, and where the very 
purest and most familiar atmosphere that we are allowed to 
breathe consists of the disjecta membra of Polybius and of those 
remote decades of Livy which nobody ever thinks of reading. 
There is doubtless furce in all this; it at least amounts to 
proof that this period could not be introduced as an essential 


portion of academical study in the same way as the history of 


the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Did we possess the entire 
work of Polybius, the case would be widely different. Tanta- 
lizing indeed it is, when, at some critical point of warfare or nego- 
tiation, the too familiar break in the text warns us that we have to 
fill up the lacune of the historian and the statesman with the 
double-filtered effusions of moralists, topographers, and anecdote- 
mongers. But it is something to have even such fragments 
as we still possess of one whom, though far inferior to either, 
we may fairly call at once the Thucydides of his own age 
and the Arnold of an earlier one. ‘l'o him, through a happy 
though melancholy position which befell no other historian, the 
old local politics of Greece and the wide-spreading diplomacy of 
the Eternal City were alike living and familiar things. His lot 
was cast, now among party feuds in Boeotia and Arcadia and 
border warfare of Messene and Megalopolis ; now among those 
scenes of vast intrigue and conquest, which, to a vulgar mind, 
might have made the events of his youth seem but combats of 
the kites and crows. Ile who had borne the urn of the last of 
Tellenic heroes—the last who had organized a Grecian common- 
wealth for war and peace, the last who had fought, Greek against 
Greek, at no Macedonian or Roman bidding—lived to stand 
beside the conqueror of mighty Carthage, when he wept over 
the predestined fate of Rome amid the ashes of her proudest 
rival, 

But while our great authority thus remains to us only ina 
patched and fragmentary state, it is no wonder that the want of 
a text-book is sufficient to deter those who are used to such 
guidance as that of Herodotus and Thucydides from venturing 
themselves among the shoals and quicksands of so dangerous a 
coast. And, besides this, we must confess that the history itself 
is, in many respects, far from an attractive one. We are work- 
ing among the dregs of a nation, the vigour of whose political 
and literary life has for ever passed away. Conscious specula- 
tion on the science of commonwealths and kingdoms has suc- 
ceeded to the intuitive and experimental wisdom of Themistocles 
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and Pericles; the grammarian and the imitative poet strive, at 
a still wider distance, to console us for those glorious days of 
Homer or of /Eschylus which are gone never to return. It is 
a shock to old and high associations when, in the heading or the 
index, we find the immortal names of Thermopyle and Salamis 
attached to unfamiliar and comparatively ignoble conflicts. The 
city of Teucer and Evagoras so closely suggests the memory of 
its more illustrious parent,* that one is pained to find so glorious 
a name recalling only the selfish warfare of Macedonian robbers ; 
while the very spot where Leonidas had fallen beholds, indeed, 
Europe revenge its old wrongs upon the rival continent, but well 
nigh calls forth our sympathies for the fallen despot, when it is 
not the patriot fervour of old Greece, but the cold and selfish 
ambition of the masters of the world to which the pride of 
eastern tyrants has to bend in homage. 

In short, there is quite enough to account for, though we 
cannot bring ourselves to think that there is enough to justify, 
the neglect into which this portion of history has generally fallen. 
We have always looked upon the period from the second battle 
of Mantineia to the reduction of Macedonia and Achaia into 
Roman provinces, as by no means void either of interest to the 
reader or of value to the general historian of Greece and of the 
world. The rise of the Macedonian state under its two great 
princes, the spread of Hellenism in Asia through the conquests 
of Alexander, the great political phenomenon of the Achzan 
League, even the momentary glory of Young Sparta under the 
last Cleomenes, are surely events of a nature at once highly 
important and highly interesting; less important and less in- 
teresting, we fully grant, than the old days of Marathon and 
Thermopylae, of Arginusee and ZEgospotamos, but still very 
far from meriting to be entirely passed by in a historical survey 
either of Greece or of the world at large. 

It was, therefore, naturally with no slight satisfaction that we 
found entire sympathy with these views expressed by no less an 
authority than the great Niebuhr, and the more so as even Mr, 
Grote appears to have fallen into the common error of un- 
dervaluing this period, and does not contemplate extending 
his labours to the elucidation of the Achzan League and 
of the last Macedonian dynasty. Niebuhr, on the other hand, 
we are informed, had made this period the object of more at- 
tentive study than any other portion of ancient history, and in 
the lectures whose title we have transcribed at the head of this 








* We may here reverse the words Of /sehylus— 
tee. Sadamivd ve, Tas vv pareorcAls rave” 
aitia sivaypur. Pers. 864. 
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article, we find by far the most elaborate and valuable portion 
devoted to its examination, while the great lecturer himself 
several times directly expresses his opinion, tat this period 
had been in general unduly neglected. 

Of a work bearing in its title-page so illustrious a name there 
can be no necessity to enter upon a formal review. Anything 
proceeding from the mouth—in this case we cannot say the pen 
—of Barthold George Niebuhr needs no recommendation of ours 
to procure it admission to the libraries of all historical scholars ; 
and with a large portion of the work we are not directly con- 
cerned, The course of lectures now given to the English reader, 
taken in conjunction with those on Roman history already pub- 
lished, are intended to form a complete system of “ Ancient 
History” up to the establishment of the Roman empire. The 
scheme of the work is mainly taken from that of Trogus 
Pompeius, as exhibited in the Compendium or “ Philippic His- 
tory” of Justin. It may, perhaps, best be considered as a course 
on the history of Greece, taken in the most comprehensive sense 
of those words, that indeed in which Herodotus would have 
understood them. Of barbarian nations those only are intro- 
duced which, at some stage or other of their existence, were 
brought into contact with Greece or Greek civilisation, and it is 
chiefly in their connexion with the Hellenic world that the author 
examines them with any minuteness, We shall not pause over 
his investigation of Egyptian and Assyrian history further than 
to hold up the good sense displayed in his treatment of such 
subjects to the imitation of those writers who seem to delight in 
carrying back the antiquity of eastern kingdoms to some illimit- 
able distance, and in imagining their importance in the general 
history of the human race to have been necessarily in proportion 
to the extent of this mythical antiquity. We may also point 
out the remarkable manner in which Niebuhr may be almost 
said to have prophesied of the great discoveries in those regions 
which have happened under our own eyes. It is greatly to be 
wished that some writer of his powers and disposition might 
arise to instruct us as to the exact amount of their historical 
importance. 

We shall not even stop to examine at all in detail our great 
lecturer’s treatment of the earlier stages of Grecian history. 
We could find therein subjects for many essays both on those 
points on which his views command our own assent, and on 
those with regard to which we are more inclined to sympathize 
with other writers. Niebuhr and Mr. Grote, for instance, are 
continually found maintaining widely different views, as is in- 
deed no more than might be exf&cted from the entirely different 
methods in which they pursue their inquiries. Niebuhr’s great 
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glory is to have been the parent of that system of investigation, 
which stands equally aloof from a blind acceptance of mythical 
stories, and from a hardly less unreasonable refusal to believe 
anything which cannot be proved by contemporary monuments. 
Mr. Grote is not indeed fairly open to this latter censure, but 
it is clear that his tendencies lie that way, while the ethnolo- 
gical and philological mode of inquiry in which Niebuhr was so 
illustrious, seems to have but small attractions for him. Conse- 
quently Niebuhr finds many indications of national migrations 
and similar events to be fully worthy of acceptance, even in the 
dark period preceding that mystic boundary of “B. c. 776,” 
before which Mr. Grote sturdily refuses complete belief to a 
single fact. On the other hand, great as Niebuhr was as a 
political investigator, Mr. Grote is, to our mind, still greater. 
Niebuhr gives us nothing to set against our countryman’s history 
of the Athenian constitution between Solon and Pericles, which 
we have always looked on as rivalling Niebuhr’s happiest dis- 
coveries in Roman politics. Nor does Niebuhr appear to have 
ever forestalled those peculiar views of Mr. Grote with regard 
to a slightly later period, in which we are far from professing 
an unlimited acquiescence, but which, with the permission of 
Mr. Shilleto, we must consider should at least be weighed 
with unprejudiced attention, and answered, not only with the 
courtesy usual between gentlemen and scholars, but with the 
respect and deference due to an illustrious name. 

We prefer to advance at once to the consideration of the 
period which forms our immediate subject, and of Niebuhr’s 
treatment of it. The whole Macedonian era naturally divides 
itself into two great periods—the age of Philip and Alexander 
and their immediate Successors ; and that of the Achwan League 
and the Antigonid dynasty. 

The first period includes the organization of Macedonia under 
Philip, first as a Greek state, and then as the imperial Greek 
state, the wonderful career of his son, and the ceaseless wars 
among his immediate Successors till the kingdoms they founded 
attained to something like a settled order. Now, except the 
romantic tales of Alexander’s own conquests, there is but little 
in this period to please, and in its last stage, at first sight, little 
to interest. The reign of Philip is a triumph of slavery over 
freedom, and involves the degradation of the city to which every 
real student of history, every real lover of literature and art, 
must for ever look as the most sacred shrine of his intellectual 
pilgrimage. Again, the last stage, the wars of the Successors, 
loses the interest attaching to the glorious struggle of Demos- 
thenes, and sinks, at first sight, into little beyond a mere record 
of crimes. 
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While the narrative of this period by Bishop Thirlwall is by 
far the greatest portion of his great work, the way in which 
Niebuhr has treated it we cannot but call altogether unworthy 
both of his intellectual and moral nature. Our consolation in 
having thus to speak of so great a man, arises from the firm 
belief that this defect is chiefly owing to the peculiar form of 
these lectures, and that in a history of Greece, answering to his 
greatest work, he would have written in a widely different 
manner. Lectures delivered extempore, and printed, without 
the author’s revision, from notes taken by the pupils who heard 
them, are something which must be measured by quite a dif- 
ferent standard from an elaborate work composed in the writer’s 
study, with every facility for reference and reconsideration. It 
would be vain to look in these volumes for entire freedom from 
slips and contradictions, but it would be unfair, under such 
circumstances, to make them the subject of unfavourable cri- 
ticism. It shews in fact the vast extent of Niebuhr’s knowledge, 
and his still more wonderful power of applying it without exter- 
nal aids, that the amount of errors or inconsistencies which his 
editor has pointed out, or which we have discovered for our- 
selves, does not greatly exceed in number or importance the 
allowance which would be fairly excusable in a work of the 
same’ extent written and transcribed at the author's fireside. 
The lectures also, in their present form, possess, as Dr. Schinitz 
truly observes, a peculiar value, as shewing us the workings of 
Niebuhr’s mind, and the manner in which his opinions were 
developed. Many passages occur which, it is clear, were not 
only spoken extempore, but in which the thoughts themselves 
evidently occurred to the speaker at the moment of delivery. 
Of course such illustrations or conjectures do not carry with 
them the weight of Niebulr’s mature judgment, but they 
are especially valuable in the point of view just mentioned. 
Again, Niebuhr appears in his History as far more happy in 
what he thought than in his way of telling us why he thought 
so. Many of his views need only to be propounded in order to 
carry intuitive conviction with them, but the reader’s confi- 
dence is anything but increased by toiling through the maze 
of argument in which theorem and demonstration are confused 
together. In the Lectures, on the other hand, all is clear and 
perspicuous; he gives results and little more, which is just 
what we want. It is enough to be told Niebuhr’s opinion; 
the grounds of it, for the most part, any other man could ex- 
plain better than himself. 

But, on the other hand, this mode of delivery has proved the 
cause of certain characteristics which, while they greatly enhance 
the value of the work as an index of the author’s mind, cer- 
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tainly diminish its trustworthiness as a historical guide. This is 
especially the case in the period which we are now considering. 
Niebuhr was a man of ardent and even hasty feelings; his love 
and his enmity were strongly felt and strongly expressed, and 
he had the most wonderful power of throwing himself into the 
feelings of past ages, and of regarding the men of two thousand 
years back in the light of living friends and enemies. Now, all 
these qualities, as could not fail to be the case, appear in these 
lectures in their most exaggerated form. In throwing himself 
into the cause of justice and liberty, he himself fails to do justice 
to those whom circumstances made its opponents. In his ad- 
miration for the high, heroic, unselfish virtue of Demosthenes, 
he too far identifies himself with its object, and forgets that 
language which was natural in the mouth of the orator in the 
Pnyx, ceases to be altogether decorous when it falls from that of 
the Professor in his lecture-room at Bonn. The business of 
Demosthenes was to call on his hearers to arm against Philip or 
Alexander; that of Niebuhr was to set calmly and judicially 
before Ais the right and wrong of the cause in which those 
mighty men were the actors, The first aspect of Niebuhr’s 
treatment of this period is that of simple unscrupulous malignity 
towards everything bearing the Macedonian name. The two 
great kings are vilified to an extent which might have wearied 
the willing ears of Demus himself; their crimes are exaggerated, 
their virtues depreciated, their motives distorted ; every piece of 
scandalous gossip is raked up against them on authority which 
Niebuhr himself is the first to reject when it tells against his 
own favourites, Now in all this we do not see the least ground 
for accusing Niebuhr of intentional disingenuousness ; we fully 
believe that in the solitude of his closet he would have drawn 
his pen through most of the passages of which we complain; he 
must certainly have been both a worse historian and a worse 
man than we have ever esteemed him, if he could in his calmer 
moments have ventured to stigmatize Alexander as the mur- 
derer of his father, and to sully one of the most amiable features 
of his character with an imputation which we cannot repeat.* 
We believe the case simply to be, that Niebuhr had so thoroughly 
thrown himself into the position of Demosthenes and Hyperides, 
that he had become even less capable than they were of doing 
justice to their mightiest adversary. 





* Vol. ii. p. 405. For this atrocious calumny, in the form given it by Nie- 
buhr, we have as yet been able to find no authority whatever, and we cannot help 
thinking that he for the moment confounded Alexander’s relations with Hephees- 
tion, with one or two other scandalous stories to be found in Athensus and 
Quintus Curtius. 
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The comparison on this head between Niebuhr and our own 
great historian of the same period, is by no means favourable to 
the former. If Bishop Thirlwall is not so ardent as Niebuhr 
for Athens and Demosthenes, it is because it is neither his na- 
ture nor his principle to be so ardent about anything. But he 
shows with equal clearness where his sympathies lie, and which 
cause he considers to be that of truth and justice. Occasional 
bursts of indignant eloquence prove his convictions to be as deeply 
rooted as those of Niebuhr himself. But he never disgraces 
himself by revilings or misrepresentations of the opposite party. 
On his showing, we see in Philip the very founder of intrigue 
and diplomacy, unscrupulous when his ends were to be served, 
but far from being devoid of generous feelings, and never allow- 
ing himself to be hurried into a useless crime. It is highly un- 
fair to class men of this stamp with monsters like Ochus or 
Caligula, Rufus or John, Gian-Maria Visconti or Galeazzo 
Sforza, who seem to have revelled in evil for its own sake. 
To aggrandize his own country, to make Macedonia a Greek 
state and the first of Greek states, was surely no mean or paltry 
ambition, no worse surely than the exploits which have attached 
lasting honour to the names of many Christian potentates. And 
Alexander, whom for two thousand years the world has rejoiced 
to reckon among its greatest heroes, can never be changed into 
a mere monster of wickedness and weakness, even though the 
wand of the historical Circe be grasped by the hand of Barthold 
Niebuhr. 

Between the years B.c, 280 and 270, we may place the boun- 
dary of the two periods into which we have divided the later 
history of Greece. The storm of Macedonian conquest has 
passed by, and its results now begin to appear in the compara- 
tively settled state of Grecian Europe; that of Grecian Asia, so 
far as it can be said to have ever been settled at all, may fairly 
date from the field of Ipsus. The deaths of Demetrius, Pyrrhus, 
Lysimachus, and Seleucus, the Gaulish invasion and the first 
great manifestation on the part of the Aftolians, the establish- 
ment of the Antigonid dynasty in Macedonia, and the first be- 
ginnings of the Achzan League, all come within about twelve 
years of each other, a period of far smaller practical extent at that 

oint of Grecian history than it was either in an earlier or a 
ae generation. From this point the respective value of our 
guides becomes singularly transposed ; Niebuhr increases, Thirl- 
wall diminishes in value. Niebuhr seems to have got over his 
abstract hatred of Macedonians, and can recognise some merit 
in the later Antigonids, while his treatment of the affairs of the 
League is most just and valuable. It was evidently, as his editor 
tells us, a favourite period, which he dealt with thoroughly 
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con amore. The Bishop, on the other hand, though always 
able and judicious, certainly flags gradually throughout his 
last volume, and at last sinks far below the high excellence 
of its immediate predecessors. He seems rather to weary of his 
subject—no wonder perhaps—a belief in which we are confirmed 
by the circumstance that, in issuing a new edition, he has not 
extended to this portion the benefits of his final revision. The 
latest portion of his narrative strikes us as conceived on a wrong 
principle ; it should either have been a mere sketch, or else have 
gone much more into detail ; at present it is too condensed, and 
is unquestionably dull. 

It will not, we trust, be thought disrespectful to writers whom 
we esteem so highly as the two great historians whom we have 
been thus freely criticising and comparing, to say that an Eng- 
lish history of the whole Macedonian period still remains to be 
written. It is indeed obvious that mere Lectures, like Niebuhr’s, 
can never supply the place of a regular history; nor is the 
opinion we have just expressed in anywise disparaging to Bishop 
Thirlwall, because such a work as we are dreaming of would 
regard the whole subject from a point of view quite different 
from his. ‘Two works are still needed to complete that cycle 
of ancient history of which the writings of Arnold, Thirlwall, 
Grote, and Merivale, form such noble portions. One is a 
History of Macedonia, tracing out whatever can be discovered 
of the ethnology and early history of that country, and narrating 
in detail the later history of Greece after Macedonia became its 
dominant power, and that, as far as possible, from a Macedonian 
point of view. The history of the Oriental states would be in- 
troduced only so far as it bears on European politics. The other 
would be a history of Graco-Macedonian power in the East ; 
it should trace out the fate of the different kingdoms of Syria, 
Egypt,* Bactria, and the like; still more should it investigate 
the influence of Greek literature, art, and philosophy, on the 
countries which became more or less Hellenized, as well as the 
reciprocal influence of eastern modes of thinking upon the later 
Grecian mind. The former undertaking we may fairly expect 
to see realized, as it might be accomplished by any writer com- 
bining the requisite scholarship with the requisite historical 
genius ; the latter is a vaster, and would probably prove a still 
more thankless task. It would demand an union of classical and 
oriental scholarship, which is rarely to be found in the same 
person in the requisite degree, to which should be added a pro- 





* Mr. Sharpe’s History of Egypt is, in many respects, a useful contribution to 
such a work as we are imagining ; but it is rather behind the present standard of 
classical scholarship, and labcurs under incurable defects of style. 
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found acquaintance with Greek, oriental, and early Christian t 
forms of philosophy and religion, Probably even the rare com- t 
bination of all these qualities might prove insufficient, without t 
laborious personal investigations in regions not always very in- ‘7 
viting to western travellers. The man for the task must needs SI 
be a Niebuhr, a D’Herbelot, a Mosheim, a Layard, and a Raw- tl 
linson, all in one. r 
Surely a period whose thorough investigation opens so many W 
subjects of inquiry, cannot be considered as entirely void of in- A 
teresting and important matter. It sets before us the fall of t] 
Greece, accompanied by an increased spread of Grecian influ- e 
ence over the world; it exhibits to us the slow and sure advance cc 
of Rome, and the means whereby she led the former masters of he 
the civilized world down the gradual descent of alliance, depend- th 
ence, subjugation, and amalgamation. Surely no one who has pe 
traced Grecian history and literature through its earlier and ar 
more brilliant stages can be devoid of what Niebuhr calls a 
natural “ Pietas” towards Greece, which is of itself enough to ca 
make us wish to follow out its history to the end. Wretched in- to! 
deed as was the last century and a half of Athenian existence, it tic 
is still a duty incumbent on those who have walked in the full dis 
blaze of its earlier day, at least to watch the glimmering light till ar 
it is wholly extinguished. And again, as we shall presently see, tw 
Athens is not Greece; and other states will afford us real the 
political and historical improvement down almost to the last Bo 
moment. in 
jut while Greece itself is thus failing, Greeks are attaining Ita 
the height of their intellectual sway in other lands. The spread ani 
of Hellenism in the east, owing to the Macedonian conquests, is in wit 
itself a phenomenon worthy of study, but it derives a still greater in 
importance when we consider its manifest bearing upon the ear 
spread of Christianity, and its close connexion with the Apocry- wh 
phal, and even the New Testament history. The Greek lan- leli. 
guage was the badge at once of orthodox Christianity and of / 
European civilisation: Asia Minor was really Hellenized ; Syria nok 
and Egypt had merely a few great Hellenic cities scattered over seer 
them. Hence these latter countries first fell aside into heresies and 
or national churches, and afterwards became an easy prey to fF typ 
Mahometan conquest. The thoroughly Greek provinces, on the 
other hand, resisted Monophysite and Nestorian, Saracen and 
Turk, for many centuries longer. When Gibbon spoke of 
“ Antioch retaining her old allegiance to Christ and Cesar,” I 
he probably intended a scoff, but he expressed a great historical F der, 
truth. aes 
Again, if the gradual advance of Roman power, and its still + ( 
zantit 









more gradual decline, contain, as in fact they do, the whole his- 
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tory of the civilized world, it is surely no uninstructive task to 
trace the steps by which Rome gradually wound the toils of her 
tortuous diplomacy around the fairest of her conquests. Bishop 
Thirlwall truly observes, that in such arts the Roman Senate 
surpassed every cabinet, ancient and modern; and it was to 
them, more than to its pilum and broadsword, that it owed the 
reduction of Macedonia and Achaia into provinces of a city of 
which Demosthenes and Philip may have barely heard the name. 
And again, if we remember how the Hellenized nations took up 
the name and position of Romans, and preserved the political 
continuity of the Roman empire in a Megarian and a Milesian 
colony, for hundreds of years after the old Rome had forgotten 
her ancient mission, it can be no unprofitable speculation to trace 
the steps by which the first impulse was given to so strange and 
permanent union between the intellectual supremacy of Greece 
and the political eternity of Rome.* 

And when we extend our view beyond the limits of direct 
cause and effect, and take in the wider field of analogy and his- 
torical parallelism, this period becomes invested with an addi- 
tional interest. The history of old Greece and the history of me- 
dixval Italy can never be thoroughly understood, unless the two 
are constantly employed to illustrate one another. Perhaps no 
two distinct periods of history afford such striking parallels, while 
the points of dissimilarity and their causes are no less instructive. 
Both the resemblance and the dissimilarity are strongly exhibited 
in the present instance. The main epochs of Grecian and of 
Italian history will be found, if we are content not to carry our 
analogies into too minute details, to correspond most remarkably 
with each other, And the fall of each country presents a picture, 
in which, though the likeness is certainly less strong than in the 
earlier periods, it is still sufficiently marked to make it worth 
while to point out some of the chief features both where the paral- 
lelism clearly exists and where it must be allowed to fail. 

As Greece was the elder, the more native, in every sense the 
nobler of the two great developments of republican splendour, it 
seems only justice that Greece should, even in her corruption 
and her fall, retain more of dignity than her medizval anti- 
type. 

Magna feres tacitas solatia mortis ad umbras 
A tanto cecidisse viro. 


Italy, in fact, has no parallel to the age of Philip and Alexan- 
der, when Greece might forget her bondage in the dazzling glory 





* On this head we may refer to the admirable works of Mr, Finlay on the By- 
zantine period, of which the final volume has just appeared. 
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of a hero who boasted of her blood, and whose pride it was to bear 
her language and civilisation into realms which had never obeyed 
the voice of Assyrian or Persian despot. It is clear that both 
the great Macedonians really loved and revered Greece, Athens 
above all. Her political humiliation was an unavoidable part of 
their policy ; but they always abstained from more injury than 
the minimum which that policy required. They felt as Greeks, 
and had no temptation to destroy what they claimed as their 
mother country. They had clearly no wish to swallow up Greece 
in Macedonia, but rather, as we have said, to make Macedonia, 
as a Greek state, the imperial power of Greece. Such was un- 
questionably the aim of Philip, and of Alexander too, till, from 
the throne of the Great King, he probably regarded both Greece 
and Macedonia as little more than corners of his empire, nur- 
series of his most valiant soldiers, 

But the desolation of Greece under Alexander’s immediate 
successors is very fairly paralleled by the desolation of Italy by 
French, Spanish, Swiss, and German invasion. Cassander, 
Demetrius, and Ptolemy fought out their selfish battles on the 
sacred soil of Hellas, just as Charles, and Louis, and Francis, 
and Maximilian, and Ferdinand, and a more famous Charles, 
fought out theirs upon the land of Dante and of Pisani, In both 
cases their warfare is little better than the struggle of robbers or of 
wild beasts to obtain the largest portion of the spoil. The objects 
of the Macedonian chiefs were purely selfish ; the true and loyal 
Eumenes stands out as a solitary vestige of better days; and even 
he had no opportunity of doing ought tor Greece itself, or of serv- 
ing any higher cause than that—a comparatively noble one in- 
deed—of the house of Philip against upstart usurpers. To young 
Demetrius, in his first expedition, we may fairly attribute a 
really generous ambition to become the chosen prince of inde- 
pendent Hellas; but the most extended charity will hardly 
allow us to assign such motives to the father who sent him, and 
the other competitors could not have backed their claims by the 
slightest pretence or mockery of right and justice. In this re- 
spect their Christian imitators would probably claim to be far 
more righteous; if a province or a kingdom was to be laid waste; 
if unoffending princes were to drag out their days in a dungeon; 
if their subjects were to be robbed, ravished, and murdered 
without let or hindrance, there was a good reason for it all; the 
right so to exercise lordship had been duly inherited under the 
marriage settlement of Valentina Visconti, or purchased for hard 
cash of the lawful representative of good King René. Yet this 
way of treating nations like sheep, or rather like beasts of chase 
—a way which has not been without its admirers in more recent 
times—-really does not seem to differ in any essential respect 
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from the purely personal quarrels of the Macedonian brigands. 
National feelings may be allowed to palliate a good deal; but it 
is hard to see how national feelings could be attached to a dis- 
pute between the house of Aragon and the house of Anjou, 
hardly more than to a similar quarrel between Lysimachus and 
Seleneus.  Chivalrous” princes, like Charles and Francis, 
were perhaps more sparing of the dagger and the bow] than Cas- 
sander or Olympias; but no Macedonian ruler stands charged 
with a fouler act of treachery than the partition of Naples be- 
tween Louis and Ferdinand, or of more fiendish barbarity than 
that involved in the complicity, negative at least, of Charles V. in 
the famous sack of Rome. 

The history of these interminable wars among the Successors is 
indeed little more than a revolting record of crime; nevertheless 
we find ourselves constrained to regard even them with a somewhat 
greater degree of favour than they obtain from Niebuhr. Selfish 
and unscrupulous as they were, we cannot look on them as mere 
monsters; even the blood-stained Cassander must not be ranked 
with a Phalaris or an Eccelino. Treachery and murder were 
familiar to them all when they served their purpose; but, when 
once established in their kingdoms, we do not find them becoming 
such mere savage scourges of mankind as rulers and governors 
have toe often proved. Ptolemy’s hands were no cleaner than 
those of his fellows; he won his way to his throne by equal 
crime; yet once seated there, the unanimous voice of history has 
placed him in the first rank of sovereigns. Such rulers as 
Augustus, as Francesco Sforza, as our own Canute, form a far 
truer parallel to the better class of Macedonian princes, Anti- 
gonus, Ptolemy, or Seleucus, than the mere loathsome tyrants 
either of classical or medizeval Italy. 

For one prince of these troublous times, whom Niebuhr holds 
up to especial abhorrence, we must confess a certain tender- 
ness,—it may be a weakness. This is Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the Alcibiades or Antonius of his age. An ambition not only 
selfish, but utterly reckless and extravagant, a private profligacy 
of the wildest and most odious kind, a haughty carelessness 
of others, combined with an entire lack of those arts of the ruler 
and the statesman which distinguish a Seleucus or a Ptolemy, 
might, at first sight, seem to stamp him with irredeemable infamy, 
as the vilest specimen of a vile period. But, as in his Athenian 
prototype—amenable to all these charges but the last, and 
against whom Niebuhr is by no means severe—there is still 
something about him which renders it impossible to regard him 
with unmixed aversion. It was nothing wonderful for a fiery 
and voluptuous youth to have his head completely turned by 
such incense as had never before been offered to mortal man ; 
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he would have had no claim to rank even as a naturalized Greek, 
could he have gone unscathed through a milder ordeal than that 
of being publicly recognised as the coequal of Zeus and Athena, 
and of having his will solemnly acknowledged to be the measure 
of holiness and justice. It is, perhaps, only because we judge 
him by a higher standard that we speak so harshly of his private 
life; that it far exceeded the bounds even of Athenian license, 
cannot be denied, but it would have seemed nothing astonishing 
in the seraglios of Nineveh or Susa. He seems to have gained 
the affections of his numerous wives, and he certainly was not in 
the habit of divorcing or murdering them like many of his con- 
temporaries and successors. The harmony between hiinself and 
his father, and afterwards between himself and his son, forms a 


beautiful picture in itself, and is a remarkable characteristic of 


the whole family, in contrast to the fearful domestic tragedies 
which disgraced almost every other Macedonian palace. Till 
the quarrel in the last generation between Perseus and the last 
Demetrius, no Antigonid ever stained his hands with the blood 
of father, son, or brother, none ever even appeared as the rival or 


competitor of his nearest kinsman. Against Poliorcetes himself 


no special deed of blood or perfidy is distinctly proved; haughty 
and overbearing in prosperity, qualities which lost him the Ma- 
cedonian throne, he does not seem even there to have degene- 
rated into actual oppression. Adversity no man knew better 
how to bear; the rebound was always greater than the fall. 
Throughout his whole career, whether dealing with Ptolemy, 
Rhodes, or Athens, we see touches of a generous and chivalrous 
spirit, which he shares with Alexander and Pyrrhus, but with 
perhaps no other prince of his age. Surely he deserves at least 
as much tenderness as Niebuhr extends, with full justice we 
grant, to his not dissimilar, though very degenerate descendant, 
the last Philip of Macedon. 

And if Italy has no exact parallel to the age of Philip and 
Alexander, still less does it present one to the days of compara- 
tive splendour which followed the age of the Successors in Greece. 
Stern as was the doom of Greece, it was still not to be compared 
to that of her antitype; her race was as yet by no means run, 
the day of her final humiliation was still far distant. Even 
during the period of confusion Greece was not of so little account 
among the struggles of her masters as was Italy during the analo- 
gous time; her attachment was eagerly sought after, both from 
the reverence which she inspired, and still more from the sub- 
stantial force which she still possessed, quite sufficient in most 
cases to turn the scale between two contending potentates, And 
when things began to fall back again into something like settled 
order, a new era of freedom and glory arose, briefer and less 
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perfect, indeed, than that of the elder day, but still at least a 
worthy old age for such a youth. And it was the more genuine 
and vigorous, because it was no mere superficial restoration, 
but a development really adapted to the political circumstances 
of the age. With this period Italy has nothing to compare, 
unless we may venture to see in the successful working of con- 
stitutional government in Piedmont at the present moment, a 
harbinger of still brighter days for Italy than those of federal 
liberty in Greece. 

By one of those strange cycles which sometimes occur in his- 
tory, the last people who maintained the glory of the Grecian name 
were the same who first emerged into ascertained existence from 
the darkness of the old Pelasgian time. It was as Achzeans that 
the Greeks gathered round the walls of Ilion; it was as Achzans 
that they fell beneath the tardy vengeance of a people whose 
boast it was to trace their origin to that sacred source. The 
cities of Pericles and Epaminondas had sunk into utter insigni- 
ficance ; Lycurgean Sparta had, indeed, done a work worthy 
of her old fame when she repulsed the hero of Epeirus from her 
gates; but it was the last work of Lycurgean Sparta; as the 
city of the Heracleidee she had still to run a short course of 
glory, but as the city of the Dorian she was no more. Achaia, 
a land which had remained through Persian, Peloponnesian, and 
Macedonian warfare, perhaps at once the most respectable and 
the most insignificant portion of proper Greece, now becomes 
the field for this second crop of Grecian freedom and dignity, 
though it must be confessed that the harvest was for the most 
part reaped for her by generals and statesmen who were Achzans 
only by adoption. 

The great value of the Achzan League to the student of his- 
tory is as being the best known example of the ancient federal 
constitutions, indeed the only genuine confederation of equal 
cities which ever attained much importance in Greece* itself. Mr. 
Grote has sufficiently explained how deeply the pervading notion 
of the “ autonomous City” was rooted in the Grecian mind; in 
fact, the more developed and civilized a Grecian state was, the 
more tenaciously did it cleave to its separate independence, and 
shrink from federal relation with any other. It might find it 


* Hellenic cities beyond the limits of proper Greece seem to have had far less 
repugnance to federal relations, doubtless because, as strangers scattered in a fo- 
reign land, it was often necessary to coalesce against powerful barbarian neigh- 
bours. Thus we find several confederations, more or less close, among the Hellenie 
and Hellenized states in Asia Minor. There was also the great Olynthian con- 
federaey, of which Mr. Grote has given so lucid an account, and whose forcible 
suppression was one of the most crying sins of Spartan ascendenecy. But here 
there was one predominant city, which at once distinguishes it from our Achzean 
‘tate, 
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expedient or necessary to acknowledge to a certain extent the 
external supremacy, the jyeuovia, of some imperial city, 
but no Grecian town in historic times willingly consented to 
merge its separate existence in any general confederacy. This 
is the more to be noted, because several phenomena occur which 
at first sight look very like such an union, but which at all 
events differ very widely from its fully developed Achzan form. 

A federal union of the whole nation was a thing never thought 
of; the Amphictyonic Council has often been mistaken for such an 
one; but such an opinion is now thoroughly exploded. In fact, 
its existence tells the other way; without really being such a 
federal union, it was sufficiently like one to have suggested the 
idea, and to have formed the germ of such an institution, had 
the want of it been at all felt by the Greek mind. If, indeed, 
it had ever assumed that character, its first act must certainly 
have been to pass a Reform Bill, as its constitution strikingly 
resembled that of the House of Commons up to 1832. The 
Malians and Phthiotic Achzans, ‘‘ rotten” states, in which the 
Tagus of Thessaly “ possessed,” according to the modern euphem- 
ism, “considerable influence,” must have gone the way of Gat- 
ton and Old Sarum, In like manner, the same principle which 
gave parliamentary being to Birmingham and Manchester, 
would have given distinct votes to Sparta, Corinth, and Argos, 
and the system which enlarged county representation might 
even have bestowed the franchise upon the enlightened and in- 
dependent freeholders of Arcadia, In fact, the one circumstance 
that the Amphictyonic votes were counted by tribes, and not by 
cities, at once excludes it from our present comparison, and 
shews it to be a mere vestige of an antiquated state of things, 
alien to the common tendency of Grecian feeling in its best 
days. Indeed, “the shadow at Delphi’* hardly pretended to 
any political functions at all, till it suited the policy of Thebes 
and of Philip to push it into a factitious importance. 

The other confederations which meet our notice among the 
Grecian states may probably have suggested ideas to the founders 
of the League, but none of them, not even the Arcadian 
League under Lycomedes, so completely forestalled it as to ex- 
hibit in actual and permanent working, a combination of many 
equal cities united, for all external purposes, into one indivisible 
federal republic. It stands distinguished alike from mere alli- 
ances, however intimate they may be rendered by traditional 
sentiment ; from combinations of cities, acknowledging, like the 
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Beotian, a greater or less degree of supremacy in some imperial 
state ; and from those irregular unions among the less developed 
branches of the Greek nation, which were rather confederations 
of tribes than of cities. The A&tolians, Acarnanians, and the 
like, hardly ever attained to the full development of Greek city 
life. One of these unions, that of the brigands of J&tolia, at- 
tained a strange and unnatural amount of power during the 
times we are now considering ; but every recorded proceeding of 
that confederacy only shews how utterly incapable it was of 
exercising political authority, and, in fact, its reckless conduct 
brought about the final ruin of Greece. 

Unlike all these, the Achzan League was, in the strictest 
sense, a confederacy of cities united on equal terms. The cities 
of the original Achaia, which formed its nucleus, seem to have 
been united in a similar way before the Macedonian times. 
These consequently did little more than restore an old connexion 
on still closer terms; but all the historical importance of the 
League was certainly owing to its non-Achzan constituents, 
Sicyon, Corinth, and Megalopolis. For all external purposes 
the united cities formed one state; no individual city could treat 
with a foreign power, and of course could not make war upon 
any other member of the League. Still the several towns must 
have retained something more than a mere municipal existence, 
as the very prohibition of foreign diplomatic intercourse demon- 
strates. Nevertheless, it is clear that the general tendency of the 
League was to a far closer union, even in internal matters, than 
Greece had ever before witnessed among distinct cities, till at 
last Polybius could boast, with only a slight exaggeration, that all 
Peloponnesus was united under the same government and the | 
same laws. Any tendency to separation seems, unless when 
encouraged by foreign machinations, to have been entirely con- 
fined to those cities, which, like Sparta and Messene, had been 
unwillingly incorporated with the League, and which, therefore, 
added nothing to its real strength, 

The constitution of the League was professedly democra- 
tical; and herein it affords us a great political lesson, as the 
first instance in Greece of a democratical government on so 
large a scale. Now this circumstance of its extent, to say no- 
thing of any dissimilarity in the characters of the two nations, 
at once involved most important differences in the Achzean de- 
mocracy, as compared with the typical democracy of Athens. 
Fully to grasp these differences, we must keep before our eyes a 
full and accurate portrait of the latter, or we shall never tho- 
roughly realize the wide diversity which change of circumstances 
effected in institutions starting apparently from the same basis. 

Now real and pure democracy, that is, the direct participation 
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of every citizen in the sovereign power, not only requires the 
substratum of slavery, but can only be carried out in a state 
consisting of a single city. Attica, after the happy union of her 
small towns, not into a mere confederacy, but into an indivisible 
body politic, formed as large a state as could be governed after 
the true democratic model, because a larger extent would not 
have permitted all the adult male citizens to assemble habitually 
in one place. The essence of pure democracy, as understood by 
Demus himself, was that the assembled people should be dyrant ; 
the name at which he shuddered when applied to a “ single 
person,” he seems rather to have rejoiced at when predicated of 
his own collective majesty.* In the popular assembly, where 
every citizen, rich or poor, has an equal vote, centres the whole 
authority, legislative, judicial, and executive. It may be con- 
venient to delegate some of its functions to committees taken by 
lot from its own number; hence we have a probuleutic senate 
and popular courts of judicature; but these never lose the 
character of mere committees of the sovereign body; the courts 
of justice are by the orators who address them constantly iden- 
tified with the political assembly, and are supposed to be animated 
by the same views and passions. Hence, too, magistrates have 
no independent authority; the archon, and even the general, 
is the mere executor of the will of the sovereign people; the 
former indeed is charged with little more than to carry out, for- 
mally and ministerially, certain routine duties of police and 
ceremonial religion. And here we must venture the remark, 
that the great writer to whom, more than to any other, we owe a 
clearer knowledge of the real working of this misunderstood and 
misrepresented government, has been to a certain extent him- 
self misled by the experience of his own parliamentary life. He 
is fond of talking of the demagogues as “ opposition speakers,” 
in contrast to the great men of action whom he half regards as 
an executive Cabinet. He has evidently in his mind the vision 
of Joseph Hume calling the ministerial estimates over the coals, 
or of his own annual motion for the ballot, defeated by the 
frowns of the Treasury benches or the apathy of the Opposition 
itself. He does not quite realize, what no man knows better 
than himself as mere matter of fact, that at Athens there were 
no Treasury benches, no ministerial estimates, and consequently 
no Opposition speakers. Demus was himself King, Minister, 
and Parliament. He had his mere officials to carry out the 





* Arist. Eq. 1027, 1113, 1329, 1331. Thue, ii. 63, iii. 37. Isoe. Areop. 29. ds 
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necessary details of public business, but he was most undoubtedly 
his own First Lord of the Treasury, his own Foreign Secretary, 
his own Secretary for the Colonies. He himself kept up a per- 
sonal correspondence both with foreign potentates and with his 
own officers on foreign service ; the “ despatches” of Nicias and 
the “ notes” of Philip were alike addressed to no dignitary short 
of the sovereign himself; he gave personal audience to the am- 
bassadors of other states, and invested his own with just so much 
or so little as he deemed good of his own unlimited authority. 
He had no necessity to entrust the care of his thousand depen- 
dencies to a Grey or a Pakington; he himself sat in judgment 
upon Mitylenzean rebels, he himself regulated the allotment of 
lands at Chalcis or Amphipolis, he determined by his own wis- 
dom what duties should be levied at the Sound of Byzantium ; 
he even ventured on a task of which two-and-twenty ages have 
not diminished the difficulty, and undertook, without the aid of 
a Lord High Commissioner, to adjust the relations and compose 
the seditions even of Corcyra and Zacynthus. He was his own 
Lord High Chancellor, his own Lord Primate, his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He listened to the arguments of Cleon on 
behalf of a measure, and to those of Nicias against it, and ended 
by directing Nicias to go and carry out the proposal which he 
had represented as extravagant or unjust. He listened with 
approval to his own “ explanations ;” he passed votes of confi- 
dence in his own policy; he advised himself to give his own 
royal assent to the bills which he had himself passed, without 
the form of a second or third reading, or the vain process of 
moving that Messrs, Prytaneis do leave the chair. 

Such a government as this certainly presents itself to our 
eyes in a form savouring more or less of the ludicrous; but a 
serious consideration will shew that none could be more elevat- 
ing and ennobling. The Athenian democracy, the first fully 
developed free constitution the world had seen, not only gave 
the political life of each citizen a fuller and wider action than 
any that has ever existed, but it secured life and property 
and personal freedom better than any other government of its 
own age, or of many ages afterwards, Its defect was that it 
was the result of an enthusiasm too high-strung, and of a 
nationality too confined, to allow of permanent greatness. 
Demus was but the shadow of his former self after his “ happy 
restoration” by the Albemarle of democracy, the hero of Phyl 
and Peirweus, At the advanced age of two centuries he 
became politically and morally dead, under the care of his 
two rival Demetrii, and from thenceforth he did but drag on 
a weary second childhood till he disappears in the vast charnel- 
house of Roman oppression. But his real life, short as it was, 
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was as glorious as it was short. English writers are too apt to 
argue on this head from what they see around them at home: 
Mitford is right enough in* assuming an English county meet- 
ing as the very acme of political ignorance ; only he should not 
have thence leaped to a similar conclusion as to the assembled 
people of Athens, Certainly squires and farmers alike, gathered 
together at times few and far between under some political ex- 
citement, are utterly incapable of really entertaining a political 
question, or of getting beyond some party watchword of “ Libe- 
ral” or “ Conservative,” “ Free-Trade” or ‘* Protection.” But 
we must not thence infer that the Ecclesia of Athens presented 
a scene equally deplorable. Such writers forget that, as 
Macaulayf has shown in a brilliant passage which every one 
should be able to call to mind, the common life of the Athenian 
was itself the best of political educations. We suspect that the 
average Athenian citizen was, in political intelligence, above the 
average English member of Parliament. It was this concentra- 
tion of all power in an aggregate of which every citizen formed a 
part, which is the distinguishing characteristic of true Greek 
demoeracy. Florence had nothing like it; the substratum of 
slavery and the constant education being wanting, her ‘ Parlia- 
ments” were indeed the most deplorable mobs that the world 
has seen. It was thought enough if the high magistracies were 
held for a brief space and were open to plebeian candidates ; 
with such limitations, the Signoria, it was held, might, during 
their momentary reign, be intrusted with powers hardly inferior 
to those of the permanent tyrants of Milan or Rimini. The ag- 
gregate people, devoid even of such education as may be picked 
up in the jury-box, the parish-meeting, or the quarter-sessions, 
only appeared now and then to pass one tumultuous vote, by 
which absolute power over the lives and properties of the citizens, 
and over the constitution itself, was intrusted to some tyrannical 
Balia ready to abet every excess of an Albizzi or a Medici. 
Such was the old democracy of Athens, of which we have 
spoken at a length perhaps somewhat disproportioned ; because 
we wish, by thoroughly exhibiting its nature, to shew the import- 
ant modifications which its constitution must have undergone in 
adapting itself to a great confederacy like the Achzan League. 
Some of these have been very skilfully drawn out by Bishop 
Thirlwall.{ Every free Achzean of full age, no less than every 
free Athenian, might attend and speak in the Sovereign As- 
sembly of his country; but then that Assembly was not held 
weekly at his own doors, but twice a year in a distant city. 


* Chap. xxxix., sect. vi., note 24, 7 Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
t viii, 65 
‘ . 65. 
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Such a franchise could have but little attraction for any but the 
high-born and wealthy, who alone could afford the expense of 
t the journey, or would be likely to command attention when the 
1 Assembly met. Again, such a franchise, so seldom recurring in 
] its exercise, could of itself have conferred no political education ; 
and though each citizen had his share in the internal manage- 
1 ment of his own town, yet a vote in the petty local affairs of 
) t a] 
Dyme or Tritzea must have been a very different thing from a 
voice in the direction of the vast and ‘complicated relations of 
‘ imperial Athens, The rare meetings of the Assembly neces- 
sarily involved a far greater power in individual magistrates than 
could have been tolerable under the Athenian system ; and here 
it is perhaps that we find the most marked difference between 
the two. At Athens, as we have seen, Demus himself was the 
real executive power, magistrates being the mere ministerial in- 
struments of his sovereign will. But the Achzan Assembly 
occupied only six days in its two ordinary sessions; consequently, 
. when no extraordinary Assembly happened to be summoned, 
there was a suspension of the sovereign authority for 354 days 





: ineach year, during which time the full executive power must be 

fi lodged somewhere. The natural result was a far nearer approach 

nN than Athens ever beheld to the system of modern common- d 

’ wealths, monarchical or republican. We find foreshadowings by 

: no means dim of a Council of Ministers and of a President of 

: the Republic. There was a Senate, possessing far greater autho- 

F rity, and far more independent of the Assembly, than the mere 

1 Committee of Five Hundred at Athens; there was a Cabinet of 

ten Demiurgi, a body which Demus would never have tolerated ; 

; finally, the Republic had a “ single person” at its head. For the 

Y Ff two Generals which the League in its first form possessed a single 4 

1 | one was afterwards substituted, who was appointed indeed by an- 7 
nual election, but who, during his year, occupied an official posi- 

« p tion such as no Athenian had ever enjoyed since the abolition of 

‘— decennial Archons. During his time of office he was evidently 

a the very soul of the State.* Not indeed that Aratus exercised { 

4 | agreater practical authority than Pericles; but while the Athe- 

nian, a single citizen to whom the other citizens habitually 

— looked for prudent counsels, derived all his influence from per- , 

sonal qualities, the Sicyonian stood before his countrymen with . 

Y & all the weight of offici: ul position, like a Premier or President of j 

f our own day. We do not indeed find that any Achzan general 


ever manifested designs of converting his elective and tempo- 
rary magistracy into a hereditary empire, or even a consulate 
for life ; but his place was certainly one of sufficient dignity to 





* See Thirlwall, viii. 93. 
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induce more than one well-disposed tyrant to abdicate his sove- 
reignty and unite his city to the League.* Lydiades probably 
enjoyed a greater personal influence over Grecian politics, as the 
elective magistrate of the Achzean democracy, than he had wielded 
as irresponsible despot of the single city of Megalopolis. 

It is clear, that with a President and Cabinet, as we may fairly 
call them, of such a kind, the whole executive power must have 
been lodged in their hands, and that, even without formal enact- 
ments to that effect, they must have obtained a practical initia- 
tive in the Assembly at least as effectually as a modern ministry, 
But the right of individual citizens to make proposals in the As- 
sembly was very narrowly restricted by law ; perhaps not an unne- 
cessary precaution in a session of three days. The real business 
of the Assembly was to elect the magistrates, and to say ves or 
no to their proposals, After the somewhat unfair monopoly, so 
long enjoyed by Aratus, had come to an end, it was clearly in 
the election of the General that the parliamentary warfare of the 
League had its fullest scope. We continually find the policy of 
the Republic fluctuating from year to year, according as one or 
another party had succeeded in placing its leader at the head of 
the state. Each election might, in fact, bring on what we should 
call a change of ministry; but to the grand device of constitu- 
tional monarchies Achaia never attained. Every year the 
ministry and its policy was put in jeopardy, but, that ordeal 
past, it was safe for another twelvemonth, They had not hit 
upon our happy plan by which the executive power is held at 
the silent pleasure of the legislative, liable to be continued for an 
indefinite time, or dismissed at a moment’s notice, according as 
it behaves itself. 

These parliamentary functions were probably discharged by 
a few of the leading men of each city, together with a somewhat 
undue proportion of the inhabitants of A¢gium. Though, as we 
shall see, this had no direct effect on the reckoning of the votes, 
still they must have had an unfair monopoly as long as the As- 
sembly was invariably held in their town, Philopcemen acted 
like a truly liberal statesman when he procured the meetings 
to be held by rotation among the various cities of the League. 
But so long as the restriction to any one city existed, AXgium, 
as one of the less considerable members of the confederacy, was 
a desirable place; had the Assembly been habitually held at 
Corinth or Megalopolis, one can fancy that some pretension to 
supremacy on the part of those great cities might have gradually 
arisen, 

The practical working of such a system was doubtless that ol 








* Sce Polyb., ii. 41, 44. 
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a mild and liberal aristocracy, which, existing solely on suffer- 




































" ance, could not venture upon tyrannical or unpopular measures, 
“d The material well-being of the people may have been equal to 
‘4 that of Attica in its best days, but the intense vigour of Athe- 
2 


nian political and intellectual life had no scope for its full exercise. 
The individual Achzean was a free citizen, and not the slave of 
J a tyrant or an oligarchy, but he was not himself minister, senator, 


ve and judge, in the same way as a member of the typical demo- 
4 eracy. His individual happiness, as far as human laws can secure 
a- 


it, may have been equally great, and his existence was certainly 





ys more peaceful ; but he could not, by the hand he held up or by 

“i the bean he dropped, exercise a conscious influence over the 

a greatest questions of his own age, and an unconscious one over 

” those of all that were to come. 

” One more observation must be made. The votes in the As- 

- sembly were not counted by heads, but by cities. Whether 

“ one Corinthian or a thousand were present, Corinth had one 

- vote, and nomore, Here, as Niebuhr justly says,* lay the great 

of deficiency of the constitution, that great cities like Argos and 

“ Corinth had no greater weight in the councils of the united | 
of nation than the petty towns of the original Achaia. Had any 
Md proportion of this kind been observed, as it afterwards was in the : 
» Lycian confederacy, the constitution would have been very nearly , 
. a representative one; and in such a case the final step could : 
al hardly have been delayed of each city sending just as many 

it deputies as it had votes in the Assembly, 

a But while the great political phenomenon of the League is : 
" certainly the first object of attraction, there are not wanting sub- 
a sidiary ones of considerable importance. The history of the 
; Macedonian monarchy is in itself an interesting one. A small 
y nation, of uncertain origin in its first beginnings, gradually 

: swells into a civilized kingdom: under several energetic princes 


it becomes Greek and sovereign of Greece; it overthrows the 
’ throne of Cyrus, and, for a while, the single realm of Macedon 
stretches from the Adriatic to the Hyphasis. Such an enipire 


d as this could not be lasting; but the Macedonian race gave ; 
rulers and a permanent civilisation to vast regions of the Kast, 
- and the kingdom of Macedonia itself retained its place as the 
M predominant power of Greece, the formidable rival of Rome. 
This is hardly the history of so worthless a people as Niebuhr ‘ 
: and even Thirlwall seem to consider them. We cannot think : 
~ — the former altogether right in so completely identifying the 
) Macedonian royalty with that of oriental states.- It rather re- 
r sembles an irregular medieval monarchy, which, under a weak 








# iii, 277, 305, 409. + iti, 1. 
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prince, degenerated into mere anarchy, while an able and po- 
pular one had everything his own way. The Macedonian govern- 
ment was indeed essentially monarchical ; there was no formal 
constitution, and probably few or no written laws ; the absence 
of a Legislative Assembly is expressly asserted by Polybius ;* 
and Demosthenes testifies to the personal ¢ agency of the king 
himself being the primary moving power of everything, con- 
trasting it herein with the republican governments of “Greece. 
Still the Macedonians were clearly anything but slaves like the 
Asiatics ; though political liberty had no existence, there were 
certain barriers of civil liberty which the king could not venture 
to overpass. There was evidently something analogous to trial 
by jury; Alexander, in the height of his conquests, did not 
venture to put a free Macedonian to death, in the way of public 
Justice, till he had been submitted to the judgment of his peers, 
Again, the Asiatic pomp, both of Alexander himself and =. 
wards of Demetrius, is expressly alleged to have offended : 
people used to very different treatment at the hands of their 
rulers, ‘I'he mere existence of a Macedonian monarchy is in itself 
a remarkable phenomenon, as no other civilized European state so 
long retained a monarchical constitution. Macedonia, and Epei- 
rus also, till in the latter a democratic revolution extinguished 
the line of Pyrrhus, look like continuations, on a larger scale, of 
the old heroic monarchies which in Greece and Italy were 
abolished at a much earlier period. 
We see then, that, even in a political point of view, Mace- 
donia is far from being an altogether barren subject, while, re- 
garded ethnologically, it is of the very highest interest. We 
will not, however, now enter on the question of the exact 
amount of national kindred between Greeks and Macedonians, 
as it is a subject far too extensive to be cursorily examined 
at the end of an article. It involves the whole Pelasgian 
controversy, and cannot be determined without a complete 
examination of the entire ethnological phenomena of Greece, 
Italy, and Lesser Asia. We will at present only express our 
belief that the Macedonians were a branch of that great Pelas- 
gian family—using the word in what we conceive to be Niebuhr’s 
sense of it—which extended into all those countries. That barba- 
rian, especially Illyrian, elements were very much intermingled 
in the Macedonian nationality, is perfectly clear; but it is to 
our mind no less clear that the predominant aspect of the Mace- 
donian people is, like that of the Siculians, the Epeirots, even the 
Lycians and Carians, one of a quasi-Greek character. Their 
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language was not Greek, consequently in the Greek sense it was 
barbarous, but it was clearly akin to Greek,* in the same way 
as the different Teutonic tongues are to one another. The whole 
€ § region which we have mentioned is clearly marked by the recur- 
: rence of similar local names in widely different districts, by a 

similar style of primeval architecture, and by the extreme faci- 

lity with which all its inhabitants adopted the fully developed 
y Hellenic language and civilisation. 

The only remaining state of any note during the Macedonian 
period—for the AXtolians were mere bandits, and can afford little 
political instruction—was Sparta, The later history of this 
once imperial city is highly important in a political point of view, 
and it is interesting, far beyond that of any contemporary state, 
in the portraits it affords us of personal character and adventure. 
Macedonia, after Alexander, gives us, unless we may venture to 

put in a word for our poor friend Demetrius, no character really 
U calculated to excite our interest; Antigonus Doson was cer- 
tainly a good man and a good king. but we know comparativ ely 
little about him, and there is nothing specially attractive in 
what we do know. Even the chiefs of “the League are not men 
to excite much enthusiasm on their behalf. The character of 
Aratus was always stained by many weaknesses, and towards 
the close of his life it assumed a deeper dye; of the gallant 
Lydiades we know less than we could desire ; even the brave, 
prudent, and excellent Philopcemen is, after all, a hero of a 
: somewhat dull order. But far different is the case when we have 
; to tell how the gallant, unselfish, enthusiastic Agis won the 
glory of the martyr in the noblest but most hopeless of causes, 
and how his mantle fell upon an abler, though a less pure suc- 
cessor, Here, for once, we may turn with satisfaction from the 
| prejudiced narrative of Polybius to the picture afforded us by 
Plutarch of the happy union of kingly virtues with every ami- 
able quality of domestie life. Nowhere either in Grecian or in 
any other history can we find a character more fitted to call forth 
our sympathies than the heroic wife of the two last Heracleids ; 
nowhere are more touching scenes recorded than the martyrdom 
of Agesistrata by the side of her slaughtered son, or the part- 
ing of Cleomenes from his mother in the temple of Poseidon, 

parent and child alike prepared to sacrifice all for the good of 
/ — Sparta, There can be no doubt but that the designs of Cleo- 
: menes would have borne lasting fruit, but for the envious treason j 
with which Aratus stained the elor y of his earlier exploits. Agis 
perished because he undertook the vis sionary task of restoring a 
state of things which had for ever passed away ; Cleomenes, a 
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keener and less scrupulous statesman, adapted himself to the 
circumstances of the time. The Dorian element was dying out 
in Sparta, just as the Norman and Frankish elements have died 
oat in England and France; Sparta was again Achzan, as 
France is again Celtic, and England again Saxon and Danish, 
The only difference was, that at Sparta formal barriers had to be 
removed, while in the other cases the silent operation of time 
has been sufficient. Cleomenes, a Heracleid prince of the old 
Achean blood, had no sympathy with Dorian oligarchs. He 
became the true leader of the people. He swept away, by his 
unscrupulous energy, distinctions which had outlived their pur- 
pose, and re-established the throne of Tyndareus rather than 
that of Agesilaus. That Aratus could not bear the glory of such 
a rival; that rather than submit to a cordial and equal alliance 
with the Spartan king, he preferred to undo his own work, and 
to hand over the Greece he had liberated to the grasp of a Mace- 
donian ruler, is one of the most painful instances on record of 
the follies and crimes of otherwise illustrious men. Sparta and 
the League cordially allied,—for a closer union their cireum- 
stances would not have allowed,—might have braved the power 
of Antigonus and Philip, and perhaps have postponed, for some 
generations, the predestined absorption of all in the vast ocean 
of Roman conquest. 

But time would fail us to tell of Laconian heroism and Achzzan 
treascn, of Roman diplomacy and A®tolian rashness. We must 
forbear enlarging on the day, when, at Cynoscephal and Pydua, 
the shield and the sarissa, which had borne the literature and 
civilisation of Greece into the deserts of Scythia and the burn- 
ing plains of Hindostan, were themselves doomed to fall before 
the mightier onslaught of 





“ the good weapons 
That keep the war-god’s land.” 


We have yet to see the successor of Philip and Alexander 
toiling his weary way, as a dishonoured captive, along ‘ the 
bellowing forum” and “ the suppliant’s grove ;” we have yet to 
witness the last throes of Grecian freedom, disgraced as they 
were by the rashness and eupidity of a Dizeus and a Critolaus, 
but still calling on us to let fall a tear over the fate of plundered 
and burning Corinth. But we must tear ourselves from the 
theme, throwing ourselves in full confidence upon the judgment 
of our readers, and looking for their favourable verdict in the 
cause which we have endeavoured to advocate,—that of the high 
interest and value of Grecian history in all its stages, even dowu 
to its latest and most miserable decline. 
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Arr. VIL—1. Dante’s Divine Comedy. ‘Translated in the Ori- 
ginal Ternary Rhyme. By C. Lb. Cayuey, B.A. 3 vols. 
London, 1851. 

2. Translation of the Divina Commedia. By the Rev. E. O’Don- 
NELL. London, 1852. 

3. Dante’s Divine Comedy. The First Part. Translated in the 
Metre of the Original, with Notes. By Tuomas Brooks- 
BANK, M.A. London, 1854. 

4, Dante Herétique Revolutionnaire et Socialiste.  Révélations 
d'un Catholique sur le Moyen Age. Par E. Arnoux, Ancien 
Député. Paris, 1854. 


Durine the last few years four new translations of the Divine 
Comedy have appeared in England, and to these is now added 
one by Mr. Brooksbank, which does not yet extend beyond the 
Inferno. New editions have also been issued of the translations 
by Cary and Wright. Of these translations there is none which 
does not give some aid to the student of the original. The dif- 
ficulties in Dante are seldom, we should perhaps say never, ver- 
bal ones, so that the correction of a predecessor’s mistakes has 
not been in any case the motive leading a new adventurer into 
the field. Each book has its own claim of merit, and they in- 
terfere but little with each other. We are disposed to welcome 
all, and a dozen more, should a dozen more make their appear- 
ance, At each successive perusal of any profound author, much 
will strike the mind which had at first escaped notice; and 
much that had at first perhaps dissatisfied us, will, in other 
lights, and in connexion with objects not at first brought into 
our view, be seen to have had, with reference to the purposes of 
the author, its fitness and proportion, and, in its just adaptation 
to the place which it occupies, a peculiar beauty and propriety. 
We are glad to take up a book which, in any way, or from 
any sources, illustrates a favourite author. If but a single 
passage is so brought out as to enable us to see what was 
before obscure, the volume well deserves its place among a stu- 
dent’s books; and we sometimes think that there are cases in 
which our English scholars, fixing their attention on each dis- 
tinct passage, and even on every minute word and particle, with 
the object of reproducing its effects in another language, may be 
of more aid in the interpretation of the letter of Dante than any 
of his Italian commentators. Blanco White tells us that he 
once possessed a little pocket edition of Shakespeare, in several 
small volumes, on the margins of which he marked with pencil 
lines the passages which struck him with admiration. At first a 
few passages were marked,—-some happy phrase, having to him, 
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a foreigner, often more force than to a native of England, was 
noted. Now and then something that, if it had no other right 
to particular comment, reminded him of the poets of his own 
country. Then would come one of those wonderful passages 
which, expressed in language of the utmost simplicity, reveal 
secrets of our common nature with almost the effect of magic, 
and make tlie whole world kin. Line after line—scene after 
scene was thus noted, till the margin of almost every page bore 
traces of his pencil. 

There are moments in which to glance over a translation 
is even pleasanter than looking at the original work, however 
well acquainted one may be with such original. Of this we 
have in the case of Goethe a curious proof. ‘I do not like,” he 
said, “to read my Faust any more in German, but in this 
French translation”—he spoke of that published under tlie 
name of Girard—* all seems again fresh, new, and spirited.” 
The best Italian scholar is not unlikely at times to prefer taking 
up Rose’s Ariosto to looking at the original,—or to amuse himsel!, 
in preference to either, with a book w which to us gives the spirit 
of Ariosto, though with less accuracy in details, more truly than 
Rose,—the old strange volume of Sir John Harrington, which, 
“if there be aught in ! old tradition true,” was the pleasant pen- 
ance imposed on him by Queen Elizabeth, who, having been 
more amused than became a virgin of her years with his trans- 
lation of one of the few passages in the Furioso which pass be- 
yond the bounds of that permitted license with which sportive 
poets treat grave questions of morals, commanded him to trans- 
late the whole work. Dryden’s noble translation of Virgil, with 
its thousand faults, redeemed by such unequalled beauties as no 
other poet ever squandered on a work not properly his own, is 
probably read with most delight by those who are best acquainted 
with the original. It is probable that the only readers of Frere’s 
or Mitchell’s translations of Aristophanes are those who, recol- 
lecting the original, are amused by the dexterity with which dif 
ficulties are encountered and evaded, but here the enjoyment is 
rather for the scholar than for those who read poetry with a 
truer feeling. 

Of the earlier translators our acquaintance was first made with 
Cary, and him we still in all respects prefer. Among the later will 
books we think Mr. Brooksbank’s will probably give pleasure to hap 
a greater number of readers than the others. “That pleasure tru 
would perhaps have been greater had he not adopted the com- dist 
plicated structure of verse in which the original has been written. son; 
This form of verse has also been used by Mr. Cayley. We do one 
not, think that any English poet has triumphed over its diffi- a re 
culties, It has been now and then used by Surrey,—by Danicl, . 
—by Sir Philip Sidney, in his translation of the Psalms, and by 
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Milton. It was abandoned because its effect was felt to be mono- 
tonous. Byron and Shelley again tried it, running the lines into 
each other with almost the freedom of blank verse. We our- 
selves incline to think that the most successful experiment of its 
capabilities was one made by Mr. Heraud, in a poem on the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord. It has led the translators 
of Dante who had adopted it into translating line for line with 
the original, which is.a severer trial to a translator than any 
difficulty arising from the metre employed, and which is likely 
sometimes to lead to undue compression,—more often to the 
worse fault of expansion, But our present business is with 
Dante himself rather than his translators. 

The translation of Dante is no light task,—is not a thing to 
be accomplished by a barrister in his summer holidays, or in 
such intervals of leisure as other studies and occupations leave. 
To those most familiar with the poem the difficulties of such a 
task will probably seem almost insuperable. These difficulties 
do not arise so much from the veil of allegory thrown over the 
whole or parts of the work, or from the danger of not distinctly 
seeing the chief purpose of the poet in any particular passage, as 
from the cireumstance that the language in which he expresses 
himself is derived from the science of his own day. What was 
once illustrative is now the cause of obscurity. The Astronomy, 
—the Physics,—the Theology of his time,—everything called 
Science,—proceeded in the teaching of the schools from dog- 
mas, which, whether true or false, were regarded as indisputable 
maxims, and became embodied in popular language. Dante was 
perhaps more than any man of his age skilled in the whole 
learning of the times. We are told of his sustaining at the Uni- 
versity of Paris an argument against fourteen disputants. He 
was conqueror in all. ‘ This was regarded,” says Boccaccio, “as 
a miracle.” On his tomb is inscribed,— 


* Theologus Dantes nullius dogmatis expers ;”’ 


and in an edition of the Inferno,* mentioned by Foscolo, he is 
called “ Divinissimo Teologo.” In the modern German poets 
the language is often framed from that of their schools of philo- 
sophy,—a theory, involving a number of disputable propositions, 
will be found lurking in an unsuspected word,—that word per- 
haps used in a love song, the sentiment of which, as far as it is 
true and capable of influencing the feelings, is a thing wholly 
distinet from the words in which it is conveyed. In Goethe’s 
songs we find expressions which can be fully understood only by 
one who has studied Spinoza. ‘This will often not be perceived by 
a reader unacquainted with the process which has passed through 


* Fiorenza, 1572. Foscolo’s Dante, tom. iv. p. 113. 
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the poet’s mind. He will catch up some fancifui thought not 
wholly irreconcilable with the poem which he is reading, and 
the more intelligent he is the more likely will he be to remain 
satisfied with some plausible conjecture,—fortunate if he does 
not miss or essentially vary the meaning of his author. The de- 
licacy of allusion, the charm which is in suggestive words, that 
which constitutes the magic of style, he is sure to lose. In read- 
ing a poet of Dante’s age this danger is everywhere to be 
atel against ; and, if we remember that the dogmas from 
which every science at that time proceeded were not the result 
of inductions from observations and experience, but mere phan- 
toms of abstraction, we shall feel how much greater the danger is 
of misconception than if science, which, in the imagined case, 
assists the poet with the language of metaphor and analogy, 
rested upon a more secure basis. Assume science resting on a 
basis of ascertained truth, and then its maxims, supported by 
their truth and not reposing on mere authority, will be intelli- 
gible without reference to any peculiar system. To understand 
the poet with whose language they are blended it will not be 
necessary to examine the system itself. In the case of Dante 
his reader has to acquire the whole science of Dante’s age; no 
part of which science,—except perhaps Ethics, can be said to 
rest on any secure basis. 

In addition to difficulties arising from this cause, and which 
would affect the intelligibility of any poem of the same date, 
is another, arising from the deeply studied disposition of its 
parts,—more artificial than in any other work of human genius 
in which the ministry of words has been employed. The 
arrangement of each scene has plainly been the subject of 
anxious thought; and no Gothic cathedral was ever built with 
more regard to its minutest parts than this magnificent structure, 
where every stone seems numbered and fitted to its place. In 
Lascelles’s “Italian Voyage,” we find a description of a picture 
in the Vatican, which at the time of his visit was over the door- 
way of the Jong room leading to the Gallery of Maps. “ At the 
first looking upon it,” he says, “ you see nothing but certain 
types and figures of the Blessed Sacrament, out of the Old Tes- 
tament; but, being placed directly under it, and looking up- 
wards, you see all the foresaid types contracted into the form of 
a chalice, and an host over it, to shew that those old types and 
shadows prefigured only the body and blood of our Saviour in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the altar."* In Dante’s poem we have, in much 
the same way, to see it not alone in detail, and regarding each 
part as a separate picture, but with reference to a design for ever 
present to the mind of the creator of the work,—which design is, 





* Italian Voyage, Part ii. (2d Edition,) 36; and Southey’s Omniana, vol ii. 
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t however, not merely not communicated, but anxiously concealed 
d from the spectator who has not attained the point of view in 
n which it is intended that the several parts shall be contemplated 
8 asa whole. It is easy to say that all this is too artificial to con- 
“ sist with the high claims which the poem possesses,—that such 
t minute attention to objects, which, if not distinct from each other, 
4 must by the spectator be contemplated distinctly, derogates from 
8 the high genius which we feel to be Dante's prerogative; it is 

easy to substitute vague admiration of the transcendent mental 
t power of the poet for an examination of the wonderful work which 
. he has executed, and of the hidden resources of art which he has 
. called into his service. Doubt and disregard are states of mind 
’ in which it is often easier to remain than to incur the trouble of 
’ acquiring distinct information. The extraordinary symmetry of 
: a poem consisting of a hundred cantos—each canto of as nearly 
y as possible one hundred and fifty lines, woven together in an 
7 indissoluble net-work of verse—and thirty-three cantos being 
assigned to each of the great divisions of the poem, with a canto 
8 introductory to the entire, but which being prefixed to the first 
° makes the Inferno exceed either of the other canticas by a canto, 
D would alone suggest that the precise proportions of the poem were 
' a subject of careful attention with the poet—that the respective 


parts and their relation to each other were in his mind anxiously 
l meditated. 
Of Dante or his studies we know little but what lhe has himself 





’ 
3 told, but fortunately he has in various ways communicated much, 
3 and from his treatise, “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” in which he discusses 
; questions of style and literary construction, we learn in what low 
f regard he esteemed the mere poetical impulse undisciplined by 
assiduous cultivation, and ntedng to call to its aid all the re- 
; sources of art. His language on this subject is not unlike that of 
Milton, who speaks of the % celestial patroness” inspiring “ easy 
his unpremeditated verse,” and yet dwells on the impossibility of 
producing anything which must not soon perish, on any other con- 
dition than that of indefatigable labour. Dante in the same way 
speaks of the poet’s exercise of his high gift, as if it were a thing 
habitual, and flowing freely from within, but, whatever nature 
may have originally applied, he insists that nothing can be 
done, “ sine strenuitate engentt et artis assiduitate scientiar umque j 
| habitu.” We quotes his favourite Virgil for the same thought ; 


and in the strongest language of indignant contempt speaks of 
those who, in reliance on natural talent, disregard art.* In two 


* Caveat ergo quilibet, et discernat ea que dicimus ; ; et >t quando + ++ + cantare 
intendit, . . . . prius Helicone potatus, tensis fidibus adsumat secure plectrum, et 
cum more incipiat. Sed cautionem et diseretionem hane, sicut decet, facere, 
hoe opus et labor est; quoniam nunquam sine strenuitate ingenii, et artis assi- 
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of his works we have his own comment on some of his shorter hice 
poems, and from those comments, as well as from discussions in the dod 
essay, which we have just quoted, we find not only how every snst 
word and thought of each particular line was weighed with ™ 
reference to its immediate effect on the mind, but how artifices The 
of concealment were practised to withhold the full meaning io 
which was, throughout, before the poet’s mind, but which it was oie 
his purpose should not in the early stages of the poem be com- thir 
municated to his hearer. ‘This was at times the enjoyment of of 1] 
an author playing with his subject, looking at the same object lett 
in different lights, and watching effects of shade or of colour— "wg 
at times the mode in which he sought to wile on by curiosity, os 
partially gratified, the minds of hearers not indisposed to sym- We 
pathy with him ; and not unfrequently was it the amusement of ie 
adjusting the thin veil of allegory, so as now to shew—now to of t 
hide the object which was occupying his thoughts. But every- pote 
where there is art—consummate art. lia 
It may be thought that the poem which produces on the 0 
mind its full effect at once is that which is to be regarded Fos 
as the highest triumph of genius. We doubt the truth of this lied 
in any case, but certainly in Dante’s case it is not true even ifn 
of his earliest poems. Some of them we have read over and The 
over before we saw the poet’s entire purpose—some we think it of d 
probable we should not even yet understand, though the lan- 
guage itself never presents difficulty, if it were not for the poet's 
own comments. In the Vita Nuova he interprets several of his 
earlier poems, and exhibits the principles of art on which they 
were constructed. In the Convito we have a distinct and very 
lucid essay, illustrated by an examination in minute details of 
three poems of his of a later date, and in this essay he tells us oe 
how writings are to be interpreted in four different meanings. a 
The first, and that on which all the others depend, is the literal the 
meaning of the words; in the next the allegorical, “ Orpheus 
tames wild beasts and makes trees move.” The literal meaning of 
the words is obvious, and scarcely less obvious the intended alle- 
gory, which, however, is not represented in the words and must 
therefore be regarded as hidden, and thus “ a wise man by the 
instrumentality of words makes savage beasts grow mild, and 
causes to move at his will those who have no hfe of science or 
art.” The third sense is called by him the moral—and this the 
reader has to infer from the writing—it is not in words told 
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him, and his inference may no doubt be one which he has rashly 
deduced from the narrative. Of such moral sense he gives an 
instance in the Gospel narrative of our Lord’s transfiguration ; 
he retires to a high mountain with three only of the twelve. 
The moral inference is that in secret things we should have but 
few companions. The fourth he calls the anagogical. It is 
where from some narrative of sensible things we are taught 
things above the reach of the senses. “ By passing from the land 
of Egypt the Israelites became free.” ‘This we learn from the 
letter of the Scripture narrative. A truth, however, is suggested 
by it, and, Dante says, taught with equal distinctness,—that the 
human soul, abandoning sin, passes from captivity into freedom. 
We may easily imagine much mistake and many tricks of self- 
deception in the critic who endeavours to exhibit even any one 
of the four; and should a false view of any one be from any 
cause taken, it will infect all the rest, The letter, the least 
pliant of all, will be strained into accommodation with theories 
that arise out of views not suggested by it; as, for instance, 
Foscolo, who took up the fancy that Dante regarded himself as 
having a Divine mission to reform the Church, forces the letter 
of a passage in the Paradise to bear false witness in his favour.* 
The cloud of allegory will shift with every wind of doctrine or 
of doubt. Such moral views as a man brings to the study of 
any work he will see reflected from it; and the higher mean- 
ings,—those suggested by capricious analogies will vary with 
each reader. 

How remarkably all this is illustrated by the history of criti- 
cism on Dante’s poem, we need scarcely mention. Yet we 
have Dante’s own authority for seeking out his meaning in 
each of these paths of interpretation; and what is of more 
moment, we have his own illustrations of such interpretation in 
the case of other poems of his own. From every one of Dante’s 
interpreters we feel that we have learned much—most perhaps 
from Landino—who is a faithful guide, and seems at all times 
awake to the beauties of the poet. In Landino there is little 
that is fanciful, nothing properly speaking which does not fairly 
arise from his duties as an interpreter. Now and then to a 
modern reader he may seem tedious, as he often quotes at 
length the passages from the classics which have supplied Dante 
with portions of his Mythology; and thus a good deal that is 
familiar encumbers, or seems to encumber, this pleasant old 
book. Where the book is most defective,—-but no editor that we 
know supplies the defect,—is in omitting to quote from Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura those passages which would aid us 
in perfectly understanding such parts of Dante’s language as 


* See Paradise, canto 25, and Convito. Fraticellii—Opere Minori, tom. 2, xviii. 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLII. 2G 
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the schoolmen supplied. We suspect that many parts of the 
labyrinth could be more safely pierced if we could hold in our 
hands to uncoil it when necessary, some hard knot of words 
in which the tough old logicians twisted up much of dogma 
and doctrine, which, rolled out, would serve us as a clue in this 
strange world of tortured or repentant or rejoicing spirits. We 
should be glad that he more often gave us the passages of St. 


Augustine, from which Dante deriv ed his chief knowledge of 


Plato. Above all should we be glad that he, or that any one 
had illustrated the Purgatory and the Paradise by extracts from 
St. Bernard. In Ozaniam’s book about Dante there are a good 
many references to Bonaventura and St. en but unluckily 
he seldom quotes the passages to which he refers, and where we 
have sought for the passages, we have found his references too 
imperfect to give us much aid. We, of course, in no case 
imagine that more than the language of the period, and the 
modes of thinking exhibited by that language, can be of moment 
to us in unders tanding the poet. Our anxiety is not to prove 
that his doctrines were orthodox or heretical; we have no desire 
to shew, as was Ozanam’s wish, that what men regard as fruits 
of imagination, were in his case but exercises of memory; 
but without a knowledge of the language and modes of think- 
ing of his time we shall not be able to understand Dante. We 
shall be liable to perpetual mistake: and how great such mis- 
take may be will perhaps best appear from an example. 

On their entrance into Purgatory Dante and Virgil meet 
Cato—to whom the guardianship of the shore is allotted, Virgil 
tells the circumstances under which Dante, a living man, visits 
the regions of the dead. <A lady from heaven has devised 
this means of rescuing him from evil which had nearly over- 
come him. Cato is implored by his love for Marcia to take pity 
on him, and allows him to visit the world of penitence and hope. 
The story of Marcia was, that having been the wife of Cato, and 
having borne him several children, he resigned her to Sem- 
pronius, whose wife she became—had children—Sempronius 
died, and she returns to Cato. ‘There is a very striking passage 
in Lucan describing her second nuptials. Marcia implores Cato 
to receive her once more. 

“ Da feedera prisci 
Tilibata tori: da tantum nomen inane 
Connubii: liceat tumulo scripsisse, Catonis 
Marcia.” 

Among her other attractions, the widow of Sempronius is very 
wealthy—what effect this had on the old stoic is not told. Now, 
whatever a modern reader with modern habits of thought might 
think of this whole incident, he probably would not look for any 
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allegory—perhaps would not think of any very high elevation 
of mind as aiding him to understand the relations of this husband 
and wife; and it is almost certain that his imagination would 
not ascend to the highest heaven to see more distinctly what 
might possibly be typified in that which, to most men, would seem 
a mere historical narrative not calculated to raise Cato in one’s 
mind, But see how Dante allegorizes, and moralizes, and sym- 
bolizes. In the Convito he tells us that by Marcia is meant the 
human soul; and that when she married Cato she was a virgin. 
This signifies Youth. She has children by him. These indicate 
the virtues and graces proper to that period of life. She leaves 
Cato and marries Hortensius. This means that Youth is gone 
and a more advanced period of life has arrived. She has other 
children, and these must be taken to be the virtues which become 
graver years. Hortensius dies, and the widowed soul returns to 
her first love, The noble soul returns—such is the lesson to be 
learned from Lucan’s narrative—to God; “and what earthly 
man,” adds Dante, “is more worthy of being made a type of God 
than Cato?” There are two or three pages more of this kind 
of writing in the Convito, in which the allegory is brought out 
with circumstances of greater distinctness, The passage may 
give little help in the interpretation of Lucan, but is decisive, 
nearly decisive as to Dante’s own meaning, when he speaks of 
Cato and Marcia in the Purgatory; and quite decisive of this, 
—that we have no right to reject, without examination, interpre- 
tations of the meaning of a writer who thus argues, which may 
at first appear as remote from his meaning as this gloss of his 
is from that of Lucan. 

After reading the passage in the Convito let us again look to 
that in the Purgatory. The devotion of a young heart to the 
divine object of its worship is typified in Dante’s thought by the 
love of Marcia to Cato,—Cato himself typifying one too sacred to 
be mentioned. He is implored by his love for Marcia—for the 
soul that has been divorced and severed from him—that has 
contracted new relations with another than her first and proper 
spouse—that, however, has returned to him in the feeling of 
first love, to receive the pilgrim who had been nearly overcome 
by the seductions and evils of life. Does not the allusion to 
Marcia, in connexion with this body of thought, acquire a beauty 
and tenderness which was unlikely to strike us in looking at the 
mere letter of the passage? Here, it is probable, that without 
having read Lucan, we should not know how Dante’s language 
was formed ; but, except a range of thought to which Lucan did 
not in the remotest degree approach be taken into account, we 
lose Dante’s real meaning altogether. It will no doubt often 
accidentally occur, that a mere translation of the literal words 
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will be enough to suggest the poet’s true thought, but much 
more frequently, unless the translator is himself possessed of it, 
—though he should be careful not to indicate it further than his 
author does, or he may violate some other purpose of the poet,— 
his language will be cold and colourless, and every suggestive 
word lost. To the feeling of a desire to represent, without argu- 
mentative discussion, which would desecrate and destroy much 
that should be quietly enjoyed, we ascribe the wish which so 
many persons have shewn to translate the poem. It must often 
occur to a reader, that he could only exhibit by actual transla- 
tion what he thought was the author’s real meaning; and pas- 
sage will lead on to passage in a poem so connected as the Divine 
Comedy is in almost every line. One of the late translators, Mr. 
Cayley, has expressed this in a very happy motto :— 


‘“‘ Non ita certandi cupidus quam propter amorem, 
Quod te imitari aveo.” 


Through Dante there is perpetual reference to the ancient 
mythology. We do not of course think of him as believing 
in the gods and goddesses of Paganism; but when they come 
mingled, and occasionally confused with names and thoughts 
connected with other associations, the mind feels an involuntary 
shock which the absurdity does not always relieve. The fact is, 
that in Italy the gods of Paganism never quite died out. By 
their worshippers, even in old time, they were worshipped very 
much as devils,—their temples were scenes of pollution which had 
ceased to exist in decent life, and which Aristotle—whose sys- 
tem of ethics was founded on principles which did not assume 
the government of an overruling God—described as utterly de- 
grading.* 

They reemaind, long after the empire had become Christian, 
the objects of secret worship, adored with magical rites, regarded 
as actual existences, by those who abhorred and avoided their 
worship, and by their worshippers, who must be described as 
also conscious that such worship was a degradation of human 
nature. It is not, then, as if they were but fossil remains of the 
monsters of ancient faith,—things to be disregarded and thrown 
aside with some vacant expression of wonder,—that we are to look 
on the mention of the gods of the heathens in mediaeval writings. 
To the popular mind they still had an existence and a life, and 





* See Fitzgerald’s “ Ethics of Aristotle ;” and a remarkable passage from Aris- 
totle’s Politics, quoted in the notes to a sermon of the Archbishop of Dublin, there 
cited :—“ Exmsris ev obv torw rois dexoucs unbiv wits wymrwa unre youpny sivas 
ToovTay Todkewy minnow ti un wace rigs Ot045 Tosovros ols xa) Tov twbacwey 
aredidwaw 6 vouas, Obscenity is to be banished from everything but the service 
of the gods,” 
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of Dante’s Inferno they were probably regarded as the least 
fabulous part. He now and then deviates from the descriptions 
in the ancient poets, but for the most part he adopts what he has 
found in Ovid and Virgil. We have seldom been led to refer to 
any passage, either in the classics,—of which Dante seems to 
have been a great student, or in the Vulgate, without finding 
illustrations of this. From the latter a great deal, both of the 
diction and the imagery of his poem, is taken,—much more than 
a reader of the English Bible could possibly imagine; for our 
translation, being immediately from the original languages in 
numberless passages where figurative language is employed 
differs, not in the essential meaning, but in some apparently 
accidental image, from the thought presented in the Vulgate ;— 
and from the latter and its very words, often exceedingly pic- 
turesque and calculated to awaken true poetical faculty, has 
this great poet built his chambers of imagery. Of this we shall 
by and bye give some examples, 

It is a strange thing that it should be necessary, in order to the 
study of a single work of the human mind, to have thus to disinter 
all the language and all the science of the world at the time it 
was written, and to feel that in so doing we are but clearing the 
way to understanding the work,—to feel that beyond us far is 
the mind of the great architect of that work, styled from the first 
—in prophetic anticipation of admiration which each day must 
increase—* Divine,”—beyond us, and wholly unapproachable 
without other aid than such studies can give. The reader’s 
own spirit must sound the dim and perilous depths of thought, 
and be more than a mere spectator of scenes brought before 
him, to render intelligible things that require the exercise of 
a higher faculty than the mere understanding, or,—to use a 
different language, require that the understanding should see, 
by other light than any which the sun of earth supplies, what 
Dante calls “ the secret things.” ‘To see what Dante saw, or 
thought he saw, and sought to render visible—to see the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, of man to God—in the 
state of separation and alienation—in the state in which that 
alienation is regarded as removed and the human spirit under- 
goes a healing process of discipline—and in the state of entire 
reconciliation, 1s what the poem undertakes to exhibit. Pro- 
perly speaking, no relation can be the subject of sight. It can 
be but suggested, and to suggest these relations the poet used 
machinery which he found ready to his hand. 


But before we pass to this we must say a word as to the language 
of Italy. On this, as on all parts of our subject, Dante is our chief, 
we may almost say our sole authority. Our sole authority he is 
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with reference to anything connected with his own acts or writ- 
ings. In his work, “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” in which he vin- 
dicates the fitness of the spoken language of the country to 
become the language of elevated poetry, he gives us an account 
of the various dialects of Italy, which, classed by him into 
fourteen primary idioms, branched out into not less than a 
thousand varieties. Each of the Italian varieties of spoken 
language had its graces of style and also its own peculiar 
vices, and each is discussed by Dante for the purpose of 
shewing that in no one is to be found what the purpose of 
the poet would require, but that each might supply something 
to a common language, which should become that of literature, 
and which he dignifies with the name of ¢lustrious—curial- 
aulic. Of the dialects of Italy, as then spoken, he thought 
that of Rome the worst. After examining several of the other 
vernacular idioms of different parts of Italy, he gives the pre- 
ference to that of Bologna, not as originally better, but as im- 
proved, by adopting and blending with its own proper elements 
a good deal from the dialects of Imola, of Ferrara, and of Mo- 
dena, What it has borrowed from Ferrara and from Modena 
would not seem to be of much value, except as in some way 
that we do not understand, and which Dante leaves unexplained, 
modifying the Bolognese, for to the compound it would seem 
that these dialects brought nothing but garrulity, and that such 
a thing as verse in either of these dialects was a thing unheard 
of. The Bolognese, however, made a nearer approach to the 
required curial language—the ideal which Dante sought, but 
yet was not the thing; and this he says is proved by the fact 
that men of Bologna, who had been distinguished for the accom- 
plishment of verse, found it necessary to use words which were 
unknown in the local dialect. Mr. Rose, who travelled in Italy 
in 1817, has expressed some surprise at the praise which Dante 
gives to the vernacular of Bologna, and suggests that it must 
have changed its character since Dante’s time, “a thing which,” 
he adds, “ appears impossible, or that Dante, in his invete- 
rate hatred to Florence, sought to exalt another city at its 
expense. ‘The latter,” says Mr. Rose, “ is my own belief.” 
There is a third solution: the Tuscan, which Mr. Rose had an 
opportunity of comparing with the Bolognese, had, in the interval 
since Dante’s time, approached very near in its spoken dialect to 
the written Italian,—to what was the ideal of Dante’s contempla- 
tion ; butif we are to credit what Dante himself says in this tract, 
and what, we have no doubt, must have been the fact, every- 
where tliese local dialects, where there is no written standard 
with which they can be regulated, are for ever in a process of 
gradual though slow change. The alteration he describes to be 
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as entire, as certain, and as little noticed at any given moment 
of life, as the transition from youth to age in man; and he deals 
not very courteously with those who, like Mr. Rose, think such 
a thing “impossible.”* The five hundred years that had past 
between the time when Dante wrote this treatise and Mr. Rose’s 
visit to Italy, gave ample time for change in languages more 
fixed than the local dialects of which Dante speaks could at any 
period have been ; but we should not have mentioned Mr. Rose’s 
remark, if it were not for the pitiful motive of hatred against 
Florence which he imputes to Dante. That such passion, did 
it exist at all, could have influenced Dante in the statement of 
a fact, and when carefully conducting a scientific investigation— 
for such, and a very valuable one, is this remarkable tract—is 
in utter contradiction with everything we know of the poet ; and 
in the very treatise itself, his unbounded affection for Florence 
is expressed in words that, even at this distance of time, have 
power over every heart of human mould. He reluctantly, and 
yielding rather to inferences of reason than to the feeling of love 
to his native place, which, he says, he would wish to indulge, is 
compelled to admit that there are, or have been, cities in some 
respects superior to Florence, and languages superior to any 
ever spoken in Italy.t 

But neither the dialect of this district of Italy nor of that as- 
sumes the conditions which Dante requires, Each has graces 
which the other wants; each has defects which renders it un- 
available for the purposes of a cultivated literature. The feather 
of which he is in chase, and over which he would throw his 
nets—such is his metaphor—is present everywhere ideally, but 
still eludes him. There is no dialect, however rude, which 
does not indicate laws of language from which it deviates—laws 
which, while they govern thought, are yet, from one cause or 
other, often disregarded in the oral communications of men in 
the ordinary intercourse of life,—but with reference to which we 





* Non enim admiramur, si existimationcs hominum, qui parum distant a brutis, 
putant eandem civitatem sub unicabili semper civicasse sermone, cum sermonis 
variatio civitatis ejusdem non sine longissima temporum sucecessione paulatim, 
contingat, et hominum vita sit etiam ipsa sua natura brevissima.—Lib. i. cap. 10. 

+ Nos, cui mundus est patria, velut piscibus equor, quanquam Sarnum biberi- 
mus ante dentes, et Florentiam adeo diligamus, ut quia dileximus exilium pati- 
amur injuste, ratione magis quam sensu, spatulas nostri judicii podiamus: et 
quamvis ad voluptatem nostram, sive nostrz sensualitatis quietem in terris 
amenior locus quam Florentia non existat, revolventes et poetarum et aliorum 
Scriptorum volumina quibus mundus universaliter et membratim de-cribitur, 
ratiocinantesque in nobis situationes varias mundi Jocorum et eorum latitudinem 
ad utrumque polum et cireulum equatorem, multas usu perpendimus firmiterque 
censemus et magis nobiles et magis deliciosas et regiones ct urbes quam Thusciam 
ct Florentiam, und? sum oriendus et civis et plerasque nationes et gentes delec- 
tabiliori atque utiliori sermone uti quam Latinos. Lib. i. cap. 6. 
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must think when we would examine any of these dialects. We 
mentally compare each with an ideal which no one of them 
realizes. 

He says that this illustrious—cardinal—aulic—curial Ita- 
lian,* has been exemplified in a few poems. Why it is called 
illustrious is in analogy with the use of the word where applied 
to men—the characters which distinguish it from particular 
idioms, with all their roughness and tediousness and involutions 
of construction, are not unlike those which confer distinction 
upon men—its power is manifested in its influence over the 
heart—and its votaries hold a rank higher than princes or 
kings—such is his account of the attribute “ Illustrious.” It is 
called cardinal, as that with reference to which all the dialects 
of Italy move—and as it were hinge upon it,—aulic and curial, 
as if Italy had a court and a palace, such would the language 
of this imagined court and palace be. 

The want of any common language which could be regarded 
as that of Italy, had led the Italian poets to write in Latin long 
after the Provencal poetry had arrived at its highest cultivation. 
Latin had the advantage of being a fixed language, but its forms 
had all been moulded to express a body of thought distinct in 
many respects from that of modern life. To write in any dic- 
tion, or in any metres which did not repeat the forms of the Au- 
gustan age, would be worse than barbarism, and in these cir- 
cumstances we find that the Provengal, which, however, was not 
very different from the spoken language of the north of Italy, 
was used in their more serious compositions by Italians. 

While Dante tells us that the dialect of Sicily was not better 
than the other vernaculars, we find from him that in the court 
of Frederick the Second, something which approached his notion 
of an aulic and curial language was realized—that here may be 
said to have been the birthplace of Italian—as a language fitted 
for literature. But in the Provencal all the forms which the 
Sicilian poets—as the writers in Italian were then called— 
adopted were found; and as far as we have evidence, till Dante 
sounded the powers of the instrument, the language of Italian 
poetry was confined to themes of love. Indeed, he himself 
says as much—for describing the topics of elevated poetry as 
threefold with reference to man’s nature and its proper ob- 
jects, he says, that no poet has yet either in Provengal or Italian 
treated of war and feats of arms—that his friend Cino of Pistoia 
made love his theme, and excelled all modern poets in his 
treatment of this subject—and that he himself was the only poet 


* lustre, Cardivale, Aujicum, et Curial Vulgare in Latio. 
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who sang of Virtue—or that which constituted the prime dis- 
tinction of man—which was either his peculiar attribute, or 
which of all created beings he alone possessed in common with 
angels. 

We think it not improbable that in the mention of his having 
written poetry on this subject of Virtue, or rectitude as he calls 
it, Dante may be alluding to the Divina Commedia, rather than 
to a canzone which he more particularly cites, and to which his 
words would seem less fitting to apply. Indeed this would ap- 
pear almost certain, from a comparison of his language in this 
passage of his essay with that in which the subject of the Di- 
vine Comedy is first expressed, where Virgil relates his conver- 
sation with Beatrice. We are compelled to quote the original, 
as the translations lose the point on which our observation rests. 


“Q Donna di virté, sola per cui 
L’ humana specie eccede ogni contento, 
Da quel ciel cha minori cerchi sui :” 


In the prose tract, speaking of Virtus, he says, “‘ Secundum quod 
rationale est, [homo] honestum queerit in quo solus est vel ange- 
lice nature sociatur.” The anxiety to express something more 
of allegory than Dante has chosen to exhibit in the passage, has 
stricken the translators blind as to its real meaning. Even Cary 
has utterly spoiled the passage— 


‘Oh, lady! by whose influence alone, 
Mankind excels whatever is contained 
Within that heaven which hath the smallest orb.” 


Mr. Brooksbank translates it thus—in language which, while it 
may express his notions of Beatrice’s allegorical character, shews 
that he has forgotten it is the heathen Virgil who speaks. Mr. 
Brooksbank, however, has the excuse that Lombardi is in the 
same way forgetful of the actual persons of the drama, and of 
the dramatic proprieties of the dialogue. The commentators 
ought to be awake to this at least as much as to hidden mean- 
ings. We believe Lombardi to have misled Cary and the rest. 


“Oh! Maid of Grace, from whom alone doth spring 
That influence whereby mankind exceeds 
All things heaven’s lesser sphere inhabiting.” 
Brooksbank. 
It is not impossible that Mr. Cayley understands the passage as 
we do, if so, he has scarcely succeeded in expressing the 
meaning— 


“Oh, Lady, of the puissance whereby 
The race of man doth every bound exceed,” &c. 
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It is not surprising that the English translators should be at 
fault, for Piazza is yet more unlike Dante. 
? J 


“OQ mulier praestans, O unica, dixi, 
Per quam progenies hominum supereminet omne 
Quidquid habet ccelum minimo quod vertitur axe.” 


The language of Dante’s poem was Ais in a truer sense than 
such statement would be, if made with respect to any other poet, 
It is true, indeed, that wherever there are original powers of poetry, 
language, which is the instrument through which thouglits uot 
before expressed in words are communicated, itself undergoes a 
change. Test this proposition by examining the works of any 
original writer—whether poet or not ;—though in the case of the 
poet it is more easily done, as whatever his relative influences 
may be, his language blends less entirely with the general body 
of ‘thought, and continues longer distin ouishable. Test the 
proposition by a comparison of the written “‘Jangu: ive of English 
poetry before Wordsworth—or before Cowper. Test it by what 
the language of political economy was before Smith. Test it by 
the new powers which you find over words—or, such is the 
poet’s magic, through words, in the writings of Shelley . The 
new body “of ‘thought seems to shape to itself a diction. "Powers 
are revealed which, till then, it would so seem were latent in the 
Janguage.— Lut Dante’s was a power other than this, if not in 
kind dissimilar. ‘The man who inherits the language in which 
Milton had embodied his conceptions, has for med to his hand 
words that under new combinations can scarcely be inadequate 
to express any conceptions that the human mind is adequate to 
form. In Dante’s case the powers of the instrument are as yet 
untried, unascertained—and the earliest of the Italian poets is 
almost to be described as the creator of the language. We do not 
alone mean that like other great poets he compelled an old 
language to do his bidding—we mean that he created Italian— 
that Italian, as the language of literature, had no existence in 
any true sense of the word till he called it into being. 

It requires but to read Dante’s book, De Vulgari Eloquio, 
to be satisfied of all this. In Italy there were more thian 
a thousand dialects, each pointing to a common language, 
which yet could not be said to exist anywhere, each predict: 
ing, as it were, a language which might enntien that of arti- 
culately speaking men—of men having ‘something i in them which 
it would be desirable should have a language and communica- 
tion intelligible beyond the bounds of a district, Latin was the 
language of science, of law, and of religion as far as religion was 
ceremonial—as far, too, as it was taught in any authoritative way. 
Some instruction there must have been of the people in their 
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own dialects by the local clergy, and there is no doubt that these 
dialects were used by the Franciscans, and others of the mo- 
nastic orders. Long after Dante’s time the sermons preached 
in Latin to one part of a congregation were repeated in the ver- 
nacular dialect of the district to those who did not understand 
Latin, The minute examination of everything relative to the 
mechanism of language, which this tract contains, shews with 
what anxiety every word—ev ery syllable—every possible effect 
of sound was wei ighed, Dante regarded language as of divine 
origin at first—until, through man’s fault and for man’s pun- 
ishment, that Unity was broken so as to be scarcely discerni- 
ble ; and, i in the feeling that he was dealing with a holy thing, 
when exhibiting the laws by which thought manifests itself’ in 
words, is the entire discussion conducted. But Dante’s works 
in Italian,—not his essays were what fixed the language for im- 
mortality. Before his day, a few love songs were all that it con- 
tained—things born to die—field flowers, scarcely that, of 

season 3 when best little more than the natural voice of a og 
sitory passion—most of them nothing better than mere affec- 
tation. These, no doubt, did ex xist—and they were something ; 
but the language of Dante was in truth created by the body of 
thought which he compelled it to express. It was enriched by 
him with the whole learning of mankind before his time—the 
weight of which it had to support. With less genius than his that 
learning would have been an incumbrance ‘and an oppression. 
To him that learning was but instrumental, and an instrument 
easily wielded. If it “Uid not aid him essenti: ally in the processes of 
thought, yet it must in the power of communication, and, through 
analogies—often seemingly more remote than in reality they are 
—in the creation of that ‘angus age on which he “ stamped an 
image of himself, a sovereign ‘of the world.” A generation had 
scarcely passed when it was pretty distinctly evidenced how much 
the language owed to Dante. Petrarch and Boccaccio, who used 
Latin for what they regarded as their more serious works, em- 
ployed Italian but for love chants and novels,—in truth, dimi- 
nished the powers of the language. Anything beyond the com- 
paratively narrow range of thought to which they confined its 
use, the language soon was rewarded as unequal to express, 
Whatever seeming refinement it “obtained was at the expense of 
strength. The richer vocabulary of Dante was regarded as 
antiquated and pedantie. It would appear that in spite of the 
arrangements made soon after Dante’s death for the elucidation 
of his poem it was read but in fragments. Most probably the 
parts which are in truth of least value to us were the most po- 
pular, Single scenes were separated from the work,—sometimes 
for the severity of the satire, sometimes for their e exquisite 
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tenderness, sometimes, as in the case of Ugolino, for the very 
horror of the narrative. It is not surprising that this should be 
the fate of a poem of such length, Even in our days of printed 
books many shrink from the perusal of an epic. Fifteen thou- 
sand lines is no trifle. The real cause for wonder is that the poet 
himself should have been able to sustain the interest from canto 
to canto. Among scenes and situations so similar through his 
whole work, we may feel at times fatigued, at times unable to 
proceed. Jn the poet there is never one pause of languor, 

In thinking of this early Italian literature, we speak of it as 
something new—thinking of that which in itis peculiar. But no 
literature is in truth altogether new,—no man, whatever be his 
genius, comes into a world in which what he has inherited is not 
a portion of his wealth greater far than all that he can acquire 
or create. Roman literature had never wholly died, and in this 
Dante was deeply learned. All that the schools taught of phy- 
sics he knew ; he was a mathematician; he was well acquainted 
with the theology of the schools; and with the Bible, which was 
more read in his day than we are now disposed to credit. Scho- 
lasticism, in its elaborate terminology, expressed to the men of 
that age doctrines often essentially the same as those which are 
now conveyed in a dialect far simpler, as being more directly 
taken from Scripture, and far better adapted for the communi- 
cation of truth,—but which owes more than most of us are dis- 
posed to acknowledge to the systematizing spirit of that old 
time. It is not impossible that Dante’s often expressing himself 
in his scholastic language was one of the elements of his popula- 
rity ; but whether he expressed himself in the language of the 
schools or not, he always thought for himself. He always ex- 
pressed his thoughts with entire distinctness, and where obscu- 
rity now exists in his poem, it is almost always from his having 
relied on the then language of science maintaining its place. 
What was clear in his writings to the men of his time has occa- 
sionally, from this cause, become obscure. To understand him, 
we must make ourselves acquainted with the learning of his time. 

Our real difficulty in the study of Dante is the want of ear- 
nestness on our own part. He seeks to see things as they would 
be seen, if beheld in the light of truth. He takes you to what 
he calls an eternal kingdom, His subject, he tells you, is two- 
fold—according to the letter of the words it is the state of souls 
after death; “ but from this you can infer,” he adds, “ that 
according to the allegorical meaning the poet treats of man’s 
condition on earth—considered as a state in which our conduct 
makes us, as moral agents, fitting subjects of reward and pun- 
ishment.” The existence of another world is that which gives 
an intelligible meaning to this world in which we live— 
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“‘ If dead we cease to be: if total gloom 
Swallow up life’s brief flash for aye, we fare 
As summer gusts of sudden birth and doom, 
Whose sound and motion not alone declare, 
But are their whole of being. 
Oh man! thou vessel, purposeless, unmeant, 
Be sad! be glad! be neither! seek or shun! 
Thou hast no reason why! thou canst have none; 
Thy being’s being is contradiction !”—Coleridge. 


The object of the Divina Commedia, in the creation of which 
both heaven and earth assisted, 


‘“* Poema sacro 
Al quale ha posto mano cielo e terra,” 


isother and greater than any except those of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. No person reading it as it ought to be read can dwell on 
its mere beauties of detail. Through the whole poem there is no 
one passage of description that seems brought in for its own 
sake—none that does not subserve some ulterior purpose. Still 
less do we find passions playing their parts as on a stage, to ex- 
cite in the hearer useless or vicious sympathies, Everywhere 
there is intense earnestness—everywhere the distinct exhibition 
of man as a being whose energies are wasted if not directed to 
objects beyond those which seem to occupy him here—but a 
being the proper sustenance of whose true nature is wisdom, 
virtue, love :— 
‘“‘ Questi non cibera terra, ne peltro 
Ma sapienza e amore e virtute.” 


In the highest poetry of uninspired men we seek but for consis- 
tency of plan and purpose—fortunate if even this can be found. 
Severe truth is not expected or found. ‘The poem is tried by 
other laws; and if there be no violation of zsthetic principles, 
the reader is satisfied. With Dante’s poem the case is wholly 
different. The hearer is not allowed to part from the poet with- 
out receiving other and higher delight than is consistent with 
mere indolent perception of musical sounds, and the transient 
glimmer before the mental eye of images forgotten almost as 
soon as presented. Different indeed is the power exercised and 
the triumph sought by the poet. ‘This is finely intimated in a 
noble passage in the Paradise :— 


“ Tf e’er the sacred poem, that hath made 
Both heaven and earth copartners in its toil, 
And with lean abstinence through many a year 
Faded my brow, be destined to prevail 
Over the cruelty which bars me forth 
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Of the fair sheepfold,* where, a sleeping lamb, 
The wolves set on and fain had worried me. 
With other voice and fleece of other grain 

T shall forthwith return; and, standing up 

At my baptismal font, shall claim the wreath 
Due to the poet’s temples; for I there 

First entered on the faith, which maketh souls 
Acceptable to God.”—Cary. 


We transcribe at the foot of the page his strong language. 
He tells us that his work is throughout practical, not specula- 
tive—that the design of the instruction which the work gives is 
that which the ethical philosopher proposes to himself—to di- 
minish the evils of life—he would say, to remove them altogether, 
Of much which now disgusts and distracts society, if once seen 
as evil produced by human institution, he would anticipate 
the removal by a change in such institutions ; and much of what 
is now regarded as evil, and inflicts misery on men, would be 
felt to be in its nature, and in the intention of God, but parts of 
a corrective discipline.—In ‘the first part of the poem—the In- 
ferno—Scciety is the leading thought: offences are classed and 
punished with reference to their effects on society ; and _ this 
portion of the poem seems to us political in a sense in which the 
others are not so, at least in the same degree.—The second part 
describes a region of Freedom—one animated by hope—one in 
which the human affections are the subject of culture—where 
they are strengthened and purified—where man and man’s na- 
ture as an individual, and not chiefly or exclusively as the mem- 
ber of a particular society, is the leading subject of thought.— 
In the third we pass to the Heavens, and are among the spi- 
rits who, whether they failed or succeeded in their warfare 
on earth, were faithful to that trust which the gift of power, 
of whatever kind and in whatever degree, implies. We have 
saints and warriors:and poets peopling star after star; and the 
whole poem closes with a view of that kingdom of perfect hap- 
piness, which prophets and apostles have at all times rested 
upon in thought. That close was from the first and through- 
out every part anticipated. It gives its meaning and signifi- 
cance to much in the first cantica; and in the second—the Pur- 
gatory—it is everywhere apparent. 

* Florence. 

+ © Videndum est de subjecto hujus operis prout ad literam accipiatur. Deinde 
de subjecto prout allegorice sentiatur. Est ergo subjectum totius operis litera- 
liter tantum acecpti status animarum post mortem simpliciter sumptus. Nam 
de illo et cirea illum totius operis versatur processus, Si vero accipiatur ex istis 
verbis colligere potes, quod seeundum allegoricum sensum poeta agit de Inferno 
isto, in quo peregrinando ut viatores mereri et demereri possumus. Si vero ac- 
cipiatur opus allegorice, subjectum est homo, prout merendo et demerendo per 
arbitrii libertatem justitize preemianti et punienti obnoxius est.”—Paradiso ; Epis 
tola Dedicatoria. 
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In the first sentence of the Inferno the thought is led on to this 
ultimate good, as the leading purpose of the whole narrative :— 
“© Ma per tratter del ben, ch’ @ vi trovat, 
Dino dell’ altre cose, ch’ io v’ ho scorte. 
Yet to discourse of what there good befell 
All else will I relate discovered there.”—Cary. 

It is next to impossible in such a poem to separate the literal 
story from the allegorical interpretation. A journey through the 
world in which the guilty dead are confined and punished is 
what is told us in the letter of the first cantica—the Inferno. 
And the hell which exists on earth through man’s counteraction 
of the designs of God, is the thought intended to be communi- 
cated—society interrupted by vices of government—by the sins 
of those who govern and violate the high duties which their 
position involves—or by the crimes which render all government 
impossible, The question which occupied the thoughts of all 
men in Dante’s age was that of the Church and the Empire; 
and though we do not agree with the hypothesis, that the solu- 
tion of this question is the real subject of the poem, yet it is one 
constantly before the poct’s mind. The peace of society, and the 
security which individuals require to carry on their own proper 
pursuits of whatever kind, needed, he thought, a power abso- 
lute and uncontrolled by anything but a conviction on the part 
of the governor of power being committed to him by God for 
the good of men. He regarded the imperial power as of Divine 
appointment ; and while he did not deny a rightful power to the 
rulers of the Church—one also unlimited within its own domain 
—he denied the claim which the ecclesiastical body made to be 
that from which the temporal power of the emperors was derived 
—and to its interference as opposing the unity of Italy, which 
was his ruling thought—Italy being with him the seat of an 
empire that was of old destined to rule the world—he ascribed 
most of the evils of his time. Hence his frequent attacks on the 
popes—some of whom had, in their claims of supremacy, thoughts 
that went farther than the Italy of the poet—some of whom, too, 
in their efforts to aggrandize their families, well earned the 
reproaches for simony which are so often introduced. So 
blended are the literal and the allegorical, that in Dante’s life- 
time we are told of his swarthy complexion being attributed to 
his having been exposed to fiercer fires than of earthly sum- 
mers; and what to us is more decisive of Dante’s power of 
producing upon his reader the effect which the narrative of 
an actual journey would have than any of the doubtful stories 
preserved by Boccaccio, is that we have ourselves, in looking 
over volumes of antiquities, been actually occupied in searching for 
the tomb of Pope Anastasius, forgetting that the only account 
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of the structure behind which Dante sought a moment’s shelter, 
was to be found in the records of his own subterraneous pilgrim- 
age. The artifices by which this feeling of reality is produced 
would be a very curious subject of investigation ; it is one which 
has been the subject of some thought with us, but one for which 
we have not now time or space. 

The fact of a life after death is described by Dante in one of 
his prose works as a truth beyond all others certain—as only to 
be disbelieved by persons sunk in the lowest state of brutality, 
and in whom the rational soul is to be regarded as altogether 
extinct. The thought that the future life is one in w hich the 
crimes of the present are punished, and in which man’s virtues 
have both their reward and a wider field for their exercise, is 
found in the early traditions of every nation, and is perhaps 
believed by every family of man. Seen from Dante’s point of 
view, the punishment of evil has already commenced on earth, 
and the machinery which he employs for the purpose of commn- 
nicating this truth,—not told or anticipated either by the classical 
poets or the framers of the medizval legends, is framed from 
classical and legendary y story. Homer and Virgil had already 
described the regions of the dead. Legends of dreams and visions, 
in which heaven, and purgatory, and hell were visited, some- 
times in the body, sometimes in the spirit, while the body was 
left in a trance of seeming death---existed everywhere. We 
have journeys to the other world in the early literature of 
France, of England, and of Germany. Ireland has supplied 
the scene of the most striking of these adventurous pilgrimages 
—where something like the initiation into the ancient Pagan 
mysteries was enacted, and strange shows of worlds beyond the 
grave exhibited, with prayers and penances calculated to raise 
religious fervour into actual madness. In an English story of 
the kind, to which the date of 1206 is given by the annalist, a 
passage of some beauty occurs. The pilgrim is taken to a foun- 
tain, and under a tree of great size and beauty he sees reposing 
aman of gigantic stature, robed from his feet to his breast in a 
garment of various colours. The robe is the garment of immor- 
tality. Adam was deprived of his robe at his transgression ; it was 
restored in the days of the righteous Abel. Its colours indicate 
the virtues of the just. The vein of fabling i is not always as free 
from immediate purpose of a suspicious kind. The pilgrim of 
the legend finds himself in a basilica of marvellous structure, 
resting on three pillars. In the middle aisle was a large baptis- 
tery, from which a shining light was diffused. The brightness 
proceeded from the tithes of the just. The basilica itself was 

called “ Congregatio justorum.” Outside was the entrance to 
Gehenna, The pilgrim, who was a farmer—one of the race for 
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whose special instruction the story seems to have been told—saw 
the whole place darkened with smoke. This smoke was infernal 
vapour proceeding from tithes unjustly received or unrighteously 
withheld. The soul of the farmer began to cough and sneeze in 
its extramundane place—the body which lay till now inanimate 
was observed to assist in the sternutation. ‘To the east of the 
church was the fire of purgatory. Beyond the fire were a lake 
and a bridge leading to the mountain of joy. At the north sat St. 
Paul inside the church walls—outside was the devil, and at his 
feet the pit of hell. Between the apdstle and the devil was placed 
a pair of scales, and each was busy weighing the good and evil 
deeds of such customers as came. The apostle had weights that 
shone like gold; the devil had his also, but they were sooty and 
dark.—The story, which we abridge from Roger of Wendover, is 
one of a thousand such. It is probable that they were believed, 
and that his using such legends aided Dante’s popularity. They 
were a sort of mythology which became annexed to the Chris- 
tianity of the period—we do not well know how—and in a poet’s 
hands were elements of power. It is probable that the popular 
fancies on the subject were originally of Hebrew origin. The 
valley where the idolatrous Jews passed their children through 
the fire to Moloch was called Gehinnom; and this name thev 
gave to the place of future punishment. ‘The Talmud, borrow- 
ing names from various passages of Scripture, divided the In- 
ferno into seven mansions, which they called,—Hell—Destruc- 
tion—Corruption—The Horrible Pit—The Miry Clay—The 
Shadow of Death—The Nether Parts of the Earth. The man- 
sions or divisions are represented, like those of Dante, as of very 
unequal extent; but Dante’s become smaller as we descend,— 
the upper circle, like that of an amphitheatre, being that of 
greatest extent. In the Hebrew Gehinnom the outer circle is the 
smallest, and the circles increase in size instead of diminishing as 
we descend. “ The world,” says one of their books, “is as the 
cover of a caldron, and the extent of hell is inadequately ex- 
pressed by this comparison.” ‘¢ The seven abodes are very spa- 
cious, and in each there are seven rivers of fire, and seven rivers 
of hail, The second abode is sixty times larger than the first, 
and every abode is sixty times larger than that which precedes 
it, In each abode are seven thousand caverns, and in each 
cavern seven thousand clefts, and in each cleft seven thousand 
scorpions; each scorpion has seven limbs, and on each limb are 
seven thousand barrels of gall. There are likewise seven rivers 
of the rankest poison.” ‘The several districts are for different 
degrees of punishment, and punishment is in some cases repre- 
sented by them as purgatorial and remedial. This fabling is 
very much in the vein of Dante’s language of communication, 
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and we think that some passages which present difficulty to his 
commentators are easily intelligible by reference to Jewish su- 
perstitions. 

We are compelled to advert in a sentence to Dante’s own 
circumstances, without a knowledge of which the poem cannot 
be understood. The Government of Florence had before his 
time past away from the class of nobles to whom his family be- 
longed, and to be qualified to act in public life a citizen was com- 
pelled to enrol in one of the guilds of trade. Dante, whose 
educaticn had been conducted with a view to public life, and 
who was often employed in embassies for the republic, had to 
comply with the condition, and he was classed with the medical 
faculty. The distinction of ranks and the feelings which such 
distinction involves did not cease to exist, but all in Florence 
were Guelphs. Dante had to perform the duties of prior or 
chief governor, an office held but for two months. In his 
day faction ran high, and peace was obtained only by banishing 
the leaders of each faction. It became Dante’s duty to inflict a 
sentence which, in a few months after, some change of party 
made him in his turn suffer. He might have returned, but hu- 
miliating conditions were imposed to which he refused to sub- 
mit ; and he lived and died in exile, dependent for his support 
chiefly on princes of the Ghibelline faction, and employed by 
them in embassies of one kind or other, or, when this employ- 
ment did not occur, in some occupation connected with the ad- 
ministration of the laws. He had in early life seen with admira- 
tion and passionate love a young female, whose beauty and 
graces first led him to discover he wasa poet. She died. Dante 
relates in his Vita Nuova the story of his love. We think it 
certain that, though the poems of the Vita Nuova are of early 
date, the work itself was written at a much later period of Dante’s 
life than that assigned by Fraticelli and Cary. It would ap- 
pear that her image, which was “the sunlight of his boyhood,” 
re-appeared and blended with all his fancies. The Catholic sys- 
tem, with its prayers for the dead, and all its inferences from the 
doctrine of the communion of saints, was favourable to his mak- 
ing her a sort of patron saint, and this thought not only recurs 
for ever in the poem, but may almost be said to have originated 
it. The Vita Nuova closes with a vow that if a few years of 
life be given him they shall be occupied in such celebration of 
his Beatrice as never womap before received. The Divina 
Commedia was the fulfilment of the vow. 

There is this danger in allegory, that the shifiing cloud may 
assume any shape,—that it is obedient not merely to the breath 
of the creative poet, but to that of the dullest of his critics. 
Dante told his readers in one of his prose works that after 
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Beatrice’s death he at first found consolation in Philosophy. 
But something better than austere and barren stoicism was re- 
served for Dante. The affections were to be sanctified and spi- 
ritualized not subdued,—not torn with their fibres from the 
bleeding heart ; and then something of peace had at last come,— 
itcame with the feelings of earlier life,—it came, as Religion 
comes to all, accompanied with recollections which the world 
each day obscures and seeks to efface,—it brought back his 
childhood and his youth, and the image which he sought to dis- 
place by Philosophy returned,— 


** Whose was the voice that led me on ? 
Who walked with me that pleasant wood ? 
The voice, her voice,—her very tone, 
Her unforgotten words renewed. 
The radiant eyes, the folded hair, 
The lips, the love reposing there. 
Day wakes her from the conscious trance, 
And still before my eyes I trace 
The lines of that beloved face, 
And that transfigured countenance.” 


Dante’s personification of Philosophy, and his connecting 
Beatrice with the sensible imagery by which he sought to render 
visible his conception of heaven, led persons to ask—Had Bea- 
trice any other existence than in the poet’s mind? had she ever 
been a woman of actual flesh and blood?  Filelfo was the first 
to suggest that she had never been more than a phantom of ima- 
gination. This notion seemed to have died away, but was stated 
with somewhat more formality by Biscioni, to be again refuted. 
The statement and refutation were both forgotten, when Rossetti 
appeared, re-stating the same argument, finding, however, other 
characters in the imaginary Beatrice than those which Biscioni 
discovered. Rossetti’s leading thought is that the Ghibellines 
expressed political opinions in most of the poems which assumed 
the appearance of love songs; that this disguise being detected, 
or felt to be insufficient, another bolder one was adopted, and 
that they then assumed the language and the symbols of the 
Church. Interpreting both in a way far different from the ap- 
parent meaning—as we may imagine infidelity using a Scrip- 
tural dialect— Rossetti adds further that Dante invented a 
conventional language; that not only is the Vita Nuova an account 
of his initiation into some mysterious free-mason club, but that 
the Divine Comedy is written in cyphers and symbols of which 
he alone possesses the key. Rossetti’s edition of the Inferno is 
in many respects valuable; but as to his theories, they seem to 
us of the same value as an essay in our own language would be 
which should undertake to prove that the Paradise Lost was a 
history of the Great Rebellion in England, and quote half the 
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prose works of Cromwell’s Latin Secretary to establish the fact, 
Rossetti is pretty well forgotten, and we should not have referred 
to what we regard as his dreams, if it were not for the work of 
M. Aroux, which has just reached us, and in which all Rossetti’s 
views are repeated. We do not know whether Rossetti’s works, 
printed in England, ever obtained much notice on the Conti- 
nent. If they did not, it is possible that M. Aroux may fora 
moment excite surprise; but the book is as nearly as possible 
worthless. We do not believe that there is a single sentence in 
it on the subject of Dante which is not contained in Rossetti 
under a less skilful arrangement. 

Classical poetry—legendary traditions—Rabbinical fancies or 
figments—and the cherished recollections of his own early life, 
constituted the external texture of the Commedia. All and each 
of these are in themselves nothing ; but without a knowledge of 
all and each, the letter of the poem is unintelligible, and till that 
letter is understood, we should in vain seek to see the allegory. 


The date of Dante’s imagined pilgrimage is placed in the year 
1300. The time of the year is spring. He tells of having lost 
his way in a wood, and that after a night of fear and horrors he 
was revived by seeing the sun rising above a mountain which he 
was beginning to climb, when he saw before him a panther, 
which, however, he thought he should soon succeed in taking; 
a lion next appeared, and following the lion a wolf; he is flying 
back to the wood in terror, when he meets and falls into conver- 
sation with one whose voice had become hoarse and faint, as it 
would seem, with long disuse. ‘This is no other than the poet 
Virgil, who comforts him with a prediction of the destruction of 
the wolf at some period in the distant future, but dissuades him 
from rashly encountering her. He tells him of dangers which 
have interested for his safety beings who, it would appear, from 
the highest heaven are not regardless of those who suffer on 
earth. The only way of rescuing Dante is to lead him through 
paths seldom explored; but if he will trust himself to the old 
poet’s guidance, he will conduct him through the world in which 
evil is punished, and that in which good is engaged in a struggle 
with evil—the latter a region of hope. Should he wish to see 
the kingdom of the blessed, that must be under other guidance. 

The earlier commentators saw in the three beasts images of 
youthful pleasure, of pride, and of avarice. They looked in the 
heart of man for the vices that easily beset him, and to seek 
elsewhere for other explanations of the types did not occur to 
them.—The moderns have found in the spotted panther a picture 
of Florence, with her factions of Bianchi and Neri: in the lion, 
which terrified the air with its haughty front, what but France 
could be indicated? and the wolf was in some half-dozen ways 
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a symbol of Rome. There seems no reason why more than one 
object may not be expressed or veiled under the same type, and 
thus that both may have been fancied by the poet. But we 
think the probabilities are that the first was Dante’s leading 
thought,—as it appears a more natural idea to represent the 
court of heaven occupied in efforts to save a human soul from 
the thraldom of its own sins than from political enemies, The 
translators have made the second interpretation, which we be- 
lieve is now the favourite one, look more probable than it is 
likely to appear to a reader of the original. Till of late years 
every one regarded the passage in which the panther is first 
mentioned, as expressing Dante’s hope of making it captive, and 
bringing home its skin in triumph;—in other words, that he 
promised himself an easy victory over the temptations which lead 
the young astray. For this thought, which is that of all the 
earlier commentators, a mere picture has been substituted :— 
“ with joyous hope 

All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 

Of that swift animal, the native dawn 

And the sweet season.” 

Mr. Cary tells us that “ all the commentators whom I have 
seen understand the poet to say, that the season of the year and 
the hour of the day induced him to hope for the gay skin of the 
panther.” Piazza’s translation is,— 

* Ut spe sat fausté suaderet temporis hora 
Anni et temperies dulcis me posse potiri 
Blandam pelle feram.” 

The wolf is also made somewhat different in Cary from what 
Dante has made her. Dante describes her as making many lead 
a miserable life. This is converted by Cary into 

“ many a@ land hath made 
Disconsolate ere now.” 

The reader will at once see how, in both cases, the language 
of the English translator, by varying the literal meaning, almost 
excludes the allegory as Landino and the old commentators 
understood it, and thus all but forces one on the new and 
doubtful interpretation. 

_ We have not time to do more than refer to a few passages 
in the poem, and it is scarce possible to bring before the reader 
Dante’s peculiar modes of thinking and expression without more 
extracts than it is possible for us to offer. Dante does not 
allegorize in the manner of Spencer. We have no abstractions 
created into gods and goddesses. We have no pictures of pride, 
and envy, and gluttony, with their names written under each. 
Dante found what he wanted in the old mythology, and he 
places in each compartment of his infernal prison some figure 
of the old heathen times as its guardian. To some of these my- 
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thological figures he assigns new functions; in the case of others 
he gives them their well-known signification. We are pretty 
safe in adopting Rossetti’s view here. Charon impersonates the 
corruption of a decaying world, that may be said to lead man to 
the Inferno—Minos is conscience exercising its judgments on the 
guilty world—Cerberus is gluttony—Plutus is avarice—Phlegyas 
is anger. Rossetti would go farther, and say that, in addition 
to his conventional symbolism, Dante intended, in the demons 
of his poem, to designate particular individuals. It may be so in 
some cases, but we see no evidence to justify such statements as 
expressing a mode of satire pervading the poem, and we think 
the speculation extremely improbable. 

The poets descend, and pass through nine circles. The first 
is a circle in which the souls of the patriarchs who believed in 
Christ before his coming were confined till the resurrection, and 
in which Virgil and those of the heathen world are still to be 
found. In this and in the five next are punished sins arising 
from the absence of self-control. For Dante adopts Aristotle’s 
division, who classes vices into those of incontinence, (or absence 
of due restraint,) malice, and brutishness. In the seventh circle 
are punished such crimes of malice as are offered by violence. 
Violence may be offered by man to God, to his neighbour, or 
to himself, and this leads to a division of this circle into three 
distinct rounds :—murderers, robbers, &c., are in the first ; in the 
second are suicides and prodigals; in the third are blasphemers 
and usurers. Between the last round of the seventh circle and 
the eighth are the falls of the Phlegethon, and when we have 
descended here we are in the district where fraud in all its 
varieties is punished. We had at the opening. of the poem 
something like the character of a Gothic romance, where the 
poets read over hell gate, in faded letters, the inscription which 
tells them whither the way led and forbade hope of return. We 
are now in a region in which the picturing seems yet more dis- 
tinctly of a kind to remind one of such scenery. 


“ The circle that remains 
Throughout the round, between the gulf and base 
Of the high craggy banks, successive forms 
Ten bastions, in its hollow bottom raised. 

As where, to guard the walls, full many a fosse 
Begirds some stately castle, sure defence 
Affording to the space within; so here 
Were model’d these : and as like fortresses, 

E’en from their threshold to the brink without, 
Are flanked with bridges; from the rock’s low base 
Thus flinty paths advanced, that, cross the moles 
And dikes struck onward far as to the gulf, 

That in one bound collected cuts them off. 

Such was the place wherein we found ourselves.” 
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The Nine Circles. 479 


The ground occupied with these ten bastions slopes down on 
every side towards a central pit, reserved for deeper guilt than 
that of the sinners punished in the spaces between the bastions. 
Seducers of women are flogged by horned demons, whom Cayley 
calls fiends in the semblance of cuckolds, and whom Brooksbank 
supposes to be the actual injured husbands, “ The tormenting 
fiends,” he says, “ are cuckolds, and therefore wear horns.” 
The Italian commentators do not see any such joke in the pas- 
sage, and the cases of seduction mentioned are not of wives. 
We looked at O’Donnell’s translation to see whether he says any 
thing about it, but his printer, not knowing what to make of the 
horns, has put the word “ horrid” instead. We have “ horrid,” 
not “ horned” demons, The printer’s blunder is better than 
the interpreter’s joke.—In another round we have popes with 
their feet on fire, then come diviners, who saw into the distant 
future, and here they are with their heads turned back, shedding 
bitter tears of repentance, which Cary, in language more reserved 
than Dante’s, tells us fell on the hinder parts. We pass on 
through their prison places till we come to a fosse, where we 
find crowds of demons engaged in playing the part of patriots, 
and hunting such servants of the public as have been guilty of 
peculation. We seem as we advance through this world of 
evil to be engaged in reading some account by an old traveller 
of a visit to the ruins of Babylon, and its bitumen pits, where, 
in the fifth of those circles, we find pitch boiling up—as in the 
dock-yards at Venice for the repair of ships. The work of actual 
wilful torture goes forward here, as the punishments, however 
well deserved, appear the capricious and arbitrary acts of demons, 
who are, it would appear, enjoying the sinnev-hunt as if it were 
a kind of field sport. The cruel occupation is pursued with 
eagerness and delight :— 

* Isti cum furcinulis animam ceperunt 
Quam mox ad inferos cum impetu traxerunt 
Quidam furcis ferreis ventrem disruperunt, 
Quidam plumbum fervidum intro projecerunt, 
Quidam os stercoribus suis repleverunt 
Et in ejus oculos quidam comminxerunt, 
Quidam suis dentibus frontem corroserunt, 
Quidam suis cornibus eam compunxerunt, 
Quidam suis ungulis latera ruperunt 
Kt a toto corpore pellem abstraxerunt.” 

The horned fiends are found everywhere, without any refer- 
ence to the horrors which haunt the Englishman’s imagina- 
tion :— 

*¢ Sunt in suis frontibus cornua gerentes, 
Per extrema cornua venenum fundentes.” 


In the old Latin rhymer’s verses there is a spirit of fun which 
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takes away the feeling of reality from the scene,—the intense 
perception of which disturbs us in Dante’s fictions. The refer- 
ence to Venice is in one respect curious, In Wilkinson’s 
“ Dalmatia and Montenegro” we have an account of the castle 
of Imoschi. “ One part of it,” he tells us, “ stands over the 
precipitous cliffs of the lake, an abyss of six hundred feet 
in depth; and it was here that the Venetians enjoyed the cruel 
sport of witnessing the almost hopeless effort of their prisoners 
to save their lives, who, when condemned to death, were taken 
to the top of the wall, and promised a pardon if, on leaping on 
a small projecting rock, about twenty-five feet below, they could 
check their downward course and stop there. Many spurned 
this mockery of mercy; and whenever any one clung to the 
hope of success it was only to afford his tormentors the enter- 
tainment of seeing his attempt and failure; for few were known 
to succeed, and toppling over the narrow point of rock, they 
went, one after the other, headlong into the depths below, strik- 
ing here and there a projecting crag, only to be hurled onward 
from it with increasing rapidity.”* 

The scenes in this fifth gulf of Malebolge—such is the name 
of the district—are as nearly as possible identical with these 
Venetian gambols; and we think it by no means impossible that 
the critics who read in the names of the demons engaged in the 
chase of some delinquent magistrate those of a pack of patriot 
hounds on the scent of au old corporation fox are quite right. In 
this part of the work the strange license of the oldest and rudest 
form of comedy is found, and the grotesque and sublime are 
strangely mingled. The passage to which we more particularly 
allude will be found at the close of the 21st and beginning of the 
22d cantos of the Inferno. It may not perhaps altogether baffle a 
skilful translator, but it defies all description. The English reader 
who has the opportunity of referring to Cary is likely to feel even 
more amusement in looking at his translation than the original, 
as the tone which he adopts is throughout somewhat more ele- 
vated than the original, and this, which elsewhere is an unpar- 
donable fault, here accidentally increases the effect by the odd 
contrast between his style and the subject. On pass the poets 
across gulfs of hypocrites, thieves, counsellors, false prophets, 
alchemists, coiners,—all that is fraudulent, perverse, and abomin- 
able. Among the evil counsellors we discover Ulysses, of whom 
we find a case recorded not in any of the books of reports. Virgil 
gets him to tell his story, and Guido of Montefeltro, who is in 
the same circle, at Dante’s request, tells his. Guido was one 
whom Dante had at one time thought well of, for he is praised 
in the Convito, as one who, at the close of life, had retired into 


* Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. ii. p. 139. 
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religion, becoming a Franciscan friar. Unluckily for him, Pope 
Boniface the Eighth asked and obtained his advice as to the 
means of making his own of an estate of the Colonna family. 
Father O'Donnell must help us to translate this passage. “ And 
then he (the Pope) said, ‘ Banish all scruples from thy heart, of 
all thou hast done hitherto I absolve thee, if thou sugyest me a 
plan whereby I can supplant Pellestrino. I can shut and open 
the gates of heaven, as thou knowest; for that purpose there are 
two keys, of which my predecessor knew not the value. ‘These 
strong arguments made me think that longer silence would be 
worse, and so I said, Father, whereas thou absolvest me of this 
sin into which Iam going to fall, protracted promises, with no 
intention to perform, will make thee triumph in thy powerful see.” 

When he was dying, or dead, St. Francis came for him, but 
met on the way one of the “black cherubs,” who claimed him 
as his, and made his claim good, by denying the validity of ab- 
solution without repentance. He bore him down to Minos, who 
twisted his tail eight times round his body, to indicate the sin- 
ner’s place in hell, and, with more of wrath than became his 
judicial character, bit his tail “‘ with excess of rage.” The 
punishments are often such as express the crime, and this 
renders accuracy of translation of moment. Cary is in general 
to be depended on. At the close of the 27th canto the pilgrims 
find themselves on a rock overhanging the gulf in which 
are punished those who are guilty of “o. discord; but in- 
stead of saying this in so many words, ( ary mis-translates the 
passage so as to conceal the meaning and purpose altogether. 
We speak of the fosse 

“In which the penalty is paid 
Of those who load them with committed sin.” 
Dante’s words admit of no doubt— 
“« Fosso, in che si paga il fio 
A quei, che scommettendo acquistan carco.” 
The punishment of such sinners is having their bodies hewed 
and maimed in different ways. Mahomet is cut in sunder by a 
fiend with a sword ; the gashes close to be again renewed. An- 
other figure, the Provencal poet, Bertrand de Borne, who in- 
cited John to rebel against his father, Henry I. of England, is 
seen moving along holding his head in his hand like a lantern. 
The disunion created by them in society is thus expressed and 
repaid in kind. Other bastions are visited, and the travellers are 
approaching the end of their journey. Again the incidents re- 
mind us of Gothic romance. It was twilight ;—but let C Cary 
aid us with his verse, often, as here, exceedingly happy— 
——‘ There 
Was less than day and less than night, that far 
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Mine eye advanced not; but I heard a horn 
Sounded so loud, the peal it rang had made 

The thunder feeble. Following its course 

The adverse way, my strained eyes were bent 
On that one spot. So terrible a blast 

Orlando blew not when that dismal rout 
O’erthrew the host of Charlemain, and quench’d 
His saintly warfare. 'Thitherward not long 

My head was raised, when many a lofty tower 
Methought I spied.” 
% * * % * * 

“ As with circling round 
Of turrets Montereggion crowns his walls ; 

E’en thus the shore encompassing the abyss 

Was turreted with giants, half their length 
Uprearing, horrible, whom Jove from heaven 
Yet threatens, when his muttering thunder rolls.” 


The giants are the giants of old story. Nimrod is there,*— 
so is Ephialtes,—so is Anteus. They encircle and guard the 
central abyss. Through their aid the descent to the ninth and 
last circle is accomplished. The travellers have past into an- 
other climate. This is the region of everlasting ice. 


“ T saw before and underneath my feet 
A lake, whose frozen surface liker seem’d 
To glass than water. Not so thick a veil 
In winter e’er hath Austrian Danube spread 
O’er his still course, nor Tanais far remote 
Under the chilling sky. RRoll’d o’er that mass 
Had Tabernich or Pietrapana fallen, 
Not even its ruin had creaked.” 


The imagery of the giants and the lake as the prison of Lu- 
cifer, is almost certainly suggested by the translation in the 
Vulgate of that wonderful passage in Isaiah,—“ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning?” In the Vul- 
gate, the words which we translate,—“ Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming, it stirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth,” are transla- 








* One of the translators,—and by no means the worst,—has made the passage 
about Nimrod very ludicrous : 
“ To me his face appeared both long and large, 
Like to the pine which at Saint Peter’s seen ; 
And all his bones to it proportioned were. 
Above the bank (which served to conceal 
Like breeches all the part below the waist) 
So much was seen, that three tall Friezelanders 
In vain could boast to reach up to his hair ; 
And from his middle the space I observed 
Of thirty palms to where men tie their cloaks.”—Rogers. 
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ted, “ Infernus subter conturbatus est in occursum adventus tui. 
Suscitavit tibi gigantes.” And the fifteenth verse, which we 
translate,— Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the 
sides of the pit,” is in the Vulgate,—“ Verum tamen ad infernum 
detraheris, in profundum Jaci.” Here parricide and treason are 
punished—here, too, the criminals seem anxious to hide them- 
selves from all observation; and in this they differ from those 
confined in the higher ranges, all of whom wish to be remem- 
bered on earth; and many of them pray of Dante to record their 
names. While here he mentions having struck against the 
head of one who was imprisoned in congealed ice, and says he 
does not know whether to attribute the act to will, or destiny, or 
chance. ‘The passage plainly means, that the state of the place 
was such as to render him incapable of all power of thought. 
It has been quoted as a proof of Dante’s inhumanity. Supposing 
it to be an act of will, we of course do not think of defending 
the feeling, but this place will answer as well as any other for 
our mentioning, that Dante, through the poem, is engaged in a 
constant confession of the evil propensities of his own nature, 
the correction of which was the very object of his journey. We 
have him frequently engaged in conversations with the spirits 
whom he meets, expressing thoughts which he tells us Virgil 
disapproved ;—in other words, that he was conscious of many 
offences against right reason, which we suppose to be the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of Virgil, if not the entire of the concep- 
tion expressed by that symbol. Virgil at times withdraws, 
chiefly where Dante enters into discussions on what would seem 
questions of temporary politics. In the very opening of the 
poem, it is intimated that the healing of his own heart and soul 
isthe great object to be accomplished. It would be but poor 
evidence of this having been effected, if we found him disguising 
his feelings. To a reader, the overcoming thought is of suffer- 
ing, and of sympathy for the imagined sufferer. The poet who 
has,—be it remembered, —created the scene, cannot think of it 
precisely as a reality. We think of the utter cold of the region 
in which he has placed beings who suffer and who live; that cold 
to us seems a thing external to them, and arbitrarily annexed. 
He, the creator of the scene, has in it typified the absence of the 
principle of love, of that which is the living warmth of the human 
heart. To him it is figurative, and only figurative. We may 
have, perhaps, the right to say, that as a question of his art, he 
should have kept distinct the figurative and the literal,—yet on 
such a question the poet is assuredly less likely to err than the 
' critic ;—but we have not the right to draw any inference, as has 
been done, against his moral nature, as such inference must 
arise solely from the confusion of things in their essence altoge- 
ther diverse from each other. In this dread region he meets Ugo- 
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lino, and here, too, he meets some persons whom he is startled at 
finding among the dead, and yet more startled at learning that 
they have long been actually dead, although they still seemed 
to move about and perform all the ordinary duties of life,—de- 
mons, in fact, personating them on earth, while they were them- 
selves in the world of punishment and pain. So powerful was 
this strange satire, that it is said that on the publication of 
Dante’s poem, the men thus described were looked upon with 
horror and fear; they shrunk from the intercourse of society, and 
seemed half to believe the statement in the poem. Men said 
they were dead and would not acknowledge it. They had the 
appearance, and even the smell of corpses. 

The poets move onward—ghosts of traitors are everywhere met 
by them, till at last they stand in the actual presence of “the Em- 
peror, who sways the realm of sorrow.” Those who remember Mil- 
ton’s “ Archangel Fallen,” will be little satisfied with the symbol 
by which Dante would typify all evil. He has sought to exhibit 
the soul’s essence when polluted altogether,—when, in Milton’s 
language, the soul 

‘“‘ Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” 

How far the image of sin—absolute sin—here sculptured by 
Dante, is a symbol created by himself, we are unable to say— 
but the conception reminds us of the Hindoo modes of fabling; 
and the figure of Lucifer himself resembles an Indian idol. The 
utter absence of all good,—or rather the antagonism of evil to 
all that can be imagined of good,—was the conception to be ex- 
hibited ; and this conception refused to be clothed in any anthropo- 
morphic form. The nature of the Evil One was infra-human, 
and this was once the most glorious of the sons of God! 

“If he were beautiful 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow. Oh what a sight! 
How passing strange it seemed, when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces: one in front 
Of hue vermilion, the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder joined and at the crest; 
The right ’twixt wan and yellow seemed ; the left 
To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands.” 


The earlier commentators represented the colours as express- 
ing the character of different passions, and Cary entertains no 
doubt that the passage in Dante, thus interpreted, gave rise to 
Milton’s lines describing Satan :— 

** Each passion dimmed his face, 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair.” 
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Lombardi sees in the colours of the different faces those of 
the different families of man,—a thought at least likely to be 
that of the poet. The fantastic picture of each of the three 
heads being engaged in gnawing a traitor is not unlike the de- 
scription of the idol which Sebastian Munster, in his account of 
India, calls Deumo:—“ Demon dextra animam ori admovet, 
sinistré autem ex inferiore loco aliam corripit.”. The woodcut 
of Deumo in the old book sitting in his temple, crowned like the 
Pope of Rome,—* diademate redimitum caput ejus modo Ro- 
manorum pontificum, sed id plus habet quod diadema ternis 
insignitur cornibus,”*—is the very image of Dante’s Lucifer. 
The traitors who are thus punished are Judas; and Brutus and 
Cassius, whose offence, if different in degree, was regarded by 
Dante as not unlike in kind,—the imperial power being in his 
view of divine appointment. The Italian painters have not 
shrunk from imitating the scene. The demon with the three 
heads is at Pisa, painted in fresco by Orgagna; and there also 
may be seen Bertrand de Borne holding his head as a lantern. 

When the poets have seen Lucifer, they have beheld the worst 
that hell has to shew. They have come also to the centre of the 
earth, to a point where farther direct progress is impossible. 
Here the sound of a rivulet is heard, and along a passage which 
it had excavated through the rock the travellers make their 


‘“* My guide and I this recent pathway chose 
To reconduct us to the world of light ; 
And up we journeyed, heedless of repose, 
He mounting first, while I his steps pursued ; 
Till through an orifice heaven’s splendours bright 
Burst on mine eyes. Emerging thence we viewed 
The stars once more unfolded to our sight.”— Wright. 


We have in as few words, and with as little of particular 
detail as we could, stated the general story of the first great 
division of the poem. We are scarcely surprised when we are 
told by those who lived nearest to Dante’s time, that it was 
regarded as the account of an actual journey. The changes of 
climate through which the travellers pass are scarcely greater 
than are experienced in Italy through a day’s journey when pass- 
ing from the mountain regions to the plain. And when Ampére 
tells of his having in the morning left the region of wind and cold, 
and in the evening of the same day coming to Bibbiena, where all 
was warm and mild, and where he heard a peasant girl singing 
“Jo son la sorella d’Amor,” the contrasts, so frequent yet so natu- 
ral, in the Divine Comedy, are forcibly brought to the mind. 
This is well expressed by Ampére. The readers of Dante re- 


* Cosmographia, p. 1087. 
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member the scene, where Adamo of Brescia, in the lazar-house 
of one of the infernal prisons, tells how his sufferings are aggra- 
vated by the phantoms of water and green-fields which his ima- 
gination creates : 
“¢ Li ruscelletti, che de’ verdi colli 

Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno 

Facendo i lor canali e freddi e molli 

Sempre mi stanno innanzi, e non indarno; 

Ché l’immagine lor via piu m’asciuga 

Che ’] male, ond’ io nel volto mi discarno.” * 

Ampére tells us,—“ C’est un des charmes de cette course du 
Casentin que le passage presque subit des sauvages horreurs de 
la nature Alpestre et des rigueurs de la vie monacale a ce que 
la nature, et la vie Italienne a de plus brillant, de plus animé 
de plus doux. Ainsi dans la Divine Comédie, une image gracieuse, 
une comparaison riante vous console des terreurs de l’enfer, ou 
vous délasse des sublimes contemplations du paradis.” Through 
Dante’s poem the effect of contrast appears to be constantly 
aimed at. Flashes of fire are falling around in one place, and 
his language is as if he was describing a snow-shower. In the 
region of eternal ice, the sufferers are described by the image of 
frogs panting with heat, putting up their heads from below 
flowing water; and by the village-gleaner, whose toil is suspended 
by the fervour of the sun, pursuing her labour in dreams. The 
beauty of this picture is dwelt on by Dr. Carlyle in the notes to 
his admirable edition of the Inferno. If Dante has to tell of sun- 
rise in purgatory, he will at the same time inform you of thie aspect 
of the heavens in Italy and at Jerusalem, and accompany his de- 
scription with images of evening twilight. He is a wanderer in 
a strange land—so much a stranger, that he more than once loses 
his way, and is maliciously misdirected, in the kind of practical 
wit which is represented as in a peculiar sense devilish. There 
are parts of their road, too, where, like mere scramblers among 
rocks, he and Virgil are obliged to make use of their hands as well 
as their feet, and sprawl along on all-fours. That he is a stranger, 
is for ever brought before us—often by the perpetual recurrence 
of his thoughts to the country which he has left. The very legends 
he is told,—the same that are everywhere stillcommon through the 
south of Europe, serve to verify his narrative. A mountain is dis- 
lodged, the effect, as he says, of earthquake or of some landslip; 





* « The brooks that gush from every greenwood hill 
In Casentine towards Arno, keeping fresh 
And cool, and soft their channels, haunt me still, 
And haunt not vainly for their semblance nesh, 
Doth much more parch me than the maladies 
That so impoverish my face in flesh.” — Cayley. 
What does xesh mean? We do not know the word. 
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and he is told by his fellow-traveller, that when he had been in 
the country before, compelled thither by witchcraft, the ruin 
had not existed ; that on our Saviour’s death, when he descend- 
ed to hell, an earthquake had produced the rent. In the valley 
of the Arno, travellers are still told the same tradition, to ac- 
count for the fissures of the rocks. Addison saw “at Cajeta the 
rock of marble, said to be cleft by an earthquake at our Saviour’s 
death. There is written over the chapel-door that leads into the 
crack, ‘ Ecce terrae motus factus est magnus.’” In every ac- 
count of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, we find the same tradi- 
tion. The dangers he incurred are among the things which 
keep up the feeling of the journey having been a real one; and, 
oddly enough, we are unable to take such refuge in utter unbe- 
lief of the story, however marvellous parts of it may appear, as 
comes to our aid when the Mandevilles of the days of old, or of 
our own days, draw too much on our credulity. The allegorical 
truth comes to support the literal. The events have occurred 
because there is a cause which the imagination feels adequate 
for their occurrence. Through the Inferno, though the entrance 
to it is through a wood, trees are but rarely mentioned, though 
in the Purgatory, where we have the daylight and the soil of 
earth, they are everywhere ; yet nothing can be more striking 
than the Grove of Suicides, in the second compartment of the 
seventh circle. We had always thought both it, and the passage 
in Virgil which suggested it,—of men transformed into trees, too 
fanciful even for the creation of poetry. But the fault is not in the 
poet seeing more than nature exhibits in those analogies, but in 
our seeing less, In the life of an artist and poet who though 
born in England found a home in America, which became his 
country, we find the following passage, which assuredly has a 
foundation in outward truth. “ Treading the mosses of the 
forest, my attention has often been attracted by the appearance 
of action and expression of surrounding objects, especially of 
trees, I have been led to reflect upon the fine effects they pro- 
duce, and to look into the causes, They spring from some re- 
semblance to the human form. . . . There is an expression 
of affection in intertwining branches, of despondency in the 
drooping willow. In sheltered spots trees have a tranquil air, 
and assimilate with each other in form and character. So with 
men secluded from the world. They have an equality seldom 
broken by originality of character; expose them to adversity 
and agitations, and a thousand original characters start forth, 
battling for existence or supremacy. On the mountain summit, 
exposed to the blast, trees grasp the crags with their gnarled 
roots, and struggle with the elements with wild contortions,”* 


* Life of Thomas Cole, New York, 1853. 
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In the 16th canto, where Dante describes the fall of Phlegethon, 
he brings before the eye that of the Montone at Forli. He has 
to tell how he himself is borne to the plain beneath; he vouches 
for the precise truth of what he relates,—as if here and here only 
the reader could have any doubt, everything else was so probable, 
We have not now time to speak of Geryon, or of the mode in 
which the monster is won and subdued to the traveller’s service, 
Geryon seems to have been some such crocodile as Mr. Waterton 
rode, but Dante’s had wings as well as feet, and is related to 
the dragons and hippogriffs of romance. ‘The scene in which 
Dante beholds the sufferings of Pope Nicholas the third, and 
anticipates those of Boniface and Clement, is one which we may 
find some future opportunity of recurring to, as we think it 
has not been quite understood, and as a good deal illustra- 
tive of it, if we understand rightly the circumstances of the 
situation, does not appear to have been present to those who have 
translated or commented on the poem. We must, however, say 
a word on the passage in which Ulysses is introduced, both be- 
cause it exhibits something of the kind of contrast which we 
have spoken of as among the resources of his art which Dante 
was most fond of employing, and because in it he seems to have 
prepared for the second part of his poem,—the Purgatory. The 
passage opens with the mention by the poet of his own corrupt 


nature requiring continual check, as being in danger, through 
sympathy with what seems to be, but is not, Good,—of running 
where virtue guides not.” Then follows a picture of great 
beauty, which we give in Cary’s words :— 


“ As in that season, where the sun least veils 
His face, that lightens all, what time the fly 
Gives way to the shrill gnat—the peasant then 
Upon some cliff reclined, beneath him sees 
Fire-flies innumerous spangling o’er the vale, 
Vineyard, or tilth, where his day-labour lies ; 
With flames so numberless, throughout its space 
Shone the eighth chasm apparent, when the depth 
Was to my view exposed. As he, whose wrongs 
The bears avenged, at its departure saw 
Elijah’s chariot, when the steeds erect 
Raised their steep flight for heaven; his eyes meanwhile 
Straining, pursued them, till the flame alone 
Upsoaring, like a misty speck he kenned : 

Even thus along the gulf moved every flame.” 


When the reader is told that each flame contained a sinner— 
that all this scene of apparent beauty conceals real suffering, he 
may at first feel the same impatience as we ourselves did with 
the author for so strangely associating thoughts which are con- 
nected by no natural link, and resent what seems a conspicuous 
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act of arbitrary cruelty on the poet’s part. One must dwell 
upon the passage before he will be disposed to admit, as a suffi- 
cient answer to this objection, that the poet would point out the 
true character of those brilliant distinctions, which are the object 
of ambition in rank, and which he himself could not behold 
without an admiration which he felt to be dangerous. The lights 
which shine with most brilliance contain sinners remembered for 
the greatest frauds. The wily Ulysses was one. Of him adven- 
tures are related here which Homer has not recorded. He gets 
tired of home,—neither reverence for his old father, nor love of 
his old wife, has overcome the passion for wandering and the 
thirst for adventure which had become a part of his nature. 
Traditions which Pliny preserves describe him as the founder of 
Lisbon, and Dante sends him on a voyage of discovery which 
would seem almost prophetic of the heroic expeditions of the 
Portuguese,— 
“ Tardy with age 
Were I and my companions, when we came 
To the strait pass, where Hercules ordained 
The boundaries not to be o’erstepped by man. 
The walls of Seville to my right and left, 
On the other hand Ceuta already past. 
* * * * 
To the dawn 
Our poop we turned, and for the witless flight 
Made our oars wings still gaining on the left: 
Each star of the other pole Night now beheld, 
And ours so low, that from the ocean flow 
It rose not. Five times reillumed, as oft 
Vanished the light from underneath the moon, 
Since the deep way we entered, when from far 
Appeared a mountain dim, loftiest, methought, 
Of all Le’er beheld. Joy seized us straight ; 
But soon to mourning changed. From the new land 
A whirlwind sprung, and at her foremost side 
Did strike the vessel. Thrice it whirled her round, 
With all the waves; the fourth time lifted up 
The poop, and sank the prow: so Fate decreed: 
And over us the booming billow closed.”—Cary. 
The line— 
“‘ Each star of the other pole Night now beheld,” 


is of greater moment than would at first appear. The site of the 

terrestrial paradise was one of the questions which, in Dante’s 

day, and long after, deeply engaged inquirers of every class; 

and there were two theories respecting it, each of which had 

its advocates among the Fathers of the Church. By one class 

it was sought for in the inhabited world, and looked for in 
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the East; by the second in the other hemisphere, then regard- 
ed as uninhabited, and guarded from access by unnavigable 
seas. Such stories as this of Ulysses were now and then told. 
The thought that lands existed, not inhabited by living men, 
soon passed into this—that they were inhabited by the dead, 
and a locality was thus found for elysian fields and fortunate 
islands, where the heroes of olden time pursued the enjoyments 
which death had interrupted. The land where Ulysses suffered 
shipwreck, was the foot of the mountain on the summit of 
which Dante supposed the terrestrial paradise to be placed, 
and along the sides of which, divided into seven stages, those 
who had escaped the toils and sufferings of earth ascended—the 
soul, at each stage, becoming cleansed from one of “the seven 
mortal sins,” to use the language of the scholastic divinity.— 
Nothing in language or in conception can be more beautiful 
than the opening of the Purgatory. It is still night, but night 
at the approach of morning, when, after their toilsome journey 
from the centre of the earth, our travellers have reached this 
new world. It is still starlight, and Dante sees 


“‘ Four stars, ne’er seen before but by the ken 
Of our first parents.” 


When Amerigo Vespucci afterwards voyaged in these seas, no 
longer hidden from men, he tells us that he remembered the 
passage in Dante, and looked for the four stars. Old globes 
constructed by the Arabs, as Humboldt tells us, exhibited these 
stars. IJrom these, and from traditions preserved among the 
Venetians, Dante might have learned the existence of the con- 
stellation, which in after days was called the Cross of the South; 
and there is no occasion either to ascribe his mention of them to 
inspiration, as some would say, or resolve the phenomenon into 
stars of the poet’s own creation, for the purpose of sustaining 
the character of the cardinal virtues which he makes them typify. 
With Vespucci and with Humboldt we hold them to be actual 
stars; and not the less for this in the allegorical or secondary 
sense—the primary one, no doubt, in the poet’s thought—do 
they personate the virtues of active life. 
‘“* Here we are nymphs, 
And in the heaven are stars,” 


is the language which they are made to utter, when the mysteries 
of the poem are partially unfolded. None of the translators have 
succeeded in communicating the effect of the opening of this part 
of the poem. The freshness, the novelty of every object—the 
bounding spirits of the visitors, when they enter on this unknown 
region, to be felt must be read in Dante’s own language. In 
this part of Dante both Piazza’s Latin translation and Streck- 
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fuss’s German have it seems to us wholly failed. Cary’s bark 
sinks too deep, and takes in too much water, but he is better 
than any other that we have seen—greatly better. 

The next scene,—and with this we must close, describes 
another group coming to the shores of the island ; these are Ca- 
sella, two friends of Dante, 

*‘ whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory,” 












and some others, to whom a jubilee gave the occasion of making 
the voyage. They look round in wonder at every object; they 
come to inquire their way of Virgil, but are told that he and 
Dante are equally with themselves strangers. Attention is thus 
directed to Dante, and when they see that he is a living man, 
there is no end of their wonder. 









“ The spirits, 
Who from my breathing had perceived I lived, 
Grew pale with wonder. As the multitude 
Flock round a herald sent with olive branch, 
To hear what news he brings, and in their path 
Tread one another down; even so at sight 
Of me those happy spirits were fixed, each one 
Forgetful of its errand to depart 
Where, cleansed from sin, it might be made all fair.” 


Frederick Tennyson’s “Golden City” * suggests something 
not unlike, and surely not less beautiful,— 
“* T beheld 
Where two or three, across the sea of Time, 
Held on unto the shores of Paradise. 
















All day they rocked upon the stormy deep, 
Till night beset them; and they could not tell 
The signal lights,—and they began to weep, 
And the dark waters smote them, and they fell. 








* 





But oh! they woke in wonder! 





Soon as the gray prow touched upon the sands 
Wild birds, from fadeless woods and inland streams, 
Showered o’er them those same notes of Faery lands, 
Which they had heard in far, forgotten dreams. 
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Who are the foremost on the shore to find, 
And clasp these weary mariners, pale with woes? 
Friends, lovers, tender children, parents kind, 
Lost soon as loved,—or loved too long to lose. 
















* Days and Hours, By Frederick Tennyson. London, 1854, 
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They took those storm-beat mariners by the hand, 
And through their worn and weary senses pour’d 
Sweet snatches of old songs. 


Up to the golden Citadel they fare, 

And as they go their limbs grow full of might, 
And One awaits them at the topmost stair,— 
One whom they had not seen, but knew at sight!” 


Casella sings—a poem of Dante’s. We wish that we had room 
for that canzone,— 


« Amor che nella mente mi ragiona,” 


as we think it in many respects illustrative of this portion of the 
Divine Comedy ; but we have exceeded our space. We wish, too, 
we could find room for Longfellow’s ‘translation of the lines in 
which the pilot angel is described, though our readers can easily 
refer to them. 

The history of the Divine Comedy illustrates the fortunes 
of poetry. Dante’s own generation and those which immedi- 
ately succeeded valued it chiefly for the Inferno. There can 
be little doubt that the other portions of the poem are those 
which now give greatest pleasure. Mr. Cary commenced by 
translating the Purgatory and Paradise,—and added the Inferno 
not to leave his work incomplete. This seems to express his 
feeling with respect to the interest of the respective parts. Mr. 
Wright has expressed the same opinion in distinct words; he 
advises the students of Dante “not to dwell on the horrors of 
the Inferno, but to speed their flight with the poet to the calm 
regions of the Purgatorio, and the sublime rapture of the Para- 
diso.” We ourselves agree with these great authorities, inclin- 
ing, however, to prefer the Purgatorio to the other parts. 

Of the translations, that with which we are best acquainted is 
Cary’s. It does not quite satisfy us, as the style too much reminds 
us not only of Milton but of particular passages in Milton, and is 
always somewhat more elevated than Dante’s. There are some 
admirable passages, however, in which Cowper’s best style is 
equalled—all its earnestness, all its satirical power, and all its 
energy. We cannot give extracts to prove this; but such readers 
as look to the 29th canto of the Paradise will thank us for the re- 
ference. The translations which have led us to the subject of 
Dante are in rhyme, and the Terza rima is adopted. We incline 
to think that a metre with less constraint of rhyme—say such as 
Milton’s Lycidas, which avoids the formality of the stanza, and 
allows occasionally the total absence of rhyme—would be found 
more pleasing to the reader. 
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Arr. VII.—Poems. By Martnew Arnotp. A new Edition. 
London, 1853. 


Ir is not very long since two volumes of poetry, by “ A,” 
“ The Strayed Reveller” and “ Empedocles on Aétna,” passed 
under our review. If we return so soon to this author it is 
because his present work comes to us enriched by new and 
interesting poems, together with an Essay, remarkable for its 
vigorous contrast between ancient and modern poetry, and en- 
dorsed on its title-page no longer by the abstraction “ A,” but 
by a well-known and honourable surname. The date of Fox How 
and the name of Arnold will awaken interest in many hearts, 
which remember the earnest voice that once spoke from that 
retirement. They will listen perhaps in hope of hearing the 
tones that once stirred them prolonged to a younger generation. 
But the resemblance hardly reaches beyond date and name. 
These poems so little recall, either in subject, form, or sentiment, 
the works of the late Dr. Arnold, that they will derive small 
favour from hereditary association, but must stand or fall by 
their intrinsic merit. 

The most rapid glance at Mr. Arnold’s poems must convince 
every reader that they are the work of a man of undeniable 
power and high culture; nor can any one fail to perceive the 
author’s fine eye for beauty and the artistic mould in which 
all his poems are cast;—for his whole mind is of the cul- 
tivated and artistic order, and it is to a place among the learned 
and artistic poets that he aspires. Learned and artistic poets ! 
some one may exclaim. Is it not the very essence of the poet 
that he is a child of nature, one who works without aid of learn- 
ing or of art? True, the poetic soul is the first indispensable 
condition—that without which there can be no poet. But start- 
ing from this common basis, one order of poets sings straight 
from their own heart, in the native dialect, to a self-taught tune, 
in whatever form comes readiest to hand. This is the natural 
or unlearned race of poets, of which the great names are Homer, 
4Eschylus, Shakespeare, Burns, Scott, and Wordsworth. The 
other order is not content with beauty deeply felt and naturally 
expressed, till they have found for their thought the most per- 
fect expression, and set it to a more elaborate music. Such are 
Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, Milton, and, they say, Goethe in his 
latter days. These, of course, as the former, had an inspiration of 
their own, or they would not have been true poets, but it is an 
inspiration which, if it is enriched, is also tinged with all 
the hues of past cultivation. To the first, the subject so fills 
their eye, the feeling it awakens so absorbs them, that the form 
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in which it is embodied is wholly subordinate. ‘To the second, 
subject and form seem of equal, or nearly equal, importance, 
That this is a real distinction, a line which separates into two 
orders the whole poetic brotherhood, is no theory, but a fact 
which the history of literature compels us to recognise. We 
may,—no doubt most men will prefer the natural poets, while 
the artistic will be dear chiefly to the scholar, but this should not 
blind us to a style of excellence which some noble poets have 
chosen as their own. 

Whatever may be the comparative merits of these two 
methods it is to the second that Mr. Arnold has given himself. 
In that school he has prepared himself with a thoroughness of 
discipline not often devoted to poetry in our age and country. 
His mind has turned back from modern times to brace and 
elevate itself by severe and independent contemplation of the 
Hellenic masters. His seriousness and respect for the work he 
has on hand, and the earnest vigour with which he addresses 
himself to execute it, are in themselves, we trust, an omen of 
ultimate success, For whatever errors may have misled, what- 
ever mists may still encompass him, we cannot but hope that 
such strength of mind and fixedness of purpose will shake them 
all aside, and force their way victoriously through. 

But let us open the work and look at its contents. These 
are of two kinds. One, and by far the larger part, consists 
of poems on external subjects, founded on classical legends 
or historical actions; the other part contains poems of personal 
sentiment and reflection. Sohrab and Rustum, the longest 
of the pieces, is an epic fragment, taken from a story long 
famous in Persian tradition. The Persian and Tartar hosts 
are encamped in front of each other on the flat low sands of 
Oxus. Sohrab, a young warrior, who has wandered through 
all central Asia in search of his hitherto unseen father, and has 
nowhere met his peer, stands forth to challenge the best of the 
Persian chiefs to single combat. Rustum accepts the challenge. 
They fight ; Sohrab falls, and in his fallen foe the father recog- 
nises his son. A noble story, full of the simplest and deepest 
elements of human feeling; and Mr. Arnold has told it not un- 
worthily. Three things especially distinguish the poem. First, 
the vividness with which he has seized and expressed the whole 
environment of his picture, the vast spaces of central Asia, and 
the wild freedom of the Tartar life. Secondly, the more than 
usually free and untrammelled movement which he has given 
to much of his blank verse. Lastly and chiefly, the expressive- 
ness of many of the Homeric similes with which the poem is so 
thickly strewn. Here is one descriptive of Rustum, standing 
above the fallen Sohrab before he knows him for his son :— 
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** As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And followed her to find her where she fell 
Far off :—anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers : never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by :— 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss,— 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not.” 

The action and personages of the poem have, we are aware, 
strongly interested many who know nothing of Homer. For 
ourselves, we confess that the poem fixes our attention rather 
as a vivid reproduction of Homer’s manner and spirit, than as 
a new and independent creation. The shade of old Mzonides 
passes continually between our mind and the warrior forms, 
and intercepts our primary and genuine interest, allowing only 
a faint portion to reach the main figures. Indeed the old 
Greek is everywhere so prominent, that you cannot but doubt 
whether the subject was chosen for its own inherent attention, 
or as a block, out of which a fine epic fragment might be hewn. 
It is to be regretted that the author had not remembered the 
excellent rule which his own preface contains, and “ preferred 
his action to everything else;” that, “having chosen a fitting 
action he had not penetrated himself with a feeling of its situa- 
tions,” and not allowed recollections of the Homeric or any 
other style to intrude between him and his subject. Had he but 
kept his eye fixed steadily and singly on the scene and the char- 
acters, and portrayed them in the native words which his own 
feeling would have dictated, the result would have been not as 
now, a fine picture after the style of Homer, but a grand and 
stirring battle-piece of his own. 

One quotation more from Sohrab and Rustum, the description 
of the Oxus with which it closes. 

“‘ But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
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Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon: he flowed 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé 

Brimming, and bright, and large: then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents, that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new bath’d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


Such a close is not Homeric, nor Greek, but modern, and none 
the worse for that. It is one of several passages that shew how 
much at home the author’s imagination is among the steppes and 
nomad plains of Central Asia, and with what a fine hereditary 
eye he seizes the great lineaments which mark the earth’s sur- 
face, the picturesque groupings of different races, and the move- 
ments of crowding hordes, on which the historian loved to 
dwell. 

What Sohrab and Rustum are to Homer, the Strayed Re- 
veller, Cadmus and Harmonia, and some other pieces, are to 
Sophocles,—as vivid reproductions of the tragic style and spirit 
as the former is of the epic. If we were asked what new thing 
Mr. Arnold has accomplished, with what has he enriched his 
country’s poetry, we should answer that he has added to it em- 
bodiments of the thought and sentiment of Grecian poetry, 
such as it never before possessed. For in Samson Agonistes 
and Lycidas,—full though they be of the classic spirit, behind 
that richness of Pagan lore and the Hebrew elevation of tone, 
there is ever present in the back-ground the strong soul of Mil- 
ton, crowding along the multifarious imagery, and penetrating 
all with a deep harmony of his own. And Tennyson’s Ulysses, 
and Morte d’Arthur, perfect in their kind, contain as much 
of his own as of the Hellenic spirit. It is Mr. Arnold’s peculiar 
merit to have produced, not mere copies, nor even imitations, 
but living embodiments of antique poetry all but uncoloured by 
the feelings of modern times. He has breathed a breath of 
poetry over the dead bones of scholarship till it has become 
alive and beautiful. Some, we are aware, have regarded these 
results as nothing more than happy imitations, proving their 
author to be strong in the mimetic, but not in the original 
or inventive faculty. But such an opinion, so stated, does 
injustice to him, or this marriage of poetry with scholarship 
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is something which mere imitation could never have effected. 
Such reproductions are indeed creations, and prove that among 
classical materials at least he works with original power. Else 
how could he have produced what is at once so rare and so 
beautiful? Why should it require an original poetic faculty to 
bid live anew the middle age with its shapes of old romance, 
which are so much nearer ourselves, if mere imitation is enough 
to re-animate a form of life so remote and difficult as classical 
antiquity. It may well be doubted whether Mr. Arnold has 
done wisely in taxing his best powers to reproduce the old 
classic excellence, but that having chosen this poetic field, he 
has brought thence some rare, almost unique results, it were 
prejudice to deny. ‘The truth seems to be, that most readers, 
and many critics, having no. deep feeling for the classic poets 
themselves, care still less for modern re-creations of their style, 
and so are tempted to underrate the power of mind employed 
in producing what they have no heart for; and this is a signifi- 
cant fact which Mr. Arnold would do well to take heed to. 

But while we differ entirely from these critics in our estimate 
of the power required for such poems as Sohrab and Rustum, 
and the Strayed Keveller, we agree with them in thinking 
that no strength of imagination can turn back the world’s sym- 
pathies to the shores of old Greece; and that the poet who tries 
to do so, while his own land and all Christendom lies fresh 
around him, is wasting himself on an unprofitable task. By 
devoting his efforts to subjects of this kind, Mr. Arnold has of 
necessity confined his audience to the small circle of scholars; 
and though he may have succeeded in pleasing them, he has cut 
himself off from that general popularity which true poets have 
| sooner or later commanded. Mr. Arnold, we are sure, will 
| not be content with that narrower success, while the other and 
higher goal stands unattained; and this volume seems to con- 
tain proofs of a power which, if rightly used, may yet land 
him there. But if he is ever to attain to thorough popularity, 
he must shake himself loose of the exclusive admiration in which 
the Greek poets have held him,—an admiration so intense, 
as to have in some degree blinded him to the real lesson which 
these poets teach. 

In his preface he has pointed ont two or three lessons to be 
gathered from their works,—“ the all-importance of the choice of 
a subject, the necessity of accurate construction, the subordinate 
character of expression.” Truer lessons for a poet there could not 
be, none but that one self-taught lesson—that native music of soul, 
| “better than all treasures that in books are found.” But has Mr. 
| Arnold really learned these lessons from his study of the classics ? 
Not in the choice of his subjects. For Homer, and after him all 
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the tragedians chose subjects which were deeply rooted in the 
hearts of their countrymen, and intertwined with the very fibres 
of their national existence. Had they done like Mr. Arnold, 
they would have turned from the legends of old Achaia, and 
















the ancient sympathies of their race, to choose some theme & \ 
from Egyptian or Syrian antiquity. Nor, again, peculiarly in & , 
the construction of his poems. For the ancients had no clas- & 
sical models to fall back upon, but relied for their art on their B 
own strong sense and clear judgment. And so will the modern & ( 
poet, if his sense is as strong, and his judgment as clear. Even J a 
in expression Mr. Arnold does not seem to have read their lesson & t 
aright. For they did not mould themselves on any earlier style, Ba 
but laid hold of the richest words and strongest idioms which J p 
the men of their own day employed in common conversation. BF } 
But in Mr. Arnold’s poems the style, though with many excel- & yz 
lencies and full of promise, is too prominent, the classical ex- BH 
pressions and allusions too abundant. Here, too, as in choice of F tu 





his subjects, he will have to cleave his way through the classic 
cloud that still encompasses him, and hold on his independent 
path into the bracing air and open pastures of his own land, 
He must remember that the lessons which the old masters teach 
are of the spirit, not of the letter, and can hardly be reduced 
to any preciser shape than this most wide maxim: Let the 
modern poet act under his circumstances, for his countrymen, 
with his materials, as the classic poets did with theirs, so widely 













different. 

Leaving the classic poems, we might pause over the romantic 
ones, Sir Tristam and Iseult, and the Church of Bron, 
or might express once more admiration of the Forsaken Mer- 
man,—on the whole, the most universal favourite of all that Mr. 
Arnold has yet given to the world. But from these let us tum 
to the Scholar Gipsy, one of the fresh additions which this 
volume contains. We would ask all lovers of poetry to read it, 
and see whether it does not touch their hearts with a sense of 
fresh beauty, such as one feels on first looking over a new kiut 
of country. And we would ask Mr. Arnold to consider whether 
the acceptance this poem is sure to win, does not prove to him 
that it is better to forget all his poetic theories, ay, and Homer 
and Sophocles, Milton and Goethe too, and speak straight out 
of things which he has felt and tested on his own pulses. It 
may be that it derives some of its charm from the vividness 
with which it brings back old scenes and dear recollections; yet 
we cannot but think that every one with an open heart for 
nature, whether he has seen the neighbourhood of Oxford or 
not, will welcome its delightful pictures. The story is of an Ox 
ford scholar in the 17th century, who was forced by poverty to 
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leave his college, and at last to join a camp of gipsies. Some 
time after two of his former companions chanced to meet him 
in their ride. He told them how and why he had taken to this 
manner of life, that the gipsies with whom he lived were not 
wholly unlearned, but had a traditional learning of their own, 
and that he intended to remain with them till he had mastered 
their lore, and then to give some account of it to the world. In 
describing his haunts and way of life, all the peculiar traits of 
Oxford and Berkshire scenery, the habits of the country people, 
and the sights and sounds that meet one far and near, are por- 
trayed with quite a delightful faithfulness and transparency. Of 
allthe poems in the book, there is none that gives us so fresh and 
pure delight. A picture of a part of southern England that has 
been and will be dear to the young hearts of each succeeding gene- 
ration, but which never till now has found its poetic expression. 
Here we have done for Oxford in poetry what Turner's pic- 
ture from the fields above Ferry Hinxey has done in painting. 


“ For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground. 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling ‘Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round : 
And leaning backwards in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Plucked in shy fields and distant woodland bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream, 
And then they land, and thou art seen no more. 
Maidens who from the distant hamlet come 
‘To dance around The Fyfield elm in May, 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 
Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers—the frail leaf'd white anemone,— 
Dark blue bells drenched with dews of summer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 
But none has words she can report of thee. 
And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy grass, 
Where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering ‘Thames, 
To bathe in the abandon’d lasher pass, 
Ilave often pass’d thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown : 
Mark’d thy outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air ; 
But when they came from bathing thou wert gone. 
At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, 
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Where at her open door the housewife darns, 

Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate, 

To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 

Children, who early range these slopes and late 

For cresses from the rills, 

Have known thee watching, all an April day, 

The springing pastures and the feeding kine ; 

And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and shine, 
Through the long dewy grass move slow away.” 


We should not think much of the poetic taste of him whose 
heart did not own the natural beauty that is here. But what a 
pity that the author had not been content to let this portrait 
stand out in its own refreshingness, without doing his best to 
dash the dew from it by the painful contrast he draws of our 
own, as he thinks, unhealthy, unrestful age. Our age may be 
sickly enough,—the symptoms he describes may or may not 
exist,—but if they do, the more need that all who have any force 
in them, as Mr. Arnold undoubtedly has, should do their utmost 
to strengthen and restore, not farther to paralyze it by useless 
and unmanly lamentations. At all events, such mournings form 
no fit setting for otherwise so fair a picture, and, when Mr. 
Arnold republishes this poem, we are nearly sure that his better 
judgment will have wholly suppressed them. 

Our author is a better and more interesting poet when he 
goes outwards to describe the situations and feelings of others, 
than when he turns inward upon himself. The volume closes 
with lyrics and sonnets, but these are of much less value than 
the longer poems, which are its chief contents. The lyrics en- 
titled “ Switzerland,” in spite of their frequent felicity of expres- 
sion, come to us like faded violets, so pale their colour, so languid 
the passion. If, indeed, passion was ever there, it has been held 
up so long, and contemplated so steadily by the intellect, that it 
has altogether evaporated. There is in them none of that strong 
gush of heart or depth of tenderness which alone give value to 
poems of the affections, and which can endear to us songs of less 
ability than these. But no ability can give interest to poems 
about feeling, where feeling is not. Indeed, asa general rule, it 
might be said that there are but two kinds of lyrics which are 
really valuable. The one, wherein the poet, having felt more 
deeply, has expressed more happily than ever before was done, 
some thought, sentiment, or emotion, in which all men share. 
The other, in which some original and thoughtful man, in the 
solitary strength of his own genius, goes forth to explore new 
paths of meditative feeling, in treading which, a younger age, if 
not his own, will yet inhale fresher and deeper draughts of hu- 
manizing sentiment. Of the former kind, are the choicest songs 
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of Burns, and the best of the Scottish and national lyrics of 
Campbell. To the latter order belong the lyrical ballads of 
Wordsworth, almost the earliest and most delightful of his poems. 
To neither of these good kinds do Mr. Arnold’s lyrics belong ; 
but it is not because we cannot refer them to any recognised 
standard, that we reject them, but because they seem entirely 
empty of human interest. For these our best wish is, that when 
another edition appears, they may be allowed to retire into the 
obscurity of private life. 

Of the sonnets nothing need now be said, for they have been 
before the world for some years.—This only by the way, that 
the “ marble massiveness” of their style, so imposing at a dis- 
tance, is not borne out, on a nearer approach, by corresponding 
solidity of thought or depth of wisdom. 

But if from many of these shorter poems we are repelled by 
the blank dejection and morbid languor of their tone, or by the 
seeming wisdom of apathy, which is not wisdom, we cannot be 
deaf to some strains of nobler aspiration which here and there 
break through. ‘The former tones are fewer in this than in the 
earlier volumes, the latter more numerous. May these grow 
till they have become full chorus! Of these latter kind are the 
two poems entitled “ The Future,” and “ Morality.” Let our 
quotations close with this last. It is a striking, if rather recon- 
dite expression of the old truth, that man’s moral being is higher 
than nature’s strength; that, as Sir Thomas Browne has it, 
“ there is surely a piece of divinity in us,—something that was 
before the elements, and owes no homage to the Sun.” 


“ We cannot kindle when we will, 
The fire that in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides : 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


“ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern. 


“ Then, when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye, 
Ask how she view’d thy self-control, 
Thy struggling task’d morality. 
Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air, 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 
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** And she, whose censure thou dost dread, 
Whose eye thou wert afraid to seek, 
See, on her face, a glow is spread,— 
A strong emotion on her cheek. 
‘ Ah, child!’ she cries, ‘ that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine ? 


“‘¢There is no effort on my brow— 
I do not strive, I do not weep, 
I rush with the swift spheres, and glow 
In joy, and, when I will, I sleep.— 
Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where ? 


‘“«<«T knew not yet the gauge of Time, 
Nor wore the manacles of Space : 
I felt it in some other clime— 
I saw it in some other place. 
—’T was when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.’” 


And now, before taking leave of these poems, we must advert 
to one thing which strikes us as their prevailing fault. We 
read them separately, and see many separate excellencies; but 
there is no one predominant interest to give life to the whole. 


High gifts, beautiful poems you do se¢; but one thing you miss 
—the one pervading poet’s heart, that throb of feeling which is the 
true inspiration, the life of life to all true poetry, without which all 
artistic gifts are of little worth. Where this is present you can- 
not but feel its presence, not by self-revelations of the poet’s own 
feelings, but by the living personality and interest which it 
breathes through whatever it touches. If you associate much with 
a man of strong character and deep heart, you cannot but feel 
what kind of man he is. So you cannot read poems which come 
from a strong poetic soul without their thrilling to your own. 
But when you have read these poems, and read with admiration, 
you are still at a loss to know what the author most lays to heart 
—what kind of country he has lived in—what scenery is dear 
to him—what part of past or present history he cares for—in 
what range of human feeling and action he is peculiarly at home. 
Certain characteristics they do contain—admiration for Greek 
Art and a uniformly artistic style; but these are not enough 
to stamp individuality on the poems, The two earlier volumes, 
it must be allowed, were pervaded by a strong sense of man’s 
nothingness in presence of the great powers of nature—that 
effort and sorrow are alike vain—that our warm hopes and fears, 
faiths and aspirations, are crushed like moths beneath the omni- 
potence of deaf adamantine laws. But such a view of life can 
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give birth to nothing great and noble in character, nor anything 
high or permanent in poetry. This last voluine has much less of 
that blank dejection and fatalistic apathy which were the main 
tones of the former ones; and though it has hereby lost in unity 
of purpose, we gladly welcome the change. In some of the 
newer poems we seem to catch strains which may prelude a 
higher music, but they have not yet attained compass enough 
to set the tone of the book. They may grow to this—we trust 
they may. Meanwhile we cannot but remind Mr. Arnold 
that there is a difference between poetic gifts and the poet’s 
heart. That he possesses the former no candid judge can 
doubt; of the existence of the latter in him he has as yet given 
less evidence. But it is the beat of this poetic pulse that gives 
unity of impression and undying interest to the works of the 
noblest poets. At the outset we noticed the difference between 
what we called the natural and the artistic poets; those chiefly 
remarkable for what they say; these for the manner in which 
they say it. And although in the great poct-kings the two quali- 
ties meet and combine, they are not the less in other men distinct 
and in danger of falling asunder. Where the nature is strong, 
and the heart full, the poet is apt to rely entirely on this, and to 
care little for the form to which he entrusts his thoughts, Where 
the sense of artistic beauty and power of expression predominate, 
their owner, intent on these, is ever ready to divorce himself 
from the warmth of life and human interests, ‘This is Mr. Ar- 
nold’s danger. If we are to judge from these poems, his interest 
in the poetic art would seem to be stronger than his interest in 
life, or in those living powers which move the souls of men, and 
are the fountains of real poetry and of all genuine art. Indeed 
it is only in proportion as it expresses these that any art is truly 
valuable. Before he again gives anything to the world, we hope 
that he will take honest counsel with himself, ask himself the 
simple question :— What is there which he cares about, for its 
own sake,—apart from its poetic capabilities, what side of human 
life, what aspects of nature, what of thought or passion is there, 
in which he is more at home, about which he feels more in- 
tensely than common men do? When he has found this, let 
him forget the ancient masters and all theories of poetry, and 
stick to his subject resolutely with his whole heart. For, after 
all that has been said about it, the soul alone is the true in- 
spirer. Let him be true to this, and seek no other inspiration. 
And when he has found a self-prompted subject, let him turn 
on it his full strength of poetic gift and power of expres- 
sion, ‘These will manifest themselves all the more fully when 
employed on something which has a real base in human in- 
terests, and his future productions will awake a deeper response 
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in other breasts when he speaks from out of the fulness of his 
own. 

Criticism steps beyond its province when it prescribes limits 
to the poet, or attempts to dictate what his subject should be, or 
chains him down to the present. All ages, past, present, and 
future, are alike open to him. Which he is to choose his own 
instinct must decide. But some are more promising, because 
they have a deeper hold on men’s minds than others, “Therefore 
we cannot but doubt whether Mr. Arnold, or any man, will sue- 
ceed in really interesting his countrymen ‘by merely disinterring 
and reconstructing, however skilfully, the old Greek legends, 
And we are quite sure, that if he is ever to take permanent pos- 
session of men’s thoughts it must be in the strength of some 
better, healthier spirit than the blank dejection of his early poems, 
Mr. Arnold must learn, if he has indeed to learn, that what- 
ever are the faults or needs of our own time, the heart has 
not yet died out of it; that if he thinks it bad, it is the duty of 
poets, and all thoughtful men, to do their part to mend it, not by 
weak-hearted lamentations, but by appealing to men’s energies, 
their hopes, their moral aspirations. Let him be quite sure that 
these are still alive, if he can but arouse them, and that if he 
cannot the fault lies elsewhere than in his age. To arouse, 
to strengthen, to purify whatever is good in the men of his own 
and after times, this is the work which the true poet does. A 
noble work, if any is, and it takes a noble unworldly nature 
rightly to fulfil it. 

“To console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight, by F 
making the happy happier, to teach the young and gracious of F 
every age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more [ 
active and securely virtuous, this is their office, which I trust 
they will perform long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) 
aremouldered in our graves.” It was thus that Wordsworth looked 
forward to the destiny of his own poems at the very time when 
all the world were combining to scorn them. This calm and 
invincible confidence was supported, not more “by the conscious- 
ness of innate power than by the feeling that his poetry had left 
conventional taste behind it, and struck home into the essential 
harmony of things. For Mr. Arnold we can have no better 
wish than that his future efforts may be guided by as true and 
elevated a purpose, and win for him, according to his measure, 
as worthy a success. 
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Arr. VIIL.—Siluria. The Lfstory of the Oldest known Rocks, 
containing Organic Remains, with a brief Sketch of the Distri- 
bution of Gold over the Eurth. By Sm Roperick Impey 
Murcuison, G.C.St.8., D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &., 8vo, pp. 
530. London, 1854. 


A PHILOSOPHER placed on the earth’s surface,—looking up- 
ward into the starry firmament, and downward through the 
crust of the earth, has his attention drawn to two very different 
classes of phenomena. The sun and moon—the stars and comets 
which are seen in the celestial vault, appear to him at the same 
distance from the earth on which he stands; and when he ex- 
plores the various rocks and strata, which, without any ap- 
pearance of order, shew themselves around him, he can neither 
class them according to their age, nor refer them to the position 
which they may have formerly occupied in relation to the centre 
or the surface of the earth. Like the stars which stud the sky, 
and which seem but lights of different magnitudes and intensi- 
ties, the rocks and strata of the globe appear but as masses of 
stone differing in form, in position, or in structure, 

In the progress of observation, however, the astronomer is 
soon convinced that the stars which change their place in the 
heavens, belong to a group or system to which he himself be- 
longs, and that the other stars among which they move have an 
independent existence, and a more distant locality. In like 
manner, the geologist learns to separate the stratified rocks from 
those deeper masses upon which they rest, and by means of the 
fossils which they contain, to identify them in different parts of 
the earth, and ascertain their difference of age, and the relative 
distances from the centre or the surface of the earth at which they 
were originally deposited. And as the Solar System with its 
sun, and planets, and comets, is separated from the sidereal fir- 
mament beyond it, so the crust of the earth formed of various 
strata, of mountain masses, and of insulated stones, is separated 
from the solid nucleus upon which it rests. By means of power- 
ful telescopes the astronomer has been able to discover binary 
and multiple systems of stars,—to extend to their motions the 
laws of terrestrial gravity, and by principles by no means illusory, 
to sound even the interminable depths of sidereal space ; and when 
his science has been more generally cultivated, and its generali- 
zations more firmly established, the geologist may reasonably ex- 
pect to penetrate the primeval mass where no trace of life has 
been found, and perchance to reach even depths where new for- 
mations may excite his wonder, and from which new forms of 
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life may be disinterred. If the astronomer, with the telescope 
of Lord Rosse, has resolved a nebular mass like a piece of cloud 
or smoke, into distinct stars, and displayed to the eye of reason 
new systems of worlds filling the immensity of space, why may 
not the geologist discover the crusts of more ancient conditions 
of the globe, separated from each other, and from that which lie 
has himself explored by azoic girdles of erupted rock, analogous to 
the unoccupied interval which separates our system from the 
nearest fixed stars, and to the other intervals which separate 
these systems from other systems still more remote. When the 
geologist does not scruple to carry back the “ beginning” of 
creation to an epoch preceding the birth of man by myriads of 
years, upon what principle of reason does he fix it there, and 
thus limit to an arbitrary date the exercise of that omnipotence 
which we recognise in the infinity of space? The geologist, 
whose science is but half a century old, is not more justified in 
referring the absolute commencement of organic life to the lowest 
member of the Silurian formation, than Ptolemy would have been 
in confining the solar system within the orbit of Saturn, or than 
modern astronomers would be, in limiting the systems of the 
universe to those of the most distant of the stars whose parallax 
has been determined. 

In following out these speculations, should he venture to enter- 
tain them, we trust that the geologist will neither be disturbed 
in his course, nor deterred from pursuing it by those misinter- 
pretations of Scripture, which, in the case of astronomy, so long 
placed Religion and Reason at variance, and while he is thus 
dauntless in the pursuit of truth, that he will at the same time 
deal tenderly with popular feeling by refraining from those wild 
hypotheses in which the powers of omnipotence are limited to 
secondary causes, and periods of almost infinite length demanded 
for operations which from physical laws, of which we are ignorant, 
may be more summarily completed. ‘Till the geologist esta- 
blishes a unit of time as unquestionable as the unit cf space in 
the possession of the astronomer, he will do well to abstain from 
computations which are startling even to those who make them, 
and which have been recently used as the foundation of opinions 
consecrated by religion as well as by science.* He will not be 
harassed in his speculations, even by the theologian, if he uses 
only relative numbers, and recollects that till the earth was 
launched in its double movement there was neither a day nora 
year for measuring the durations that preceded it. 

If these views have any degree of plausibility, we may look 
forward to the future of geology with the same enthusiasm with 





* See this Journal, vol, xxi. p. 22, &e. 
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which astronomers were inspired when the little tube of Galileo 
disclosed new secondary planets round Jupiter, or when Lord 
Rosse’s colossal telescope began to convert nebulous matter into 
sidereal systems. In the meantime, our best preparation for the 
expansion of geological science, is the accurate examination of 
the present crust of the earth, and particularly of those early for- 
mations, in which the first traces of life have been found. In the 
survey which has already been made of the superficial and up- 
heaved deposits which form the external covering of our globe, 
we recognise with national pride the distinguished labours of our 
own countrymen,—of the dead as well as of the living geologists 
of Scotland. When geology was in its infancy, it derived its 
first scientific form from the writings and researches of Dr. 
Hutton, Professor Playfair, and Sir James Hall; and the geology 
of Scotland was assiduously studied by Professor Jameson, Dr. 
Macculloch, Sir George Mackenzie, and Mr. Thomas Allan. 
With equal pride may we enumerate the living geologists who 
have succeeded them. Dr. Fleming, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Hugh Miller, Mr. Maclaren, Mr. David 
Milne, Professor Ramsay, and Professor James Nicol of Aber- 
deen, have in various ways contributed to the advancement of 
their favourite science. Without depreciating, however, the 
brilliant labours of other geologists, whether foreign or domestic, 
we have no hesitation in stating that it is to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison that we owe the most elaborate and successful investi- 
gation and classification of the oldest sedimentary rocks, or those 
formed by aqueous deposition, in which the earliest traces of 
vegetable and animal life have been found. 

Before we enter upon an analysis of the interesting work in 
which the results of this investigation are consigned, we shall 
gratify our readers with some account of the life, writings, and 
labours of the distinguished individual to whom we owe it; and 
however meagre be the sketch which we are enabled to give of a 
career so honourable and eventful, we shall not fail to observe, 
as we did in the case of Sir Charles Lyell,** how nobly and dis- 
interestedly the sage pursues his toilsome pilgrimage, how 
steadily he climbs the steep ascent to the temple of fame, throw- 
ing aside the trammels of professional labour, renouncing the 
wealth and position which it brings, and locking to a grateful 
posterity for that appreciation of his genius, and that gratitude 
for his discoveries, which are so seldom extended to the man 
of science by those who have been most benefited by his labours, 

Sir Roderick Murchison was born on the 19th February 1792, 
at Taradale, a picturesque estate on the Beauly Loch, and was the 








——. 
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eldest son of Kenneth Murchison, Esq. of Taradale, by the sister 
of General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., of Fairburn, in 
the same county,—a distinguished officer, who was second in 
command at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1795, 
and subsequently served in the Mediterranean. ‘The Murchi- 
sons derive their descent from Colma, (subsequently M‘Ccl- 
mans,) the son of Anselm, a son of Ryan, King of Ulster, 
who had been driven from his country by the Danes, One of 
the M‘Colmans, called Murdo or Murcho-du, settled in Kintail, 
in Ross-shire; but the family fell into comparative poverty. 
One of his descendants, John Murchison, the great-grandfather of 
our author, who held a Major’s commission in King James’s army, 
fell, at the age of thirty-five, in the battle of Sheriffmuir. His 
grandson Kenneth, our author's father, born in 1752, was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, and ‘held lucrative appointments 
in India. He was the friend of Hastings, Impey, and Sullivan; 
and after his return to Europe he purchased the estate of Tara- 
dale from his maternal uncle, Mr. Mackenzie of Lentron. It is 
a curious circumstance that he kept journals written in Gaelic 
and in the Greek character,—a fact which may probably have 
been known to Macpherson and John Home, who had at one 
time proposed to have the Poems of Ossian printed in the same 
character. Having, on account of his health, removed to Eng- 
Jand in 1794,—he died at Bathampton, near Bath, in 1796, in 
the forty-fourth year of his age. Inheriting the martial spirit of 
his uncle, young Murchison chose the profession of a soldier, 
and while imbibing the first elements of learning, at the school 
of Durham, under Dr. Britton, to which he went in 1799, he 
exhibited among his school-fellows that daring spirit and reck- 
lessness of danger which so well harmonizes with the ambition 
of military adventure. On one occasion he performed, to the 
wonder of his school-fellows, the hazardous feat of getting out- 
side of the balustrade of the great tower of the cathedral, and 
seating himself on a corner spout projecting from a dragon; and 
at another time he began his career of subterranean exploration 
by crawling, as we have heard him say, in the society of rats 
not yet fossilized, along the conduit which begins at the Water- 
gate and terminates at the river Wear, where he was received 
with open arms by his admiring school-fellows. 

From the grammar-school of Durham he went, in 1805, to the 
Military College of Marlow, where he remained till 1807, wher, 
at the age of fifteen, he got a commission in the 36th regiment of 
foot. By the interest of his uncle, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, he 
was transferred to the University of Edinburgh to pursue his 
studies, at a time when he had a recruiting party under his ot- 
ders in the town. He was boarded in the house of Mr. Manners, 
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then bookseller and librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, where 
he had among his associates the late M. Schwertzkoff, who died 
when Russian Minister at Florence, and the present Sir Thomas 
Birch, M.P. for Liverpool, and private secretary to Lord Mel- 
bourne when his lordship was Chief Secretary in Ireland. Our 
young Ensign does not seem to have drawn much wisdom from 
the Modern Athens, or to have acquired, in his University 
studies, any knowledge in those branches of science to which he 
was afterwards devoted. 

After he had joined his regiment at Cork, in the winter of 
1808, it was moved to Fermoy, when it was suddenly ordered 
to embark for Portugal under Sir Arthur Wellesley. After the 
army landed at Lisbon and advanced into the interior, he 
was present at the battle of Roleia, where General Laborde 
was defeated on the 17th August; and he carried the colours 
of his regiment, the 36th, when it so nobly distinguished itself 
at the battle of Vimiera on the 21st of August. Sir Arthur’s 
despatch specially recommended Colonel Burne, who commanded 
the 36th, and, what was unusual, he devoted a whole paragraph 
to the praise of the regiment. Having observed the brilliant 
charge executed by General (afterwards Sir Ronald) Ferguson’s 
brigade, of which the 36th formed the right, and noticed the man- 
ner in which they captured the enemy’s guns, and drove them 
across a moor away from their main body, Sir Arthur follow- 
ed them at a gallop from the centre, where he had repulsed 
Junot in person, and reached them only at a hamlet where the 
French were rallying in their front. At this moment our au- 
thor’s brother Ensign was shot. In the confusion and din of 
the fight, a shriil voice was heard, “ Where are the colours of the 
d6th ?’”—* Here, Sir!” replied the young Ensign. The regiment 
was immediately halted, and the welcome sound of “ Very well, 
my boys,” conveyed the satisfaction of their distinguished chief. 
Our limits will not permit us to follow our young soldier in his 
military career in the Peninsula. He accompanied the army in 
its advance to Madrid through cold and snow to meet Soult ; 
and after its retreat, and junction with Sir John Moore, he was 
present at the battle of Corunna, and shared in all the dangers 
of that unfortunate event. He was subsequently removed to 
the staff of his uncle, General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in 
Sicily, and afterwards served in the Mediterranean at the siege 
of Cadiz, and in Ireland as a captain in the Inniskilling or 
%th dragoons, Amid the excitements and dangers of war, 
the germ of science which Nature had planted within him 
had not yet shown its peaceful foliage, and, though his eye 
dwelt on the fine gorges and rugged outlines of the moun- 
tain ranges between Spain and Portugal,—on the masses of 
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granite in the famous pass of Guadaramma,—he was not aware 
that he was treading upon Silurian pavements, which, in other 
countries, it was to be the business of his life to explore. 

In 1815 he married the only daughter of General Hugonin, 
a lady of congenial taste and great accomplishments; and, 
considering the married state as incompatible with the duties 
required from a soldier, he left the service, and sought 
for amusement and instruction in foreign travel, and, when 
at home, in the occupations of the sportsman and the fox- 
hunter. Destined, however, for higher objects, it required only 
the voice of affection and friendship to remove him to more 
rational and more congenial pursuits, Herself a good florist 
and botanist, Lady Murchison attracted him to scientific stu- 
dies, and having thus been initiated into the temple of know- 
ledge, it was not difficult to fix him at its shrine. When in 
company with Sir Humphry Davy, and engaged with him in 
field-sports at the hospitable mansion of the late Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby, he was encouraged by that eminent chemist to devote 
himself to science, and, at his advice, attended the Lectures 
at the Royal Institution, Here he acquired his first lessons in 
science between 1822 and 1824, and having been elected a 
member of the Geological Society in 1825, he at once entered 
upon the duties of a practical geologist. In the following year 
he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, and thus took 
his place among the philosophers of England. 

After examining the Brora coal in Sutherlandshire, and show- 
ing that it was a member of the Oolitic series, and equal only 
to the impure coal of the oolite of Scarborough and Whitby, our 
author visited the Highlands in the following year with Profes- 
sor Sedgwick, when they succeeded in showing that the primary 
sandstone of Macculloch was nothing more than the true old red 
sandstone. 

Thus prepared by his geological studies at home, our author, 
accompanied by Lady Murchison, set out in 1828, along with 
his distinguished friend Mr. Lyell, to study the extinct volcanoes 
of Auvergne, and the geology of the north of Italy. In this 
tour they visited Paris, Auvergne, the south of France, Nice, 
and Turin. The results of this diversified journey, which Mr. 
Lyell by himself extended to Rome, Naples, and Sicily, were 
partly published in his “ Principles of Geology,” and partly in 
three Memoirs, the joint production of the two geologists. These 
Memoirs were on the excavation of Valleys, as illustrated by the 
voleanic rocks of Central France, on the tertiary strata of the 
Cantal, and on the tertiary fresh water strata of Aix, in Pro- 
vence, 

After separating from his companion, who continued his 
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journey to the South, our author crossed the Alps from Venice 
and Bassano, and in this journey he discovered a key to esta- 
blish the order of sequence of the Jurassic or Oolitic and Creta- 
ceous rocks, and the Tertiary strata which overlap them; and 
having in 1829 visited the same mountain chain in the follow- 
ing year, along with Professor Sedgwick, and again in the year 
1830 by himself, he was enabled, with the assistance of his friend, 
to publish a Memoir in the Geological Transactions on the 
Structure of the Eastern Alps, accompanied by a Geological 
Map of the chain. 

After these explorations of the Alps, Sir Roderick directed 
his attention to the geology of his own country. He had been 
led by his friend and instructor Dr. Buckland to explore the 
banks of the Wye between Hay and Builth, in the hope of dis- 
covering evidences of order among those masses of rock to which 
the unmeaning term of grauwacke had been applied, and he was 
thus led to study those vast and regular deposits of a remote 
age, which are most clearly displayed in that part of Wales and 
England which was occupied by the Silures, and which he 
ealled the Silurian System. After having established the ex- 
istence of the system in the counties of Shropshire, Here- 
ford, Montgomery, and Radnor, he traced it to the south- 
west, through the counties of Brecknock and Caermarthen, 
and finally discovered the whole succession of the upper 
and lower Silurian rocks, in the sea cliffs to the west of Milford 
Haven,—the only place in the British Isles where the whole 
series, down to an unfossiliferous base, is seen to be regularly 
surmounted by the Old Red Sandstone. 

These views were first published in the proceedings of the 
Geological Society and in the Philosophical Magazine, between 
the years 1832 and 1835, both inclusive; the term Silurian 
having been applied to the series in the last mentioned year. 
At that time it was believed that the great slaty masses of 
North Wales, which had been under the survey of Professor 
Sedgwick, but whose fossils had not been made known, were 
inferior in position to the formations which had been classed, and 
whose fossils had been identified, as Silurian. This belief con- 
tinued to be in force when the large work entitled the “ Silurian 
System” was published, (1839,) the supposed lower rocks having 
been termed Cambrian in 1836, by their explorer, Professor Sedg- 
wick ; it being then presumed that this would prove to contain a 
distinct group of organic remains. When the masses, however, 
to which the name Cambrian had been given, were examined in 
detail by the numerous geologists of the Government Survey, and 
were thus, for the first time, placed in correlation with the pre- 
viously established Silurian strata, it was found that the great 
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and apparently chaotic pile of Snowdon, though full of porphyry 
and other igneous rocks, was nothing more than the absolute 
physical equivalent of the Llandeilo formation of the Lower 
Silurian, and hence these gentlemen, with the entire approval 
of Sir H. De la Beche, the founder of the great National 
Geological Museum in ‘the metropolis, restricted the term 
Cambrian to the underlying grauwacke without fossils. When 
we add to these considerations the fact that Silurian fossils 
are alone found in what were calied Cambrian rocks, we cannot 
avoid adopting the opinion expressed fourteen years ago in 
one of his anniversary addresses by Sir R. Murchison on his 
return from Russia, and which has since been maintained by the 
great body of geologists,—Continental, American, and British,— 
that the so-called “ Cambrian” roc ks which contain fossils, are 
merely geographical extensions (under those different mineral 
characters so admirably described by Professor Sedgwick) of the 
lower Silurian deposits of the typical region of Sir R. Murchison 
in Shropshire and the adjacent counties. But passing by this 
subject of nomenclature, the difference about which is feelingly 
alluded to in his preface by our author, we cannot view the 
question as affecting the acknowledged merits of the distinguished 
Cambridge Professor, who, whatever be the names of the rocks, 
will ever occupy the same lofty place in the history of geology 
to which his labeurs have so justly entitled him, and whose 
praises are emphatically recorded in the volume under review 
by his associate in many a field of research. 

Without particularly noticing the two journeys which were 
performed by our author and Professor Sedgwick in 1835 and 
1839 into the Rhenish provinces, including the Hartz district and 
Franconia on the one side, and Belgium: and the Boullonais on 
the other, in the last of which they were accompanied by M. de 
Verneuil, we must hasten to give a brief account* of the re- 
markable journeys which he made to Russia in 1840 and 1841, 
in company with M. Verneuil, whom he invited to accompany 
him. Our geologists reached St. Petersburg in the summer of 
1840, and after visiting the banks of the rivers Volkof and 
Siass, and the shores of Lake Onega, they proceeded to 
Archangel, and the borders of the White Sea, and followed 
the river Dwina into the Government of Vologda. After 
traversing to the Volga they returned by Moscow to St. 
Petersburg, examining the Valdai Hills, Lake Ilmen, and the 
banks of the rivers which they passed. Mr. Murchison returned 
to 0 England i in 1840; but having, along with M. Verneuil, been 





* ‘In this Jonrnal, “vol. v. p. 183, where we have rev iewed “The Geology of 
Russia in Europe,” our readers will find a fuller account of these journeys, and of 
their results. 
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invited by the Emperor to superintend a geological survey of 
Russia, our two geologists travelled overland to St. Petersburg 
in the spring of 1841, and being joined by Count Keyserling 
and Lieutenant Koksharof, they proceeded to explore the Ural 
Mountains, the southern provinces of the empire, and the coal 
districts between the Dnieper and the Don. In order to render 
his great work on Eastern Europe as perfect as possible, our 
author alone travelled, in 1842, through several parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, and the Carpathian Mountains; and, with the 
sane objects in view, he explored successfully, in the summer 
of 1844, the Paleozoic formations of Sweden and Norway. 
He afterwards revisited St. Petersburg, and after communicating 
with Count Keyserling on the subject of the Petchora and Timan 
country, which had been explored by that geologist, and examin- 
ing some newly-discovered natural relations of the strata, not very 
distant from the capital, he returned to England, and completed 
in 1845, in conjunction with M. de Verneuil, that magnificent 
work on the geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains, of 
which we have given a full account in a preceding article, 

Before quitting our enumeration of the geological works of 
Sir Roderick Murchison which preceded the one now under 
review, we must notice his remarkable treatise on the Alps, 
Apennines, and Carpathians, published by the Geological Soci- 
ety, in which, after visiting the Alps for the sixth time, he 
clearly separated the great Nummulite formation from the chalk 
and other cretaceous deposits with which it had been confounded. 
This treatise was translated and published in Professors Savi and 
Menegheiri’s work entitled Le Alpi et gli Apennini, in which 
they adopt the general views of the English geologists, and ap- 
pend to it the details of their own observations on the geology of 
Tuscany. In addition to the works we have enumerated, Mr. 
Murchison has published upwards of a hundred memoirs, a list of 
which will be found in the Libliographia of Agassiz, published 
by the Jate Mr. Hugh Strickland. 

But it is not merely by his geological discoveries and writings 
that Sir Roderick Murchison has earned the gratitude of his 
country and his reputation in the world of science. After hav- 
ing for five years discharged the arduous duties of secretary to 
the Geological Society, he filled the orice of president in the 
years 1831 and 1832, and 1842 and 1843. When the British 
Association assembled at York for the first time in 1831, he was 
one of the few geologists that responded to the invitation of its 
founder, and fully appreciating the value of such an institution, 
he discharged the arduous duties of general secretary for several 
years, and was president of the Southampton Meeting in 1846, 
In the important discussions which took place in the geological 
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section he took an active part; he communicated many impor- 
tant papers to its different meetings, and at Ipswich in 1851 he 
succeeded in establishing the new section of physical geography, 
ethnology, and philology, thus removing geography from the 
geological section, in which it was overborne by more popular 
topics of discussion. 

Not less important have been the services of Sir Roderick to 
the Royal Geographical Society, now one of the most popular and 
flourishinginstitutions in the kingdom, When the Society was not 
in its most active state, he was raised to its presidency in 1844, 
and was re-elected in 1845; and the energy and talent which he 
displayed in promoting the objects of the Society are sufficiently 
shewn in the two printed annual addresses which it is the duty 
of the president to deliver. At that time the Society had no 
house of their own, no suitable apartments for the reception for 
their numerous collections of maps and charts; and hence during 
the year of the Great Exhibition, in 1851, when the Emperor of 
Austria presented to it the valuable framed maps which were 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, no other place could be found 
for them than the walls of the staircase which led to their 
small meeting room. ‘This was not the proper condition of a 
society which bore the name of Royal, and adjudged annually 
two royal medals; and the indifference of British “Ministers 
to the interests of science, even when the nation derives from 
it the most palpable advantages, is well displayed in their treat- 
ment of this most useful institution. Sir Roderick Murchison 
had, in 1844 and 1845, failed in obtaining from Sir Robert 
Peel any pecuniary aid, and when, during his second presidency 
in 1852, he made a new appeal to the nation, he might have 
equally failed, had he not proposed that the Society should 
repay any obligation conferred upon it by the Government, by 
“ rendering one of its rooms a map office of the British nation, in 
which all persons might have access to maps, charts, and plans, 
many thousands in number.” This appeal to the utilitarian 
conscience succeeded, and we believe that it was chiefly through 
the exertions of Mr. Joseph Hume that the sum of £500 was 
wrested from the national purse, never closed but against 
science, to enable the Geographical Society to receive presents 
from foreign sovereigns, and carry on researches, honourable to 
the nation, and subservient to the highest interests of its trade 
and commerce. We have reason to believe that Sir Robert 
Peel was ashamed of his illiberality to the Geographical Society. 
We know at least that after he had associated, as he did in the 
latter part of his life, with many of our most distinguished men 
of science, he did more to promote its interests than all the 
Ministers that preceded him, and all those, too, that have fol- 
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lowed him as the advisers of the Crown. Had his va’uable life 
been spared, the science of England would have warited neither 
money from the Treasury to advance its interests, nor honours 
from the Crown to reward and stimulate its cultivators. His 
successors have yet to learn, as he did, the national value of 
education and knowledge, and require to be taught that if they 
have not the liberality to foster and extend the educational 
institutions of the country, it is at least their duty to maintain 
them, and especially those of Scotland, of which her Majesty is 
the visiter, in the possession of their original endowments, 
} Among the other services to his country, and one for which 
his native Scotland owes him peculiar obligations, we must not 
omit the great and successful exertions which he made to pro- 
mote the Ordnance Survey of Scotland. While £850,000 was 
expended on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, in procuring for 
that country a magnificent map on the scale of six inches to a mile, 
almost nothing was done for the map of Scotland, though the 
survey of the country commenced in the last century. Humiliated 
by the reflection that Scotland stands almost alone in Europe as 
a kingdom without a good general map, and experiencing how 
much geologists and engineers were perplexed by the want of 
such an auxiliary in their researches, Sir Roderick roused the 
public attention to the fact in 1834. The British Association in 
1834 presented to Government a memorial on the subject, which 
was printed in 1835 by order of the House of Commons; and 
the Royal Highland Society, and other public bodies, seconded 
their exertions. ‘The apathy of the Government, however, to 
every thing like science, and especially to Scottish interests, was 
not overcome even by their powerful influence; and a fresh 
agitation in 1850 was required to awaken the Scottish members 
toadue sense of the interests which they had unwarrantably 
neglected, and obtain from a reluctant Legislature the necessary 
means for carrying on and completing the survey ef Scotland.* 
A grant of £25,000, and subsequently of £35,000 per annum 
was made to this great work; but judging from the past, and 
knowing how little trust is to be placed in public men who have 
been driven to the discharge of a duty, not by the impulse of 
knowledge, but by an overwhelming pressure from without, we 
fear that the necessities of war will be employed as an excuse for 
neglecting this and all the other works of peace. 

We have already had occasion, in a previous article, to men- 
tion the honours and rewards which were conferred upon Sir 
Roderick Murchison, by the Emperor of Russia, in consideration 
of his services in investigating the geological structure of that 





* See this Juurval, vol. v. p. 218. 
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vast empire.* The scientific institutions of Europe have equally 
recognised his services to science, and we find his name in the list 
of members of the Imperial Academies of Science of St. Peters. 
burg, Berlin, and Copenhagen, in that of the corresponding 
members of the Imperial Institute of France, of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. In enumerating these honours, 
we may add that he has long been an active member of the 
Royal Society of London, and that he has received the honorary § 
degree of M.A. from the universities of Cambridge and Durhan, 
and of D.C.L. from that of Oxford. In 1846 he received the 
honour of British knighthood—the cheap reward which an un- 
grateful country offers in exchange, to-day, for professional sacri- 
fices and national benefits ; to-morrow, for political subserviency 
and corruption, The last service which Sir Roderick has per- 
formed to geological science is the publication of the work 
entitled Siluria, of which we shall now proceed to give our 
readers a brief account. 

After giving some hypothetical views concerning the produc- 
tion of the earliest sediments formed under water, our author 
devotes the first chapter of his work to an account of his 
original Silurian researches, and of the leading object of his 
work, which was “to bring out the Silurian System, not asa 
mere abridgment of its original form, but such as it finally 
became in the year 1849, when it was honoured by the highest 
distinction which the Royal Society can bestow, namely, the 
adjudication of the Copley medal; and then he gives “a popu- 
lar sketch of the immense accumulation of those sedimentary 
strata, which succeeded to the primary state of the planet, 
and in which the remains of the earliest known animals are 
entombed.” In his second chapter he treats of the base of the 
Silurian rocks, and the earliest zone of former life. In studying 
the most ancient rocks, containing the traces of fossil animals, 
they are found to vary greatly in structure and outline in the 
different countries where they have been found. In Russia, these 
primeval deposits are merely hillocks of slightly adhering mud, 
marl, and sand, and have scarcely any resemblance to the hard 
slaty rocks of North Wales. In the Ural chain these soft rocks 
have been converted, by the action of heat, pressure, and other 
causes, into crystalline schists, limestones, and quartz rocks. In 





* The illiberal treatment of the Scottish Universities by the Government is 4 
grievance which has not been brought forward as it ought to have been by the 
Association organized for the redress of Scottish Grievances. The Treaty of Union 
binds England to maintain all our Scottish Universities—that is, to keep up their 
buildings and maintain their endowments, not merely as they were a century and 
a half ago, but in conformity with the changes in social life. They have not even 
maintained them as they stood at the time of the Union. 
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like manner, in North America, the ordinary sandstone, shale, 
and limestone, of the United States and the British provinces, 
have been converted into crystalline rocks, throughout the vast 
prairies stretching westward to the sources of the Missouri. This 
is the change to which geologists have given the name of meta- 
morphosis. These rocks are therefore of the same age, as indi- 
cated by similar groups of organic remains, notwithstanding the 
great difference in their mineral aspect in different localities. 
Owing to this difference of structure, the Silurian rocks, in 
different countries, assume many external forms, In Russia 
they form level plains, or low plateaus, while in mountainous 
countries, where they consist of schists originally of mud, the 
shales and schists are changed into hard slates, the sandstone 
into quartz rock, and the limestone into crystalline marble, they 
rise into striking peaks, or form abrupt cliffs. 

The fundamental crystalline rocks on which the Silurian 
formations rest, do not contain the slightest vestiges of life. 
In Scandinavia, and in parts of North America, these primary 
rocks include granitic gneiss, mica-schist, as well as metallifer- 
ous schists, and quartzose crystalline masses, while in Bohemia, 
Britain, and portions of North America, the bottom rocks 
are thick buttresses of earlier sedimentary accumulations of 
sandstone, schist, or slate, which, though not more. crystalline 
than the fossiliferous beds aboye them, have yet afforded no 
trace of plants or animals, except in Ireland, where a zoophyte 
has been detected in them. Hence it appears that out of the 
pre-existing rocks of granite and gneiss, there have been formed 
sedimentary rocks, in which a bare trace of life has been found, 
and that above these lie the lower Silurian, in which the first 
distinct group of organic remains occurs. To the sedimentary 
rocks without life, the Longmynd rocks, the Government sur- 
veyors have restricted the name of Cambrian, simply implying 
that no traces of the Silurian forms of life have hitherto been 
found in them. The lowest beds of the Silurian formations 
contain casts of fucoids, and a few crustaceans, molluscs, and 
graptolites. 

The lower Silurian rocks, described in the 3d chapter, are those 
of the Llandeilo formation, consisting of slates, schists, sandstone, 
limestone, and interpolated igneous rocks, In the lower schis- 
tose parts the prevailing fossils are graptolites, little serrated 
creatures, supposed by some to belong to the living virgularia, 
and by others to corallina or sertularia. They have been di- 
vided into four genera, and have been found exclusively in 
the Silurian system; but it is only when the genera display a 
double set of serratures in the same species, that, when other 
signs are absent, the observer may presume that he is examining 
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the lower Silurian, The pictorial views and vertical sections 
which illustrate this chapter are particularly instructive to the 
general reader. 

The next portion of the lower Silurian, which forms the subject 
of Chap. IV., is the Caradoc formation, as developed in North 
Wales, Radnorshire, and typified in the adjacent counties of 
England. Like the older sandstone and conglomerate of the 
Llandeilo division, the Caradoc is generally a hard untractable 
and siliceous rock, having many courses of shale or schist, but 
so few traces of calcareous matter, and seldom any well-preserved 
fossils, that it resembles closely the very oldest grauwacke 
grits of the bottom rocks. In parts of Wales and Shrop- 
shire, the Caradoc is either transgressive or unconformable to 
the inferior schists. In the wild tracts east of Bala, on the con- 
trary, it rests conformably for many miles, on lofty escarpments 
on the Llandeilo slaty schists, and in the western parts of Rad- 
norshire, on the same schists, overlaid conformably by the Wen- 
lock strata. In the west of Longmynd, in Shropshire, and in 
some parts of Wales, there is a break between the Llandeilo 
and Caradoc formations, (which in many parts constitute by 
their fossils one formation only,) and the uppermost Caradoc of 
the author; but this is a phenomenon purely local; and even 
where these formations are physically united, no effect has been 
produced to destroy the races of animals which inhabited the 
seas at that period. The more characteristic fossils are the same 
in both formations, After an interesting description of the lower 
Silurian of tie Malvern hills, so admirably given by Professor 
Philips, and an account of the calcareous zone which separates 
the lower and the upper Silurian, Sir Roderick proceeds, in his 
fifth chapter, to give an account of the latter. 

The upper Silurian rocks consist of two formations, to which 
he has given the names of the Wenlock and Ludlow. Above 
the summit of the upper Caradoc sandstone is found the dull ar- 
gillaceous Wenlock shale, with the lower or Woolhope lime- 
stone. This is succeeded by shale, followed by the Wenlock 
limestone. Then comes the lower Ludlow; the middle Ludlow, 
or Aymestry limestone; then the upper Ludlow ; and then the 
bottom of the Old Red Sandstone. The prevailing fossils of the 
Wenlock shale, exclusive of trilobites, are similar to those of the 
Wenleck limestone. This limestone, which is identical with 
that of Dudley, consists of thick grey masses, sometimes of a 
light pink colour, highly charged with encrinites, and replete 
with corals. The rock, which is concretionary, contains occa- 
sionally large concretions, termed “ ballstones,” which have 
sometimes a diameter of 80 feet. They are extracted as a good 
flux for smelting ore, and thus leave large caverns in the quat- 
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ries. This limestone is scarcely to be recognised, from its thin- 
ness, in Brecon, Caermarthen, and Pembroke ; but is copiously 
and instructively developed in the districts of Malvern, Wool- 
hope, Mayhill, and Uske. It rises into various domes near 
Dudley, the chief of which are the Castlehill, the Wren’s-nest, 
&e., which have received their inflated and arched form from 
the subterranean action of the igneous basaltic rocks. The lime- 
stone being about 300 feet thick, the total thickness of the for- 
mation will be about 1000 feet. In North Wales, where the 
limestone is wanting, the formation is about 2000 feet. 

The Ludlow formation, described in Chap. VI., consists, in its 
lower member, of the same argillaceous masses as those of the un- 
derlying Wenlock mudstone. The central portion is generally 
adark grey limestone, and the upper member an imperfect thin 
bedded, earthy building stone, occasionally graduating lithologi- 
cally and conformably into the lowest beds of the old red or Devo- 
nian rocks. The finest examples of the lower Ludlow bed are seen 
in the deep excavation of the Ludlow promontory. Calcareous 
nodules surrounding an orthoceras, a trilobite, or some other fos- 
sil, are often fonnd in it. These strata are separated from the 


' Aymestry limestone, by soft soapv beds of fuller’s or “ Walker’s” 
: 9 DI P! 


earth, which occasions landslips and subsidences, one of the 
most remarkable of which, affecting fifty acres, and called 
Palmer’s cairn landslip, occurs to the south-west of Ludlow at 


| Churnbank, ‘The central member of the Ludlow formation, or 
| the Aymestry or Ludlow limestones, is an indigo or bluish-grey 
limestone, extensively quarried for use, and well exposed at the 


beautiful village of Aymestry, where layers of fossil shells mark 


| the laminge of deposit. The predominant fossil is the Pentamerus 
Knightii. Besides this, it contains many of the shells, corals, 


and trilobites common to the subjacent Wenlock limestone. The 
upper Ludlow rock, which is very diversified in its structure, ex- 
hibits an interesting transition from its highest members into the 
overlying Old Red, Its lowest stratum is the calcareous shelly 
bed forming the roof of the Aymestry limestone, and occa- 
sionally attains a thickness of 30 or 40 feet. This is surmounted 
by grey argillaceous masses running into large spheroids con- 
taining little concretions of clay, which decompose, leaving 
small elliptic cavities like swallow nests. The chief portion of 
the upper Ludlow is generally a slightly micaceous thin-bedded 
stone of a bluish-grey colour within. It is principally in this 
member of the formation that the best defined organic remains 
are found. They consist of Annelida Crinoidia, Trilobites, Crus- 
tacea, Brachiopoda, Lamelli-branchiata, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, 
Heteropoda, and Cephalopoda, beautiful engravings of which are 
given in 87 plates; while a multitude of other forms are repre- 
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sented in 46 woodcuts. Of these fossils 100 are common to thie 
upper and lower Silurian rocks. 

The upper Ludlow rock is the most interesting division of the 
upper Silurian, from its being the oldest band in which any re- 
mains of fishes and land plants have been discovered. ‘The bone- 
bed of this formation is a matted mass of bony fragments. Some 
of the fragments of fish were of a mahogany hue, but others so 
brilliantly black as to resemble a heap of broken beetles. The fish 
remains are minute, and among these are Shagreen scales, and 
certain fish defences, with coprolites, probably of plectodus, and 
containing encrinite stems and shells of the upper Ludlow rock. 
In the sandy beds above, the remains of carbonized vegetables 
are found; among which are very minute globular or spherical 
bodies, called “ Bufonites” in the “ Silurian System,” but which 
Dr. Hooker has ascertained to be.the seeds or spawn of some 
cryptogamic land plant of the natural order of Lycopodiacez, 
In closing this brief notice of the Silurian System in Wales, 
we cannot avoid calling the attention of our readers to the 
remarkable fact of the universal absence of every vertebrated 
animal in all the lower deposits of the Silurian age; and 
if this fact is not contradicted by subsequent discoveries, we 
cannot refuse to admit it as an argument indicating a_pro- 
gress in creation, but not a progress by development. The 
onchus of the uppermost Silurian rock, the O. tenuistriatus and 
Murchisoni, are true bony fin defences, such as were possessed 
by many placoid fishes cf the old rocks,—fishes of the highest 
and most composite order, exhibiting no symptom whatever of 
transition from a lower to a higher grade of the family, the firs 
created fish being as wonderfully constructed as any now living 
in our seas. “ ‘The one or two small fishes,” says our author, 
“ which we have just been considering, may be viewed as the 
heralds which announced the close of the Silurian era, and the 
introduction of the numerous other families of this class, which 
thenceforward are found in sediments of every succeeding age.” 

In his seventh chapter, our author gives some account of the 
Silurian rocks of Great Britain, which are found in Cornwall, 
the north-west of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but their 
succession is nowhere so clearly defined as in Siluria. In Cor 
wall the succession is not to be recognised, owing to the alteration 
and dislocation of the strata. According to Professor Sedgwick 
the strata are even inverted, the lower Silurian overlying the 
Old Red or Devonian rock. In Cumberland, too, where the 
lowest members rise into Skiddaw and Saddleback, the inferior 
masses of crystallized schists, passing downwards into chiastolite 
slate, are so metamorphosed by irruptive granitic rock, that they 
exhibit no regular order. 
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Silurian rocks, and especially their lower beds, occupy a large 
region in the south of Scotland. In the counties of Berwick 
and Roxburgh they appear in considerable masses, spreading 
out largely over the counties of Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, Galloway, Wigton, and Ayr, constituting what 
have been called the south Highlands. Our author considers 
the purple hard grauwacke to the north of Dumfries as the bot- 
tom rocks of the Silurian, and the true south Scottish axis,—an 
opinion which has been confirmed by Mr. Harkness and by Pro- 
fessor Nicol, who has satisfied himself that the real axis of the 
old unfossiliferous grauwacke ranges by Teviotdale. In Ayr- 
shire the full order of the lower Silurian masses is not deve- 
loped; but the higher strata, particularly near Girvan, are more 
copiously charged with fossils than any rocks of this age in Scot- 
land. ‘The fossil promontories of Kirkeudbright, which are cer- 
tainly Silurian, overlie the great mass of the older Silurians,— 
contain a fauna of a younger date than any other part of Scot- 
land, and are referable to the Wenlock formation. In the south 
of Scotland great masses of igneous rocks have been intruded 
among the Silurian rocks, and the schists in contact with them 
have been highly metamorphosed ; and hence our author has been 
led to the opinion that certain bands of clayslate, chloritic and 
micaceous schists of the southern zone of the Highlands, with 
their interstratified limestones, are probably nothing more than 
metamorphosed Silurian rocks, 

Rocks unquestionably Silurian occupy a large part of Ireland ; 
but notwithstanding the labours of Colonel Portlock, Mr. 
Griffith, the Government surveyors, Professor Nicol, and our 
author, much remains to be done in their examination, A high 
degree of metamorphism is exhibited in the Lower Silurians of 
Wicklow and Connemara, 

The thickness of the Silurian rocks in Britain has been pretty 
accurately estimated. Professor Nicol thinks that those in the 
south of Scotland cannot be less than 50,000 feet. The Long- 
mynd or bottom rocks of Shropshire are said to be 26,000 feet 
thick, and the lower Silurian 14,000, swelling out to 19,000 
feet. The Caradoc sandstone is about 4000 or 5000 feet thick, 
so that the sedimentary strata measure about 50,000 feet, the 
lower half of which has no fossils. ‘lhe upper Silurian nowhere 
exceeds 5000 or 6000 feet. Hence the whole of the fossiliferous 
Silurians in England and Wales, from the Lingula beds to the 
Ludlow rocks inclusive, have the enormous thickness of about 
80,000 feet ; and adding the unconformable underlying mass of 
fossils, “ we have a pile of subaqueous deposits reaching to the 
stupendous thickness of 50,000 feet, or upwards of ten miles.” 

Passing over our author's two next chapters, the 8th and 
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the 9th, in which he, with the able assistance of Mr, Salter, has 
illustrated the fossils of the upper and lower Silurian rocks, by nu- 
merous woodcuts, and by no fewer than thirty-seven plates, and 
which cannot be comprehended without such illustration, we fol- 
low him into his tenth chapter, in which he gives an account of the 
Old Red Sandstone, or Devonian formation, as exhibited in the 
British Islands, “ one of the higher tiers in the vast necropolis of 
primeval life.” Atthis period thecolour of the deposits passes from 
a dark grey toa red, the deposits being chiefly sandy, and coloured 
by oxides of iron. The Silurian animals now disappear, and others 
are created, suited, no doubt, to a new condition of the globe. 

“ The grandest exhibitions,” says our author, “ of the Old Red 
Sandstone in England and Wales, appear in the escarpments of 
the Black Mountain of Herefordshire, and in those of the loftiest 
mountains of South Wales, the Fans of Brecon and Caermarthen, 
the one 2860, and the other 2590 feet above the sea. In no other 
tract of the world which I have visited, is there seen such a mass 
of red rocks, (estimated at a thickness of not less than 8000 to 
10,000 feet,) so clearly intercalated between the Silurian and 
the carboniferons strata.” In this region have been found the 
genera of fossil-fishes, named by Agassiz Cephalaspis, Onchus, 
Ptychacanthus, and Holoptychius. 

In our progress northward the Old Red Sandstone dwindles 
away, and becomes, in the north of England, a single band of 
coarse conglomerate, lying unconformably between the Silurian 
and carboniferous deposit of the lake region of Cumberland. It 
is partially developed in the south of Scotland, and, according to 
Dr. Fleming, in Fife; but it is only in the north of Scotland 
that it attains its full development. 

“‘ Professor Sedgwick and myself,” says our author, “ first 
pointed out the true general features of this vast deposit in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and shewed that the flagstones of Caith- 
ness, with their numerous ichthyolites, (Dipteri and Diplopteri,) 
formed a part of it. To Mr. Hugh Miller, however, science is 
indebted for expounding the wonderful organization of many of 
the fossil fishes of these deposits, and for throwing the clear 
lights of zoology upon what was formerly a very obscure page 
in geological history.* 

“ The Old Red of the North of Scotland is justly termed by 


* « The British reader is or ought to be familiar with the ‘Old Red Sandstone’ 
of Hugh Miller ; but as my volume may fall into the hands of foreigners, per- 
chance unacquainted with that work, let me urge them to refer to it, not only as an 
eloquent and original treatise, but also as singularly instructive, and well calculated 
to incite the general reader to the study of geological science. See Address of 
Lord John Russell to the Mechanics of Leeds. Public Journals of 1853.” Note 
by the Auther, 





Old Red Sandstone or Devonian Formation. 


Miller ‘the frame’ in which the crystalline rocks are set. In other 
words, it is the rough mantle which has been thrown over their 
shoulders and sides. That this deposit was of enormous thick- 
ness, and occupied a very long period in its formation, is mani- 
fest to every one who surveys either the east or west coasts of 
the Highlands. In the latter the deposit is chiefly known as a 
coarse conglomerate, or a hard red sandstone, which “rests in 
layers more or less horizontal, in low and gnarled bosses of cry- 
stalline gneiss, out of which, and other ancient rocks, the conglo- 
merate has been formed.” 

Referring our readers to our review of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s Geology of Russia,* and Mr. Hugh Miller’s Footprints of 
Creation,f for an account of the Old Red Sandstone and its 
fossils, of which there are no fewer than sixty-five genera and 
species,t we must claim for Sir Roderick and Professor Sedgwick 
the merit of having discovered the equivalents of the Old Red 
Sandstone, in the stratified rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and of having given them the name of Devonian, a discovery 
which has been confirmed by the researches of Sir Henry De La 
Beche, Professor Philips, and other geologists. The identity of 
these formations was subsequently confirmed by the researches 
of Sedgwick and Murchison in the Rhenish provinces, and placed 
beyond a doubt by the observations of our author and Messrs, 
Verneuil and Keyserling, in central Russia, who found, in the 
very same strata, the identical species of the Old Red Scottish 
fishes of Miller and Agassiz, mingled with the species of molluscs 
very common in the Devonshire strata, As none of the De- 
vonian shells, however, are found in Scotland, and none of the 
Scottish fishes in Devonshire, it had been argued that the 
formations might be different, notwithstanding the proofs of 
identity derived from superposition and intercalation. This 
distribution of life was regarded by our author as depending 
on the local condition of the old sea bottoms; and owing to the 
vast extent of the formation in Russia, he was enabled to confirm 
this opinion, Throughout hundreds of miles, where all the 
strata are sandy, like those of Scotland, the remains were those 
of fishes, but in getting into a region where the mineral condition 
of the strata of Scotland and Devon were united, the ichthyo- 





* See this Journal, vol. v. p. 187. + Ib., vol. xii, p. 443. 

t Since these works were published, Mr. P. Duff of Elgin has discovered, in 
the light coloured sandstones of Elgin, on the south side of the Moray Frith, (strata 
classed by Professor Sedgwick and our author as the upper division of the Old 
Red Sandstone,) the small air-breathing and oldest known reptile, the telerpeton 
Elginense of Mantell, about three inches long. See Quart. Journ, Geol. Society, 
Vol. vili, p. 97. 
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lites of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland were found united 
in the same strata with the marine mollusca of Devonshire.* 

We have already seen that there were no traces of land plants 
in the great mass of the Silurian system, and that it was only in 
their uppermost ‘strata, where they mingle with the Old Red, 
that a very few traces of land plants have been discovered, 
Even in the Old Red such plants are rare, and only prevail as 
we pass into the carboniferous system, the consideration of which 
occupies our author’s eleventh chapter. This formation is dis- 
tinguished by the remains, sometimes in the form of coal, of a 
rank and luxurious vegetation, which must have occupied exten- 
sive areas of land, from the arctic to nearly the equatorial zone, 
The great mass of these plants belong to the vascular cryptogamic 
class, indicating the peculiar vegetation of an_ intertropical 
climate, which disappears in the younger primeval strata, and 
has never been again reproduced. The celebrated fossil botan- 
ist, Professor Goppert, who has himself discovered a number of 
species, estimates the total number of known species of fossil 
plants at 934, which he thus distributes :— 


Number. 
1. Cellulares, including the fungi, algxe, &c., 
2. Vasculares, . F ‘ ; ; 


Total, ° 
Of the vasculares we have— 
Cryptogamous plants, ferns, calamites, asterophyllites, and 
club mosses, R ; ‘ 


Dicotyledinous plants, such as cycads, conifers, &c., 


The carboniferous rocks do not differ essentially from many of 
the older ones in their principal lithological characters. Like 
those of the Silurian and Devonian era they contain beds of shale, 
sandstone, pebbles, or conglomerate, and limestone, but they have 
seldom a true slaty cleavage. The calcareous and inferior mem- 
bers of the system are more developed towards the North than 
in South Wales, and they expand strikingly in Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and Northumberland. In some of the coal tracts, as 
at Dudley and Wolverhampton, the carboniferous limestone, 
the base of the system, is wanting. In the central and southern 
parts of England their general relations are as follows :— 





* For an account of the organic remains in the Old Red Sandstone, our author 
refers to Dr. Fleming’s paper in the Edinburgh Journal of Natural Science, vol. 
iii. Dr. Fleming has recently assured Sir Roderick, that the fruit-like body found 
in Fife, and in the Arbroath paving stones of Ferfarshire, is not the egg of a mol- 
luse, or of a batrachian, as conjectured by Sir C, Lyell and Dr. Mantell, but 4 
vegetable. 
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Fossils in the Carboniferous Formations. 


Old Red Sandstone, upper beds. 
1. Limestone shale. 
2. Carboniferous limestone. 
. Millstone grit. 
. Coal and ironstone. 
. Main coalfields. 
. Upper coal, with a peculiar limestone. 
7. Red Sandstone, base of Permian rocks. 
Permian rocks, lower beds. 


After describing the beautiful Stackpole cliffs of carboniferous 
limestone in Wales, and the remarkable outburst of eruptive basalt 
which has risen through and overflowed the coal at Cornbrook 
coal basin in the Clee hills, our author gives an account of the 
lower carboniferous rocks in Ireland, which are proved to be of 
exclusively marine origin, from the multitude of well preserved 
fossils, amounting to 500 species, according to Mr. Griffith. In 
most of the productive coalfields which overlie the shale, lime- 
stone, and millstone grit of the lower carboniferous series, which is 
everywhere of marine origin, all traces of marine life disappear, 
and we find only huge accumulations of terrestrial, lacustrine, 
or fluviatile origin. “ In South Wales,” says our author, 
“where the coal measures are estimated to attain the great 
thickness of 12,000 feet, and one hundred beds are intercalated 
at various levels, we have undeniable evidence of successive 
terrestrial conditions—each of these coal seams (as shewn by 
Mr. Logan) having immediately beneath it a band of sandy 
shale called underclay, and abounding in stigmaria, or the roots 
of sigillaria, one of the plants out of which coal has been 
generated.” 

Our author concludes this interesting chapter with a brief 
account of the organic remains in the lower and upper carboni- 
ferous formations. Inthe superior coal strata the trilobites become 
extinct, and there appears for the first time a limulus, which is 
typified in the present day by the great king crab of the Indian 
seas, The larger orthoceratites also disappear at this period, 
and with them most of the genera of cephalopods, which have a 
smple form of air-chamber, their office as “ successors of the 
ancient seas” being taken in the triassic and later secondary 
strata by: other groups of cephalopods, such as ceratites, am- 
monites, &e., in which the air-chambers are minutely foliated at 
their edges. 

We have already mentioned the occurrence of one air breath- 
ing reptile in the Upper Devonian rocks, simultaneously with 
the appearance of land plants. It was therefore to be expected 
that reptiles would be found in the carboniferous strata along 
with its mass of terrestrial vegetables. Two have accordingly 
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been found in Rhenish Bavaria, supposed to be a connecting 
link between the batrachians and lizards, More recently, a 
large reptile allied to the Cheirotherium, has been found in the 
carboniferous strata of Pennsylvania, another from British coal- 
fields in Lord Enniskillen’s museum, and another called 
Dendrerpeton Acadianum, by Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Daw- 
son, in Nova Scotia. A land shell, supposed to be air-breathing, 
and the first which has been found in such old strata, was 
found along with the reptile and many land plants. 

The twelfth chapter of “ Siluria” is devoted to the system 
of rocks above the carboniferous system, which have been known 
in England as the Lower New Red Sandstone, the Magnesian 
Limestone and Marl Slate, corresponding to the German 
nomenclature of Rothetodte-liegende, Kupfer Schiefer, and Zech- 
stein. Although these strata are very different in their mineral 
character, Sir Roderick Murchison satisfied himself that they 
“ constituted one natural group only, which must be distin- 
guished from, yet connected with, the carboniferous series 
beneath, and which from its organic contents must be entirely 
separated from all formations above.” He therefore proposed, 
in 1841, that the group should receive the name of Permian, 
from its extensive development in the ancient kingdom of Per- 
mia, and this name has been universally adopted by geologists. 
These rocks, of which we have given an account in a preceding 
article,* are characterized by one type only of animal and vege- 
table life, and occupy a larger space than any other in Russia, 
covering “the greater part of the government of Perm, Oren- 
burg, Kasan, Nijni Novogorod, Yaraslavi, Kistroma, Viatka, 
and Vologda, a region more than twice the size of the whole 
kingdom of France. With this important formation Palzeozoic 
life terminates upwards, and an entirely new world appears in 
the secondary or mesozoic strata. The following is a tabular 
view of the Palxozoic formations :— 


Permian. 
Upper Paleozoic, Carboniferous. 
\ Devonian, or Old Red Sandstone. 
Upper Silurian. 
Lower Silurian. 
Longmynd rocks, or Cambrian rocks of the 
Government surveyors. 


Lower Paleozoic, i 


Our limits will not permit us to follow our author through his 
next four chapters, namely, the thirteenth, which contains “a 
general view of the Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous rocks 


me 





* See this Journal, vol. v. p. 190. 
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of Scandinavia and Russia ;”—the fourteenth, describing the 
primeeval succession in Germany and Belgium ;—the jifteenth, 
containing an account of the Silurian, Devonian, and carboni- 
ferous rocks of France, Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia ;—and the 
sixteenth, describing the succession of primeeval rocks in America. 

But before quitting this part of our subject, we cannot av oid 
noticing, what is particularly interesting at the present moment, 
the very limited extent of coal in the Russian empire. So early 
as 1841 Sir Roderick Murchison justly remarked, “ that without 
coal no modern peuple can become great, either as manufacturers 
or in the naval art of war,” and “i that Great Britain has an 
almost exclusive monopoly of this mighty agent, since the car- 
bonaceous tracts of France are well known to be valueless for all 
great purposes.” Even in the great Western Continent coal 
almost disappears where the English language ceases to be 
spoken ; and Sir Roderick remarks the singularity of “this co- 
relation between the spread of Englishmen and the presence 
of that mineral which is destined to be their great palladium.” 
In Russia there is no valuable and unbroken coal field; and if, 
in the progress of cultivation, her forests disappear, she has very 
little mineral fuel to supply their place. There is, indeed, a coal 
field upon the Donetz, but it is very distant from Petersburg and 
Moscow, and it may not be of sufficient value for transportation 
to the Black Sea. In the catboniferous system which occupies 
the vast territory between the Volga and the Ural Mountains, 
there occur, only at intervals very rare and thin, traces of coal ; 
and it is certain that “‘ the place of the great upper coal fields of 
England is unoccupied by any due representative in the Russian 
empire.” 

“ With a knowledge of the fact,” said Sir Roderick in 1841, ‘ that 
the great provinces which surround her metropolitan cities do not 
contain coal, wise and prudent men, such as the Emperor and his 
ministers are generally allowed to be, can never wish to be on bad 
terms with that state which supplies Russia with the fuel by which 
her steam vessels and her rail carriages are now propelled, and this, 
too, at a price not amounting to that which the inhabitants of London 
pay for the same commodity. 

** The Duke of Wellington, in alluding, on a late occasion, to the 
invidious interpretrations put by some among us on the plans and de- 
signs of Russia, said, in his usual spirit of fairness, that he saw no 
reason for doubting that her official language had been, and was, in 
unison with her intentions. We are sure it has been in unison with 
her most essential interests. ‘The mart which Great Britain affords 
to this ally of three hundred years’ standing for her grain, timber, 
tallow, and flax, is no trifle; and every puff "of smoke from a steamer 
in the Neva must remind her of the old friend who now furnishes her 
with that material, without which she must cease to advance in 
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manufactures and naval enterprise. Mr. Bremner* confesses openly, 
that having entered the country imbued with prejudices, he left it 
with a high respect for the people, and with changed views regarding 
their government. We did not carry with us the prepossessions of which 
he got rid, but we heartily concur in his closing hope, ‘that Russia and 
England may long continue united by a friendship which has hitherto 
stood firm under many rude assaults, and which is alike honourable 
and advantageous to the two greatest empires in the world.’ ” 

This Christian and pacific wish has, alas, been sadly disap- 
pointed. The friend and ally of England has been placed in 
the position of its bitterest enemy. A Christian monarch, in 
detence of Christian rights, has been suddenly denounced as a 
fiend ; and, as in private quarrels, every virtue is overlooked, every 
defect exaggerated, and every vice and crime imputed to a 
sovereign who was yesterday our friend. Under such influences 
a frantic people has hurried the nation into war, the result of 
which no prophetic eye can foresee. But judging from the ex- 
perience of the past, we have no hesitation in predicting, what- 
ever be the results of the struggle, that when England’s treasure 
las been spent, and England’s blood shed, the wisdom of Lord 
Aberdeen, in his efforts to preserve peace, will, when too late, 
be understood and appreciated. 

The seventeenth chapter of Siluria is very properly devoted 
to an account of the “original formation of gold, and its subse- 
quent distribution in debris over parts of the earth’s surface.” 
Gold has never been found in any appreciable quantity in any 
of the rocks of the secondary or tertiary deposits. It has been 
imparted abundantly only to the ancient rocks or to their asso- 
ciated eruptive rocks. ‘The most usual original position of the 
metal,” says our author, “is in quartzose veinstones, that traverse 
altered palzozoic slates frequently near their junction with erup- 
tive rocks. Sometimes, however, it is also shown to be diffused 
through the body of such rocks, whether of igneous or of 
aqueous origin. The stratified rocks of the highest antiquity, 
such as the old gneiss and quartz rocks, (like those, for example, 
of Scandinavia and the northern Highlands of Scotland,) have 
very seldom borne gold; but the sedimentary accumulations 
which followed, or the Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous, 
(particularly the first of these three,) have been the deposits 





* Excursions in the Interior of Russia. By Robert Bremner, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1839. 

+ Our readers may derive some instruction respecting the person and character 
of the Czar from a perusal of the late Marquis of Londonderry’s “ Recollections 
of a Tour in the North of Europe,” and the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixvii. p. 848. 
The philosophers of England will be the last to join in the vulgar attacks upon a 
sovereign who has been the greatest benefactor, among European princes, to 
science and scientific men, 
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which, in the tracts where they have undergone a metamorpho- 
sis, or change of structure, by the influence of igneous agency, 
or other causes, have been the chief sources from which gold has 
been derived,” 

Although gold has been found in different parts of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, yet “no rich auriferous sand or 
gravel is known in any part of the British Isles,” and hence cur 
author believes that “ the quantity of gold originally imparted 
to the rocks was small, and was to a great extent exhausted.” 
“ Crushing machines, however,” he adds, “and the improved 
application of mercury, may indeed liberate a notable quantity 
of ore from a matrix of apparently slight value.” 

In England gold occurs in a few places in Cornwall and 
Devon. Fragments of the size of a pigeon’s egg have been 
rarely found in the gravel from which tin ore is extracted. It 
is most productive in the Poltimore mine, near North Molton, 
in Devon, and in certain schists of the Devonian or lowest 
carboniferous strata. 

In South Wales, gold was obtained by the Romans near 
Pump Saint, west of Llandovery, from large veinstones of quartz. 
In North Wales, it is still found in some of the older slaty 
rocks of Merionethshire. Small flakes of gold are distinctly visi- 
ble in the saccharoid quartz veinstone at Cwm-eisen-isafand and 
Dol-y-frwnog. In the last of these localities Professor Ansted 
found so much gold, that in a small quantity removed by him- 
self from one of the threads, or thin veins, the proportion upon 
analysis was that of sixty ounces to the ton! 

In Scotland it was formerly found in the lower Silurian slates 
of Lead-hills which have been penetrated by porphyries and 
other igneous rocks; and near Lochearn Head, on the Marquis 
of Breadalbane’s property, a metalliferous veinstone has recently 
been found to be impregnated with gold.* 

In Ireland it is found in the Silurian schists of Wicklow, 
fragments being occasionally picked up in the rivulets which 
deseend from Croghan-Kinshela. Lord Wicklow possesses 
“pepitas” of this Irish gold, the largest of which are about two 
inches long. They are free from quartz, and were found in the 
debris or coarse gravel, on that slope of the hill where a rivulet 
descends through the property of the Earl of Carysfort. 

The history of the gold diggings of modern times is full of 
interest both in its relation to geology and to political economy. 
The dependence of this precious metal on certain geological or 





* The reader will find some very curious details respecting the gold of Scot- 
land, in “ The Discorery and History of the Gold Mynes in Scotland. By Stepuen 
ATKINSoN, written in the year 1619,” and published by Gilbert Laing Meason, 
Esq., for the Bannatyne Club, in 1825. 
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mineral relations, is nowhere so well seen as in Russia. In the 
primeeval deposits of her principal European territories, no crys- 
talline rocks are found, either intrusive, sedimentary, or meta- 
morphic; and hence not a particle of gold has been obtained from 
them throughout an area exceeding that of the restof Europe. But 
in the Ural chain where the same formations are upheaved and 
penetrated by eruptive rocks of porphyry, greenstone, syenite, 
and granite, associated with huge masses of serpentine, the same 
rocks have been crystallized and impregnated with gold. In a 
former article we have given an account, after Sir Roderick 
Murchison,* of the Uralian gold fields, in which a pepita of 
ninety-six pounds Troy had been discovered; and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves at present to a notice of the import- 
ant results to which he was led by his study of the gold bearing 
strata in Russia. 

When Sir Roderick returned, in 1844, from his examination 
of the Ural Mountains, and had the advantage of examining the 
rocks, fossils, and maps of his friend Count Strzelecki, collected 
along the eastern chain of Australia, he was struck with the 
similarity between their structure and that of the Blue Moun- 
tains, which he called the Australian Cordillera, in which, in so far 
as he knew, no gold had been discovered; and he was thus impressed 
with the conviction that gold would sooner or later be found in 
the British colony. This opinion was announced to the Geographi- 
cal Society, when, in his Presidential Address in 1844, he men- 
tioned the work of Count Strzelecki, on the physical geography 
of Australia. In 1846, his opinion was confirmed by some spe- 
cimens of gold quartz which had been discovered in Australia. 
Thus fortified in his convictions, he, in the same year, at a 
meeting of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, incited 
the superabundant Cornish tin miners to emigrate to the colony, 
and to obtain gold from the ancient alluvia, as they extracted 
tin from the gravel of their native county. This advice, printed 
in the Cornish journals, and transmitted to Sydney, was given 
in the year previous to the discovery of gold in California. 
Upon our author’s return from the Continent in 1848, and find- 
ing that specimens of Australian gold had been sent to him, he 
addressed a letter, on the 5th November 1848, to Earl Grey, 
the Colonial Secretary, stating his views on the subject, men- 
tioning the actual discovery of gold ore, and urging upon the 
Government a well regulated search for it. Lord Grey seems 
to have taken no notice of this communication, imagining, as he 
afterwards confessed to our author, that the discovery of gold 
would be very embarrassing to a wool-growing country. Such 
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* Review of his Geology of Russia, in this Journal, vol. v. pp. 199-201. 
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is the history of Sir Roderick Murchison’s undoubted claim to 
be the first person who called the attention of Government to 
the actual existence of gold in Australia. 

Unknown, however, to Sir Roderick, its actual discovery in 
that colony had been previously made by Count Strzelecki. This 
eminent geologist, when surveying New South Wales, disco- 
vered in 1839, in Boree and Wellington Caves, distinct specks 
of gold in silicate, and of native silver in hornblende rock. In 
a letter dated 26th October 1839, and addressed to Mr. James 
Macarthur, a member of the Legislative Council, he says— 

““T have specimens of excellent coal, some of fine serpentine with 
asbestos, curious native alum, and brown hepatite, fossil bones and 
plants, which I digged out from Boree and Wellington Caves; but 
particularly a specimen of native silver in hornblende rock, and gold in 
specks in silcate—both serving as strong indications of the existence 
of these precious metals in New South Wales. It was beyond my 
power to trace these veins, or positively ascertain their gauge. I 
would have done so with pleasure, pro bono publico, but my time 
was short, and so were the hands. I regret that the Government, 
having reserved all the mines for its benefit, did not send here a 
scientific man, truly miner and miueralogist, to lay open these hidden 
resources, which may prove as beneficial to the State and individuals, 
as the rest of the branches of colonial industry.” 

So great was Count Strzelecki’s anxiety upon this subject, 
that he wrote another letter to Mr. Thomas Walker, stating, in 
the most confident terms, that a gold field existed in the Wel- 
lington county. The Count had previously exhibited his speci- 
mens of gold to Sir George Gipp, the governor of the colony, 
and had repeatedly told him of the existence of a gold field in 
the Bathurst district; but Sir George advised him to keep the 
discovery secret, on the ground that, in the penal condition of 
the colony, much mischief might arise from its publication. 
Soon after this the Count sent to Berlin a few of his speci- 
mens, which were analyzed, and found to be superior to the 
gold of the Ural Mountains. In 1841 the Rev. W. B. Clarke 
discovered gold in the neighbourhood of the Windburndale ; 
and in 1844 he obtained a fine specimen from Mr. Blakefield, 
which had been obtained in the district of Bathurst. 

Notwithstanding these discoveries, theoretical and practical, 
no decided step was taken to draw from the Australian rocks, or 
their accompanying alluvia, the valuable metal which they 
bore. An impulse of the smallest kind was alone wanting 
to excite the activity of the colonists. So early as 1849 an 
application was made to the Government at Sydney by a 
Mr. Smith, (who in 1848 had placed in the hands of the 
Colonial Secretary a nugget of gold of three ounces,) to as- 
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certain what reward would be given by Government for the 
discovery of a gold district. The Government declined to make 
any bargain with Mr. Smith, but expressed their willingness to 
give a suitable reward for any real discovery. Two years nearly 
passed away without any other application, till Mr. E. H. Har- 
greaves returned, in March 1851, from California, in consequence 
of having remarked the similarity in the structure of the Sierra 
Nevada in California, and the Blue Mountains of Australia. 
Soon after his arrival in the colony he addressed a letter to the 
Colonial Secretary, offering to point out a considerable gold- 
bearing district, on the condition of receiving £500 when the 
truth of his statement was ascertained. The Governor made 
the same reply to this offer, and Hargreaves, relying on his jus- 
tice, indicated the Macquarrie river, with the Lewis and Sum- 
merhill creeks branching from it, as the auriferous locality 
which he had mentioned. The Government Surveyor, to 
whom the communications were referred, having been dilatory 
in making his report, Hargreaves took labourers to the creek at 
Summerhill, and on the 8th of May he announced the discovery 
of several ounces of gold, obtained by the method of cradle- 
washing, which he had brought from California. On the 15th 
of May a piece of gold weighing thirteen ounces was found; and 
the excitement thus became so great, that hundreds instantly set 
out for the diggings, and the gold-field of Summerhill speedily 
received the name of Ophir. On the 19th of May, the geolo- 
gical surveyor, on arriving at the creek, found about 400 per- 
sons, within the length of a mile, collecting from one to two 
ounces daily. The rights of the Crown were immediately as- 
serted. Licenses for £1, 10s. per month were to be granted to 
all persons not absent from service without leave; and Sir Charles 
Fitzroy established police stations, and gave a Government 
escort for the transmission of the gold, at the charge of one per 
cent. on the value. On the 2d June, when 1500 persons were 
assembled, licenses were granted. In the month of June 605 
licenses were issued, and the produce of the field was estimated 
at £30,000. Hargreaves now received his £500 and an appoint- 
ment as a Commissioner of Crown lands, with a promise of addi- 
tional remuneration should circumstances justify it. 

In other tributaries of the Macquarrie, namely, the Turon and 
the Meroo, still richer gold-fields were found. Mr. Stutchbury, 
the Government Surveyor, found that the gold was distributed 
more evenly over the bed of the Turon than in other localities. 
The valley of this river is flanked by distant hills of mica slate 
without quartz veins. The gold was distributed in the soil “ as 
regularly as wheat in.a sown field.” Nearer the source of the 
river the soil was richer, and upon trying it, three men in four 
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days obtained 10 lbs. weight of gold. A thousand men were 
soon assembled at the river, and their average gain was about 
an ounce daily for each man. The course of the stream was 
declared by Mr. Hargreaves to be auriferous for 130 miles! 

In the Louisa creek, branching from the Meroo, a native 
shepherd, in Dr. Kerr’s service, discovered gold in blocks of 
quartz. From the largest block of 75 lbs. 60 lbs. of gold were 
obtained, and from the whole mass 106 lbs. As Dr. Kerr had 

no license, the gold was seized; but as this was the first disco- 
very of the kind, the Government liberally abandoned its claim, 
and Dr. Kerr became possessed of his £6000 prize. From the 
saine spot another lump imbedded in quartz weighed 336 ounces, 
and was sold by auction for £1155. Other gold-fields were dis- 
covered in the Araluen, a tributary of the "Dena river; anda 
large auriferous track has been found, extending from the gee 
taries of the Condamine and the Brisbane on the north, 
branches of the Murray river on the south. 

These discoveries, however, have been surpassed by those in 
Van Dieman’s Land. The traders in the colony of Victoria 
having suffered from the flight of their best servants to the gold- 
fields in New South Wales, offered a reward of 200 guineas to 
the discoverer of a gold locality within 120 miles of Melbourne. 
In a short time a gold-field was found at Anderson creek, only 
16 miles from Melbourne, another at Clunes, 90 miles to the 
north, and a third at Ballarat, near the volcanic hill of Boninyon, 
and not far from the source of the river Lea. To this last loca- 
lity, the richest of them all, hundreds of adventurers immediately 
flocked, and assembled at the most productive spot termed Gol- 
den Point. Governor Latrobe put in force the regulations adopted 
at Sydney, aud personally examined the excav ations which were 
made. Under the superficial soil he found the following beds :— 


1. Red ferruginous earth and gravel. 
2. Yellowish and red clay streaked. 
3. Quartz gravels of moderate size. 
4. Large quartz pebbles and boulders, with masses of iron-stone 
set in very compact clay. 
). Blue and white clay. 
. Pipe-clay. 


Gold was here discovered even in the superficial soil, but most 
copiously in the small veins of blue clay in the fifth bed, above 
the pipe-clay, in which no gold is found. The gold, which is 
apparently quite. pure, occasionally presents itself in irregular 
rolled or water-worn lumps of different sizes, incorporated some- 
tines with round pebbles of quartz, which seems to have been 
its original matrix, at other times in irregular round or small 
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pieces unmixed, and also in fused irregular masses of pure 
gold. No fewer than 2500 persons had congregated at these 
diggings ; and, according to Mr. Latrobe, one party is known 
to have raised 16 lbs. at an early period of the day, and in one 
day 31 lbs. During his visit 10 lbs, was the produce of a single 
washing inaday. When this intelligence reached Geelong and 
Melbourne, neither of them above fifty miles distant, their in- 
habitants flocked to the Ballarat diggings; and in the month of 
October the steady workers amounted to 3000. 

Greater discoveries still were about to be made. At Mount 
Alexander, forty miles north of Ballarat, and 75 from Melbourne, 
a shepherd found gold incased in a piece of quartz; and from a 
seam of this compact mineral nearly £400 was taken in the 
course of a fortnight, and gold was subsequently found copiously 
diffused in the gravelly soil. The news of this discovery attracted 
adventurers from all the other gold diggings. Seamen forsook 
their ships, shopkeepers left their professions, respectable indi- 
viduals gave up places of trust, the clerks and functionaries in 
public offices disappeared, and in the month of December 1200 
men occupied an area of fifteen square miles. The license was 
doubled by the Government, but the diggers having met in 
thousands to resist this ill-judged proceeding, and the Govern- 
ment being unable to enfcrce its regulations, the increased fee 
was abandoned. In the last quarter of 1851 the licenses yielded 
£25,481, and in the first quarter of 1852 they rose to £48,597. 
At the end of March 1852 the following were the results of 
the diggings at Victoria :— 


Gold shipped at Melbourne, (and waiting to be shipped, ) 700,000 oz. 
Value, at £3 per ounce, ‘ £2,100,000 0 0 
Licenses issued up to the end of March, . 49,386 0 0 
Monthly average earning of each licensed digger, 42 10 0 


At the same period the following were the results in New 
South Wales :— 


Amount of gold raised there, ‘ 320,000 oz. 
Value, at £3 per ounce, ; ‘ £960,000 0 
Licenses issued, ; : ; 30,781 0 0 
Monthly average earning of each licensed digger, 3lL 3 0 


In his address to the Geographical Society, on the 23d May 
1853, Sir Roderick Murchison states that he has reason to 
believe that nearly twenty millions sterling of gold have been 
extracted from Victoria and New South Wales in the last 
year. 

Ata meeting of the Legislative Council of Sydney, on the 
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5th October 1853, the proposition of the Government to grant 
a reward of £10,000 to Mr. Hargreaves, and of £1000 to Messrs. 
William Tom, junior, James ‘Tom, and John Leslie, was carried 
by a majority of 24 to 5. 

Such is a brief history of the gold diggings in Australia. To 
Count Strzelecki we owe the great discovery of the precious 
metal, and to Sir Roderick Murchison the independent merit of 
having, without any knowledge of what had previously been done, 
pointed out to the authorities the theoretical existence of gold 
in the Australian Cordillera. The individuals who followed 
them in the prosecution of this great discovery have been enriched 
and rewarded, but neither the colony nor the mother-country 
have expressed even their gratitude to the men who threw the 
light of practical and theoretical science among the buried 
treasures of their colony. 

The history of the discovery of gold in California, though less 
interesting to Englishmen, is not less interesting in its physical 
and moral relations. The mineral wealth of California was un- 
known till a year after the discovery of gold in Australia. 
About thirty years ago, indeed, the captain of one of the ships 
belonging to the Right Honourable Edward Ellice brought to 
him from California a fine specimen of gold in quartz rock, 
which is still in his possession, but no steps were taken to search 
for more in the western Eldorado. In 1830, Captain Sutter, 
a Dutchman, who had been an officer in the Swiss Guards of 
Charles X., having been wounded when fighting for his sovereign 
at the Barricades, and despairing of another restoration, set out 
for the western world, and offered his services to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, Here he received a grant of land in Upper 
California, 700 or 800 miles in extent. When Mexico was 
invaded by the Americans Captain Sutter and his people turned 
out in defence of their country, but they soon experienced the 
streneth of the invaders, and concurred in the transference of 
their ¢ country to the United States. The captain had cleared 
about 300 acres, and after several scuffles with the Indians, he 
finally induced them to become his friends and to aid him in 
erecting his fort, and in cultivating his fields. After a residence of 
ten years he entered into a contract with a Mr. Marshall to erect a 
saw-mill on the Americanos, at a short distance from his residence. 
The tail-race having been found too narrow for the free exit of the 
water, the mill-wheel was removed, and the whole body of water 
sent through the tail-race, in order to increase its width. While 
superintending the work, Mr. Marshall saw a few yellow shining 
spots on the part of the bank which had been washed away, and, 
upon picking up the brightest of them, he found that they were, 
as far as he could judge, pure gold. Upon finding the soil to be 
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auriferous, he hurried to Captain Sutter, and, after satisfying 
themselves that gold abounded in the rock of the South Fork, 
and picking out “of the rock a lump weighing an ounce and a 
half, they prosecuted their researches in secret. Secrecy, how- 
ever, was out of the question. Their movements were watched 
by their workmen, who also found specks of gold; and, while 
the captain and the mill-wright were engaged in an attempt to 
prove that these specks were ‘merely worthless spangles of mica, 
or pieces of yellow pyrites, a better informed Indian called out 
“‘ Oro, oro!” and exposed the trick which was about to be prac- 
tised upon the community. 

Captain Sutter began his searches with a gang of fifty In- 
dians, but the news having spread, and large collections of gold 
having been made by new diggers, and carried from San Fran- 
cisco to the United States, a sensation of the most extraordinary 
kind was created among its citizens. Hundreds of families set 
out for the land of gold. Unprovided for a journey in autumn, 
and physically unfit for its toils, many died from thirst, many 
from ague, while others sunk under the burdens which they 
bore. Even after they had passed the Humboldt, whose waters 
are for 300 miles impregnated with alkali, they had to cross a 
barren desert without a blade of grass, or a spring of pure water, 
to encounter the rigours of winter on the very flanks of the 
Sierra Nevada,—to lay themselves down in miserable encamp- 
ments, sick and destitute, when almost within sight of the 
land of promise,—till relief was extended to them by the very 
settlers in whose gains they came to participate. 

The current of life which at this time rushed into California 
did not flow in an unobstructed channel. Composed of hetero- 
geneous and self-destroying elements, its channel was strewed 
with the dead; and corpses in their earthen mounds measured 
like milestones the dreary length of the Prairie journey. In 
the month of May a train 700 miles long, consisting of 20,000 
souls and 50,000 animals, wended their way to the land of gold, 
The pedlar with his mule,—the mother with her child in hand, or 
her infant at breast,—the stripling with his larder upon his back, 
—the octogenarian with his staff,—the pilgrim with his scrip,— 
the ruffian with his knife, and the robber with his revolver, were 
all mingled with gentry of a higher order, with carriages, carts, 
wheel-barrows, and noble steeds carrying the adventurous 
bloomer or the enterprising merchant. In the same month 
10,000 individuals landed at San Francisco, and nearly the 
same number in the following month. No fewer than 14,000 
Chinamen disembarked in the first half of the year, and it has 
been calculated that, in the year 1852, 100,000 souls were 
added to the population of California. 
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The state of society arising from such a rapid influx of human 
beings of all varieties of station and character, and all impelled 
by the same love of mammon, must necessarily display features 
both interesting and repulsive. It would be curious to ascertain 
who the men were who thus left their native shores and their 
sunny valleys, to seek perchance for a subsistence for which they 
had vainly struggled at home. Among them, doubtless, were 
men of elevated talent, of high education, and of lofty principles, 
who found themselves outstripped in their own land by the 
ignorant, the unprincipled, and the criminal, and whom God, and 
nature and genius, had marked out for position and for honours, 
which an ungrateful country denied them. Others certainly 
there were, who were instigated by the passion of acquiring 
money without regular labour,—the auri sacra fames,—one of 
the ignoblest impulses of rational man. But whatever have been 
the motives which have driven the gold-digger to the Eldorado, 
let us not denounce him as more erring than his prototype at 
home,—the gold-seekers in our metropolitan cities, our provin- 
cial towns, and our rural villages, who wrest it otherwise than 
from the matrix of rock or the nodule of sand. He who, for his 
own interest, taxes the staff of life and the necessary beverage of 
man,—who discharges perfunctorily public duties,—who uses 
short measures and light weights, is less worthy than the lowest 
gold-digger, who earns honest wages by the sweat of his brow. 
He who obtains his gold from the adulteration of food, of wine, 
or of medicine, or who imposes false articles on the ignorance of 
the community, takes it in the form of a pound of flesh from the 
bodies of his victims ; and we in vain seek for him an exemplar 
in the rough community of California. 

What results are to flow, in their financial phase, from the 
copious influx of gold, it would be folly in us to conjecture. 
The political economist knows as little on the subject as the 
gold-finder. Time alone wi!l be our teacher; but whatever the 
result may be, great benefits have already accrued, and will 
accrue, to society. ‘The precious ore was elaborated in the 
rocks, and these rocks upheaved, not to retard, but to promote 
civilisation. A great empire, with noble cities, and harbours, 
and an extended coast, will spring up in the remote West. Rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, and canals, and steam-ships, will connect, 
by their pacific links, otherwise separated and divided commu- 
nities, and hasten that cycle of universal peace, which, though 
now rudely interrupted, must at no distant day be the inherit- 
ance of nations. 

Chemists and mineralogists have found it difficult to ascertain 
the origin of gold. Traces of it have been detected in lead and 
copper ores, and small particles of it have been found diffused 
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through the body of various rocks, both of igneous and aqueous 
origin. According to Humboldt, it is in Guiana sometimes 
disseminated like tin in an almost imperceptible manner in the 
very mass of the granitic rocks, when free from ramifying or 
interlacing small veins. In Mexico, these particles occur in 
porphyry; in Australia, in felspathic granite; and in Siberia, 
in clay-slate. To what extent downward the gold has been thus 
diffused into the body of any mountain, has not been ascertain- 
ed; but however this may be, “ the indisputable fact is,” as Sir 
Roderick Murchison remarks, “that the chief quantities of gold, 
including all the considerable lumps and pepitas, having been 
originally imbedded in the upper parts of the vein-stones, have 
been broken up (by denudation) and transported by the debris 
of the mountain-tops into slopes and adjacent valleys.” At what 
time, and how, the gold was imparted to these rocks, it is not 
easy to discover. Sir Roderick thinks that they were impregna- 
ted with it at a comparatively recent period, that is, “ a short 
time before the epoch when the very powerful and general de- 
nudations took place which destroyed the large extinct mamma- 
lia” Humboldt is of opinion that the formation of gold had 
some closer relation to, or dependence on, the atmosphere, than 
that of lead, copper, or iron. Dr. Perey, who has detected 
minute quantities in almost all lead ores, is disposed to believe 
that it may have been thrown down by deposition from an 
aqueous medium. 

Sir Roderick closes his elaborate and instructive volume with 
an eighteenth chapter, in which he takes a general view of the 
succession of life from a beginning, as based on positive obser- 
vation,—endeavours to establish a progress in creation, and 
draws a distinction between geological results absolutely true, 
and speculations merely theoretical. ‘This generalization of geo- 
logical facts could not have been made till the Silurian forma- 
tions had been carefully examined and described, and, however 
interesting and valuable are the researches which have been 
made in the more recent formations of our globe, no general 
views could have been hazarded till the plants and animals of the 
ancient world were traced to their lowest bed, and the oldest 
vestiges of life discovered and studied. But, notwithstanding 
the success which has attended this exploration of the crust of 
the earth, geology, still in its infancy, and scarcely half a century 
old, has not yet risen from the cradle of hypothesis, and centuries 
must elapse before a rigorous induction can be applied to its 
facts, and before its doctrines can claim the implicit assent of 
philosophy. Its assumption of a beginning is itself a hypothesis, 
and the whole of its chronology is without a unit to measure 
its periods, and without distinct epochs to mark their succession. 
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The primitive condition of our planet is conjectured to be that of 
a fluid mass, (which has assumed a spheroidal form from a rotation 
about its axis,) consisting of melted crystalline masses, and it is 
supposed to have cooled to such a degree by radiation as to allow 
its surface to become solid. Upheaved and shattered by forces 
from within, the rugged surface seems to have been worn down by 
aqueous action or other causes, so as to form sedimentary beds of 
mud, sand, and pebbles. The lowest and most ancient of these 
deposits hitherto accessible to man, and sometimes less altered 
than more recent strata, are almost entirely azoic, or without life, 
either vegetable or animal. One genus of zoophytes, however, 
has been found in the bottom rocks, and Professor Nicol has de- 
tected microscopically a tubular fibrous structure in the ashes of 
anthracite from the lower Silurian grauwacke of Peeblesshire, 
and fragments of what he supposes reeds in the same rocks in 
Liddesdale. 

In the next formation, hardly differing in mineral character 
from those which preceded it, animal life, in the form of crusta- 
ceous molluscs and zoophytes, appears in layers of the same age 
in the crust of the earth. Above this protozoic zone, where fossils 
are comparatively rare, we find sedimentary strata in which, in 
nearly all latitudes, there occur in great numbers “ submarine 
creatures, resembling each other very nearly, though imbedded 


in rocks now separated by wide seas, and often raised up to the 


summits of high mountains.” From these ancient and desiccated 
t 


sediments geologists have obtained trilobites, orthoceratites, mol- 
luses, crinoids, and zoophytes, examples, in short, of every group 
of purely aquatic animals excepting fishes, not a trace of which 
has, according te our author, been found in the “various sediments 
which constitute the chief mass of the Silurian rocks.” ‘They 
occur, for the first time, in the highest zone of the upper Silurian, 
close to the lowest member of the Devonian formation,* and 
along with “ the first appearances of a diminutive yet highly or- 
ganized tree vegetation.” Hence our author draws the conclu- 
sion, that there was a long period in the history of the world 
wherein no vertebrated animal lived, and no terrestrial plants. 

In the Devonian period which succeeded the Silurian, a profu- 
sion of large fossil fishes, with imperfectly ossified vertebra, and 
singularly shaped dermal skeletons, appear in the strata. “ They 
differ vastly from anything of their class in existing nature,” 
and are accompanied with well-defined land plants Jarger than 

* This is not very consistent with the results which we have given on the 
authority of eminent geologists, in this Journal, vol. xii. p. 465 ; but this only 
shews how, from the progressive nature of the science, the facts of one year may 
be modified by the discoveries of the next. Who can venture to assert that fishes 
may not be found in the very next exploration of the lowest Silurian beds in 
another region, or even in the bottom rocks beneath them ? 
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those in the upper Silurian, and at the close of the period with 
the little air-breathing reptile the telerpeton, “which might nestle 
amid the roots of tree-ferns and coniferz.” These facts are con- 
sidered by our author as absolute data, and clear signs of a pro- 
gress in creation. They are signs undoubtedly, but not proofs, 
and a progress in creation is still but an inference. 

The Carboniferous period is marked by an abundant terres- 
trial flora, the pabulum of our great coal-fields, It extends over 
many latitudes and longitudes, and containing everywhere the 
same common species of marine shells, an equable climate is sup- 
posed to have existed, from “ polar to intertropical regions; a 
phenomenon wholly at variance with the present distribution ot 
animal or vegetable life over the surface of the planet.” 

In the Permian formations which overlie the carboniferous 
system a number of the primeval types of life disappear, while 
those that remain are essentially modified. Its fossils, notwith- 
standing, bear a strong resemblance to those of the preceding 
period. It is remarkable that the Permian strata contain no re- 
lies of the Thecodont Saurians of the Dolomitic conglomerate 
of Bristol, which Professor Owen refers to a higher order of rep- 
tiles than any of the older fossils of this family, by shewing that 
they are even allied to the living Monitor. 

Although all the preceding formations that constitute the 
Paleozoic* strata occupy wide spaces in certain regions, yet our 
author considers the Silurian as of greater value “ in represent- 
ing time, or the succession of life on the globe.” 

When the Permian era terminated, a remarkable change 
took place in life,—all the species of the earlier races disappeared, 
and were replaced by a new creation, the generic types of which 
were continued through the secondary or Mesozoic strata, which 
constitute vast mountain masses over the globe. From this 
formation we ascend through the Trias, the Lias, and the long 
series of the Oolitic or Jurassic formations, all of which abound 
in animal and vegetable remains, and numberless curious and 
large Saurians, unlike the lizards which preceded them, Nu- 
merous terrestrial plants, «nd even insects, which first appeared 
in the carboniferous era, aow abound, and with them the bones 
of the large winged reptile, the Pterodactyle. Amid all this abun- 
dance, however, of land fossils, no evidence appears of the exist- 
ence of Mammalia till we reach the bone bed of the Trias, or the 
bottom bed of the Lias, in which a few teeth of a carnivorous 





* Professor Edward Forbes divides these strata into the Lower and the Upper 
Paleozoic, the Lower being applied to the Silurian system. The name Mesozoic 
has been given to the strata above the Upper Palzeozoic, and Neozoic to those near 
the surface of the globe, 
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animal have been found, and in the Stonefield Oolite the rare 
fragments of the Amphitherium, a creature allied to the living 
Marsupials. In the vast thickness of the Wealden, too, full of 
plants and gigantic fossil lizards, not one bone of a mammal has 
been found, while bones of birds have been found only in the 
green sand and chalk, It is not till we have passed through the 
whole Cretaceous series, and enter upon the Tertiary, that we find 
the bones of the higher order of mammalia associated with the 
exuviz of marine animals, which are entirely different in species 
from those of the earlier formations. In the superficial deposits 
are found the bones of gigantic quadrupeds, which once inhabited 
our present continents, and which must have required for their 
sustenance a range over lands as extensive as those now occu- 
pied by man and his associates. From these numerous facts, 
which we have abridged from our author’s more ample details, 
we can scarcely avoid coming to the same conclusion that he 
has drawn from them, namely, that “in surveying the lower 
deposits upwards, we shall find everywhere a succession of ver- 
tebrated creatures rising from lower to higher organizations—a 
doctrine first promulgated by the illustrious Cuvier, but from 
much less perfect data than we now possess.” But though we 
have thus a progress in creation in the animals of the vertebrate 
kingdom, we have not a progress in the creation of life, for our 
author willingly subscribes to the opinion of naturalists, that in 
other and inferior classes, such as crustaceans, molluscs, and 
corals, many of the earlier leading groups were quite as highly 
organized as any of their representatives in subsequent ages, 
or at the present day. This complexity of organization, so finely 
seen in the innumerable facets of the eye of the earliest crustacea, 
and in the structure of the eye of the cuttle-fish,* entirely ex- 
cludes the theory of a transmutation or development from lower 
to higher grades of being, which, in the face of all evidence, has 
been so pertinaciously pressed upon the public attention. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give a full 
account of our author’s views of the primeval and subsequent 
conditions of our globe. From the universal spread of the 
primeval strata, or those of the paleozoic formations, which he 
has illustrated by a map of the world representing all the regions 
over which one or more of the primeval fossil groups are known 
to exist, as well as those crystalline rocks which were formed 
before, or are associated with them, our author concludes that 
the former temperature and outline of the surface of the earth 
was essentially distinguished from those of our day. A very 





* See this Journal, vel. iii. p, 500. 
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large portion, if not the whole of its surface, must have 
enjoyed an equable and warm climate,* arising from the radia- 
tion of the internal heat, independently of solar action ; and from 
these and other physical and zoological phenomena, he is led to 
the opinion “that the land of those days could not have been 
thrown up into lofty mountains.” If such great elevations ex- 
isted, they must have been accompanied by such corresponding 
deep chasms, in the bottom of the sea, as would have prevented 
the numerous primzeval submarine creatures from being co-exis- 
tent over the most remote regions. It was not till after the 
accumulation of the carboniferous strata that these powerful 
revolutions commenced. Large volumes of igneous matter 
must form the interior of the earth. Fractures in its surface, 
accompanied by oscillations, that displaced masses to thousands 
of feet above or beneath their present level, produced translations 
of water, which attracted and destroyed the most solid materials. 
Bysuch tremendous forcesthe strata were thrown into those grand 
undulations and contortions which have given to the coal basins 
their curvatures and limits. 


** Thenceforward,” says our author, “ was continued that large 
series of additional and repeated emissions of volcanic matter from 
within, of elevations of the sea bottom, and corresponding depressions 


of land, combined with the metamorphism of strata, (these changes 
being often accompanied by corresponding new creations of animals 
suited to the existing conditions,) during the secondary and tertiary 
periods. By these great physical operations, our planet was even- 
tually brought to possess the climatal relations which have for so 
long atime prevailed. . . . . 

* Among the terrestrial changes to which science clearly points, 
there is none which better deserves to be recorded in a few parting 
words, than that great mutation of surface and its accompanying loss 
of warmth, by which extensive fields of ice were first formed upon 
the sea, and large glaciers upon the land. As very lofty mountains, 
in moderate latitudes, and masses of land and water, in Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, are now essentially the seats of glaciers and ice- 
rafts; so we know that these bodies alone have the power of trans- 
porting huge, erratic blocks from their native mountains to consi- 
derable distances by land, or for hundreds of miles over the sea on 
floating icebergs. Now, of the translation of such blocks, we have 
no evidence whatever in any former geological period. On the con- 
trary, whilst every boulder of the primary, secondary, or older 
tertiary rocks, bears on its surface the signs of having been water 
worn or rounded by aqueous or atmospheric agency, the great blocks 
of the later cold period (gigantic in comparison with all that preceded 
them,) are often angular, or nearly in that state in which they left 





* Our author attributes this equable and warm elimate to the absence of lofty 
mountains, as its chief cause. 
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the mountain side, before, in short, they were wafted over seas or 
lakes, to be dropped at remote distances from their parent rocks, upon 
sediments which by subsequent elevation have been made portions 
of our continent. Hence, independently of the indications of a more 
equably diffused, and warmer temperature in older times than at 
the present day, these large erratics are in themselves decisive testi- 
monials of that intense cold which, it is believed, was principally due 
to the great elevated masses of land which specially characterized the 
modern period.”—Pp. 481, 482. 


From the preceding account of Siluria, brief and imperfect as 
it is, our readers will be able to comprehend the series of phy- 
sical truths which constitute geology. When we view it asa 
science only half a century old, we are surprised at the extent 
and grandeur of its generalizations, and cannot fail to admire 
the genius and talent by which they have been established ; but 
when we compare it with the science of astronomy, to which it is 
allied, we recognise the imperfect character of many of its data, 
the uncertainty of several of its deductions, and the purely spe- 
culative character of its chronology, The object of geology is to 
describe the phenomena exhibited by the rocks and materials 
which form the crust of the earth,—their position, their structure, 
their chemical composition, and the plants, animals, and minerals 
which they contain. These phenomena are of the same character 
as those studied by the astronomer in his observatory. Limited 
in his researches to continents and islands, and having only very 
small portions of these exposed to view, the geologist experiences 
much difficulty in identifying rocks or strata of the same age, 
that is, which have been deposited at the same time. When 
he does this by the study of their truly lithological or mineral 
character, he proceeds on surer ground than when he does 
it by means of the fossils which they contain. Two rocks, 
lithologically the same, that is, with the same chemical com- 
position, and the same physical character, are the same rock, 
though they contain different fossils; and two rocks that contain 
the same fossils, are not necessarily the same rocks. We are 
therefore as much entitled to infer equality of age from litho- 
logical similarity, as we are from similarity of fossil contents. 
Similar animals may have existed in diffzrent parts of the earth, 
at different dates, just as in different parts of the globe our seas 
may have held different ingredients in chemical solution, or in 
mechanical suspension. The astromomer tn/allibly determines 
different distances in space by the parallaxes of the stars. Ile does 
it inferentially only when he does it by means of the different 
magnitudes of stars, or by means of resolvable or unresolvable 
nebulae. We, therefore, do not scruple to say, that the identifi- 
cation of strata by their fossil contents is nothing more than an 
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inferential one, and, however correct it may be found to be, it is 
not infallible. 

We have already referred to the doubtful chronology of geo- 
logical periods. Sir Roderick Murchison, and prudent writers, 
speak but of long periods of time. It is the reckless theorist 
only who, to serve a special purpose, transcends the powers of 
arithmetical expression, by reckoning geological intervals in 
myriads and myriads of years. It is the relative and not the 
absolute age of rocks that geologists have to determine ; and it 
is owing to their having transgressed this prudent limit, and the 
improper use that has been made of their purely fanciful num- 
bers, that it has become necessary to challenge their chronology. 
So deeply has the theorist plunged into the abyss of primeval 
time, that, “frightened at the sound himself has made,” he 
stands arrested upon his primary rocks, afraid to look beneath 
them in space, and beyond them in time. Had he adopted a 
different unit, the grand truths of his science would have met 
with a warmer and a readier reception ; and, free from the incu- 
bus of religious prepossessions, he might have looked deeper into 
the Earth, and anticipated cycles of life buried beneath his own. 

We have already, in a former article,* referred to this 
interesting topic, and have mentioned the probability that 
the earth was prepared for the residence of man in a com- 
paratively short period. Under the influence of electric agency, 
and chemical and physical forces of higher activity, even se- 
condary causes may have operated much more quickly than at 
present ; but as creative power must have, at some period, acted 
by its mighty fiat, and actually did, even in the opinion of geo- 
logists themselves, by the direct creation of new life, after all 
pre-existing life had been destroyed, why should the same power 
be limited in its exercise, and myriads and myriads of years de- 
manded for the preparation of a home for man? If the visible 
cycle of life, therefore, extending from the Silurian age to the 
present, has been comparatively short, may we not look for other 
cycles more remote than it, like the binary systems in the hea- 
vens far beyond our own, and to others remoter still, like the 
nebular worlds, which the science only of the present day has 
been able to resolve ? 








* See this Journal, vul. xxi. pp. 23, 24. 
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Art. IX.—1. History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. By Lorp Manon. 7 vols. Lon- 
don, 1854. 

. Memoirs of George Bubb Doddington. London, 1785. 

3. Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George Ill, from ori- 
ginal Family Documents. By the Duke or BuckinGHam. 
2 vols. London, 1853. 

. History of Party. By Grorce WincRove Cook. Lon- 
don, 1836. 

. The Extraordinary Black Book. 

. The Morality of Public Men. Two Letters to Lord Derby. 
Third edition. London, 1853. 

. The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli; a Biography. 
London, 1853. 

. The British Cabinet in 1853. London & Edinburgh, 1853. 


PROBABLY few great philosophic statesmen,—few men, that 
is, who had acted intimately in public affairs as well as contem- 
plated them from the closet,—ever quitted the stage without a 
feeling of profound discouragement. Whether successful or 
unsuccessful, as the world would deem them, a sense of sadness 
and disappointment seems to prevail over every other sentiment. 
They have attained so few of their objects,—they have fallen so 
far short of their ideal,—they have seen so much more than 
ordinary men of the dangers and difficulties of nations, and of 
the vices and meanness of public men. The work to be accom- 
plished is so great, and the workmen are so weak and so un- 
worthy,—the roads are so many, and the finger-posts so few. 
Not many Englishmen governed so long or so successfully as 
Sir Robert Peel, or set in such a halo of blessings and esteem ; 
yet, shortly before his death, he confessed that what he had seen 
and heard in public life had left upon his mind a prevalent im- 
pression of gloom and grief. Who ever succeeded so splendidly 
as Washington ? Who ever enjoyed to such a degree, and to the 
end, the confidence and gratitude of his country? “ Yet,” says 
Guizot, “ towards the close of his life, in the sweet and dignified 
retirement of Mount Vernon, something of lassitude and sadness 
hung about the mind of a man so serenely great,—a feeling, 
indeed, most natural at the termination of a long life spent in 
men’s concerns. Power is a heavy burden, and mankind a hard 
taskkmaster to him who struggles virtuously against their passions 
and their errors. Success itself cannot wipe out the sorrowful 
Impressions which originate in the conflict, and the weariness 
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contracted on the scene of action is prolonged even in the bosom 
of repose.” * 

“‘ Mirabeau, Barnave, Napoléon, La Fayette, morts dans leur 
lit ou sur l’échafaud, dans la patrie, ou dans lexil, & des jours 
trés éloignés et trés divers, sont tous morts avec un méme senti- 
ment, un sentiment profondément triste. Ils ont vu leurs espé- 
rances décues, leurs ceuvres détruites. Ils ont douté du succés 
de leur cause et de l’avenir. Le roi Louis Philippe a régné plus 
de dix-sept ans. J’ai eu lhonneur d’étre plus de onze ans son 
ministre. Si demain Dieu nous appelait a lui, quitterions-nous 
cette terre bien tranquilles sur le sort de notre patrie ?” t 

With these passages fresh in our recollection, we recently 
ventured, at the close of some long conversations with a retired 
philosopher and statesman, who, for many years, was the first 
minister of a great kingdom, to ask him the following question: 
—“ You have lived through some of the most interesting and 
troubled times of human history; you have studied men con- 
templatively, as well as acted with them and governed them ; 
you have long had the fate of your own country, and a portion 
of that of Europe, in your hands ;—what feeling is strongest in 
your mind as you look back and look forward—hope or despon- 
dency for your country and the world—contempt and disgust, 
or affection and esteem, for your fellow-men?” His reply was, 
as nearly as we can recall it, this :—“ I do not feel that my ex- 
perience of men has either disposed me to think worse of them, 
or indisposed me to serve them; nor, in spite of failures which I 
lament, of errors which I now see and acknowledge, and of the 
present gloomy aspect of affairs, do I despair of the future. On 
the contrary, I hope; I see glimpses of daylight; I see elements 
of rescue; I see even now faint dawnings of a better day. The 
truth I take to be this:—The march of Providence is so slow, 
and our desires are so impatient,—the work of progress is so 
immense, and our means of aiding it so feeble,—the life of hu- 
manity is so long, and the life of individual men so brief, that 
what we see is often only the ebb of the advancing wave ; and thus 
discouragement is our inevitable lot. It is only History that 
teaches ustohope. No! I feel no disgust, no despair; my para- 
mount feeling is simply asense of personal fatigue. I am weary 
of the journey and the strife. Ego, Hannibal, peto pacem.” 

Yet tle statesman who spoke thus had witnessed stranger 
catastrophes, had encountered deeper discomfitures, had steered 
through mirier ways, had witnessed more cruelty, more cowardice, 
more tergiversation, more corruption,—had seen more splendid 


ne 








* Sketch of the Life of Washington, by M. Guizot. 
t¢ De la Democratie en France, 1849. 
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glory tarnished, more gorgeous hopes frustrated, more brilliant 
promises belied, than any previous period of modern history 
could have displayed; but he was profoundly acquainted with 
the past annals of other countries as well as of his own; and 
one of the most unquestionable and encouraging facts which 
these annals bring out into day, is full of promise and of conso- 
lation, viz., the gradual improvement in the character of public 
men,—the higher standard of morality they set before them- 
selves,—and the far greater purity which the world exacts from 
them now than formerly. This is seldom perceivable from year 
to year—not always even from generation to generation—not 
always and at all times in every country—but no one who com- 
pares age with age will hesitate to record it as one of the great 
truths of history. And in no country does it stand out in such 
clear relief as in our own; and all will acknowledge, that no 
surer indication and no more powerful instrument of national 
improvement can exist, than the moral progress of the men to 
whom the national destinies are committed. 

We need not go so far back for comparison as the dark times 
of the Restoration, when a long period of storms and revolutions, 
of doing and undoing, of frantic violence in one extreme followed 
by frantic reaction in another, had prepared men to commit 
tergiversations with scanty scruple, and to witness them with 
scanty condemnation ; when the sword and the scaffold, long 
reckoned among the ordinary weapons of party warfare, had 
broken down the integrity of the timid, and worn away the sus- 
ceptibilities of those whom they had not dismayed; when skill 
in detecting and flexibility in availing themselves of the signs 
of the times, were the most essential qualities to every public 
man who wished either to maintain his position or his head ; 
when scarcely any statesman could afford to keep a conscience, 
and few indeed could boast of a conviction or a faith; when the 
English king was a pensioner of the French monarch, and when 
Parliamentary patriots, of high character and what was deemed 
stubborn virtue in those days, not to be behind-hand with the 
royal example, accepted from the same quarter pecuniary grati- 
fications, which, if not bribes for abandoning their duty, were at 
least ignominious wages for performing it; when even Algernon 
Sydney, it is sad to know, did not consider himself dishonoured 
by intriguing with a foreign enemy against the plots of a native 
traitor, and would have accepted the aid of a French despot to 
realize his dream of an English republic; and when, of all the 
friends of liberty, Lord William Russell and Lord Hollis alone 
seem clear from the charge of having tampered with these un- 
clean transactions. 

Nor will we pause even over the statesmen of the Revolution, 
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who were all deeply tainted with the same immorality, and 
might trace it in a great measure to the same fatal education. 
They assisted James II. through the main portion of his illegal 
oppressions; they deserted him when the Prince of Orange, 
whom some of them even had invited over, was safely landed 
with a formidable force; they professed the most unbounded 
loyalty up to the very moment of desertion; they were as un- 
faithful to their second as to their first allegiance, and intrigued 
with the expelled monarch while holding the seals of office under 
his successor. The Earl of Sunderland was about the worst of 
the set. This man, ambitious, covetous, cowardly, without 
principle and without conviction, but amply gifted with that 
sagacity and cunning which are qualities more valuable than 
genius in the times in which he lived, was Secretary of State 
under James II., and his most trusted counsellor. ‘To obtain 
power, he betrayed the liberties of his country to his sovereign, 
—to obtain money, he betrayed his sovereign to France,—to 
obtain immunity in the hour of danger, he betrayed the master 
whom he had encouraged in iniquity to the invader who came 
to avenge it. For along time he supported James in all his 
worst outrages on the constitution. He constantly communica- 
ted to the French ambassador any schemes of the Court which 
might be unwelcome or hostile to France, and stipulated to 
receive from Louis a pension of 25,000 crowns, on condition of 
preventing, if possible, the re-assembling of the English Parlia- 
ment. When James began to push his prerogative and his zeal 
for the Church of Rome to lengths which Sunderland deemed 
dangerous, that minister ventured timidly to warn and disap- 
prove, but finding that his credit was weakened by his modera- 
ting counsels, he made a desperate and successful effort to recover 
the position which was slipping from under him, by a public 
abjuration of Protestantism. He amassed vast sums of money 
by fines and forfeitures, as well as by the sale of places, titles, 
and pardons. When he was at the height of power, and enjoy- 
ing the most unbounded confidence of the King, he discovered 
at once the plan for placing the Prince of Orange on the throne, 
and the great probability of its success, He thought only of his 
own safety,—of the manifold sins by which he had been heaping 
up wrath against the day of wrath,—of the tremendous retribu- 
tion which awaited him in the event of a Protestant revolution— 
and he resolved, with little hesitation and with no scruple, to 
sell his present to his future master, and to do it in the most 
infamous and efficacious way. He opened negotiations with 
William through his wife and his wife’s lover, and he remained 
with James and used the influence he had obtained over him by 
obsequiousness and apostacy, to lull him into security and to 
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lead him into danger. When suspected and disgraced, he re- 
tired in safety, by half-persuading the credulous monarch that 
the infamy attributed to him was beyond human capability. 
The Revolution of 1688 took place, but did not terminate either 
his career or his intrigues. In a few years he acquired the 
entire confidence of even the shrewd and suspicious William, 
and held high offices about his Court, maintaining all the while 
a traitorous correspondence with St. Germains, certainly betray- 
ing James to William, probably betraying William to James 
also, but carrying on his intrigue with such dark ability, that to 
this day historians are in the dark as to which monarch he really 
intended to adhere to. Probably his only idea was to secure 
himself a pied-d-terre in either camp. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Carmarthen, while ministers 
and trusted ministers of William, kept up, for a time at least, 
treasonable intercourse with the banished sovereign; though the 
first had been one of the leading men in inviting the Prince of 
Orange to the throne, and was one of the most noble and be- 
loved statesmen of his day. Many others were implicated in the 
same dishonourable transactions, but on none have the treacheries 
of that shameless time left so deep a stain as on Marlborough— 
a stain which his after-glories rendered yet darker and more 
astounding. His, indeed, is one of the most singular and per- 
plexing characters in history. He was gifted with the most 
wonderful powers of fascination, both of mind and person. His 
manners were both dignified and winning, his external decorum 
unfailing, his courage serene and imperturbable, and his diplo- 
matic and military genius of the very highest order. His army 
was the best conducted and most “ respectable” in the world. 
He allowed no improprieties of behaviour;—he read prayers 
constantly to his troops, and would tolerate no swearing or licen- 
tious language. He was in all things a model of the to wpérov. 
His success, both asa general and an ambassador, has been rival- 
led by Wellington alone. Yet he seems to have had no one 
really estimable virtue in his character, and to have been devoid 
both of patriotism, of principle, and of shame, to a degree ab- 
solutely inconceivable. His sister was seduced by James II. 
He attached himself to that Prince, and gained his promotion 
by conniving at his family dishonour. He laid the foundation 
of his independence* by accepting money from the women whom 





* Marlborough’s love of money seems to have been insatiable. Here is a list 
of the offices and emoluments he at one time enjoyed, in addition to vast Parlia- 
mentary grants of cash and estates :— 

Plenipotentiary to the States, ; . , ° - £7,000 
General of the English forces, on Mr. How’s Establishment, . 5,000 
General in Flanders, on Mr. Brydge’s Establishment, . : 5,000 


Over, £17,000 
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his handsome person and fascinating manners induced to intrigue 
with him. He repaid the confidence and favour of the sovereign 
who had loaded him with benefits, by enticing him into danger 
and then deserting to the enemy, and endeavouring to carry 
over his whole army with him. He shortly after proceeded to 
betray the monarch whom he had thus mainly contributed to 
install, by intriguing with the monarch whom he had abandoned 
and dethroned ; and, not content with this infamy, which he 
shared with many contemporaries, he perpetrated another, which 
belongs to him alone: For the first and only time in our history, 
(we believe,) a British general communicated to the enemy the 
secret of a hostile expedition, which failed in consequence of this 
betrayal, and cost the lives of 800 men and their commander.* 
The iniquities of the leading politicians in the reign of Anne 
were at least as mean, if a degree less daring and gigantic. 
Parliamentary corruption was extensive and unblushing; the 
Speaker, himself bribed, was its official instrument. Intrigues 
for the restoration of the Pretender still continued among leaders 
of the Opposition and Ministers of the Crown alternately,— 
somewhat redeemed from their previous enormity by the fact 
that the weak Queen, in her hatred for her Hanoverian succes- 
sors, gave them a languid and fitful countenance. Ministers in- 
trigued against their colleagues, and used the passions of ladies 
of the bed-chamber as their tools. Harley and Bolingbroke un- 
dermined Marlborough and Godolphin, and then quarrelled with 
and plotted against each other; completing their “ scandalous 





Forward, £17,000 
Master of the Ordnance, ‘ : ; : é ; 3,000 
Travelling Charges as do., do., = ; ; = ; . 1,825 
Colonel of the Foot Guards, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ 2,000 


Pension, J : ° . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : 5,000 
From the States of Holland, as General of their Troops, J 10,000 
From foreign troops in English pay, sixpence in the pound, 15,000 
For keeping a Table, . : : : ; : ‘ ; 1,000 


£54,025 
The Duchess’s offices were,— 

Keeper of the Great and Home Parks, : £1500 
Mistress of the Robes, R ‘. ; F 1500 
Privy Purse, ; ; . . : 1500 
Groom of the Stole, (!!) . ° : : 3000 
Pension out of the Privy Purse, . ‘ ; 2000 

£9500 

One contemporary says, that the Duke and Duchess between them had £90,000 
a-year of salary. 

* Marlborough continued his double treachery to the last. In 1713, we find 
him professing the most unbounded devotion to both monarchs elect,—the Elector 
of Hanover and the Pretender. In 1715, while Commander-in-Chief of the Bri- 
tish army, and a Member (though a neglected one) of the Cabinet, he sent a sum 
of money to the Pretender, which served to aid him in raising troops for the 
rebellion of that year.—Lord Mahon. se 
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chronicle” by deceiving their allies, and entering into clandestine 
negotiations with their enemies; throwing away, for the mere 
purpose of maintaining themselves in office, the fruit of all the 
splendid and matchless victories of Marlborough; and termi- 
nating the most glorious war which this country had ever waged, 
by the most disgraceful treaty she had ever signed! Well might 
Macaulay write,— Among those politicians who, from the Re- 
storation to the accession of the House of Hanover, were at the 
head of the great parties in the state, very few can be named 
whose reputation is not stained by what in our age would be 
called gross perfidy and corruption. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the most unprincipled public men who have 
taken part in affairs within our memory would, if tried by the 
standard which was in fashion during the latter part of the 17th 
century, deserve to be regarded as scrupulous and disinterested.” 

With the undisputed succession and the consolidated power 
of the House of Hanover came in a new era of statesmanship,— 
a period of modified and somewhat amended morality,—of miti- 
gated if not of meaner passions. ‘The stakes played for were less 
high,—the feelings excited by the game less virulent and intense, 
—the laws of the game more moderate and decent, as well as 
better observed. ‘The matters involved in the strife of politi- 
cians were henceforth the change of Cabinets, not of dynasties ; 
the legislation, not the liberties, of an empire; the retention of 
power, not the preservation of life. Since 1714 no British 
statesman has run any risk of losing his head: even the im- 
peachment of Oxford, whom we now know to have been a trai- 
tor, fell through; even Bolingbroke was pardoned. Impeach- 
ment is still occasionally threatened, and has once or twice been 
voted; but no punishment has ever followed. Intrigues, too, 
became less desperate, public profligacy less shameless, party 
warfare somewhat less acrimonious, But this was a gradual 
change, and at first not a rapid one. About the same period 
also the conditions and the arena of statesmanship became some- 
what altered. With the repeal of the Triennial Act began that 
supremacy of the House of Commons over its two co-ordinate 
powers which has ever since been growing more decided and 
more confirmed. Walpole was, we believe, the first Prime Mi- 
nister who ever sat in the lower House,—certainly the first who 
ever remained there by calculation and from choice. He was in 
office for nearly forty years, and was First Lord ef the Treasury 
for twenty-one. He, too, consolidated and systematized that 
system of Parliamentary management which remained in prac- 
tice for upwards of a century. He was the first Premier who 
held nearly the same position both with regard to the Court, the 
Cabinet, and the House of Commons, as Premiers of our day 
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hold. With his accession to power, therefore, we may fairly 
commence our comparison of the present with the past. And, 
as we proceed, we shall find the improvement which we have as- 
serted to consist in four principal points,—far greater pecuniary 
purity ;* more scrupulous observance of party honour and con- 
sistency ; less animosity and more decency in the conduct of po- 
litical hostility ;— and a higher sense of public duty, with a more 
comprehensive view of public interests and requirements, 

Walpole was beyond question the most eminent, the ablest, 
and the most successful statesman of his day. Of all who acted 
prominently in that time he was, though by no means brilliant, 
yet certainly the man of the soundest judgment, the clearest 
head, the fewest prejudices, and the mildest passions. His ambi- 
tion only was excessive and insatiable. He was, as Hume well 
says, “ moderate in exercising power, no‘ equitable in engrossing 
it.” He was in private life, and on the whole in public life too, 
aman of loyalty and honour. He understood the interests of 
his country wonderfully well, and served them with a rare fide- 
lity—for his age. He understood the interests of his ambition 
still better, and served them still more faithfully. He was, with 
the exception perhaps of his brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, 
the most respectable statesman of that barren period. He was 
also the most clement and forbearing towards his adversaries. 
From his conduct and his sufferings,—from the things he did 
not scruple to do, and the hostility he was compelled to endure, 
we may, therefore, gain a very fair picture of the public morality 
of one hundred and thirty years ago,—of the language which it 
was thought decent to use,—of the charges which it was not 
shameful to make,—of the conduct which it was not infamous to 
pursue. 

Walpole entered life as a Whig, and remained a Whig anda 
leader of the Whigs till his death, during a time when the ques- 
tions and feelings which divided Whigs and Tories were far 


* During the reign of Triennial Parliaments, from 1694-1716, corruption seems 
to have been rife and general. Burnet admits that King William was obliged to 
sanction it, though most unwillingly. Some scandalous transactions were brought 
to light; numbers as scandalous must have remained unknown. Several members 
of the House of Commons were detected in a system of false endorsements of Ex- 
chequer Bills. Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, accepted a bribe of £1000 from the 
city of London, and, indeed, was himself for some time the person who managed 
the bribing of the members. The Secretary of the Treasury, too, was sent to the 
Tower for (being faund out in) a similar offence. 

+ Strange freedom of language was tolerated in those days. Walpole “ wanted 
words to express the villany of the late Frenchified Ministry.” Stanhope said, 
“he wondered that men who were guilty of such enormous crimes (as the gentle- 
men opposite) had still the audaciousness to appear in the public streets.”’ Another 
member, whose name is not recorded, made some most malignant observations 00 
the recent increase in the salaries of the Judges, which, he said, “ were for services 
not rendered but expected !” 
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fairly 
And, § more important and more virulent than now. He early became 
e as- fa great favourite with the King. When his immediate chief 
niary f and friend Lord Townshend was dismissed by Stanhope, Wal- 
con- § pole resigned along with him, in spite of royal entreaties that he 
f po- § would remain ; but promised that he would offer no factious op- 
more § position. Yet he at once allied himself with the most violent 

Jacobites and Tories, with Wyndham and Shippen at their 
blest, § head, to thwart every measure of the administration of which he 
acted ff had been a member,—measures even which he was known to ap- 
liant, § prove,—measures of which he had himself been the originator. 
arest J The Schism Bill,—an infamous law against Dissenters, forbid- 
imbi- § ding them even to educate their children,—which he had opposed 
well § and denounced with the most vehement and righteous indigna- 
ssing J tio when proposed,—Stanhope proposed to repeal: Walpole 
> too, Hroted against the proposal. He,—a practical statesman,—in- 
sts of § veighed against a standing army, and proposed its reduction to 
fide- 912,000 men, when one rebellion had been just with difficulty 
ition B quelled, when another was known to be imminent, and when in- 
with J vasion was hourly expected. He did not even scruple to oppose 
hend, §the annual Mutiny Bill—without which, as he well knew, no 
e was Barmy could be held together for a month. And finally, he who 
aries. §was the most vehement of Lord Oxford’s denouncers, and the 
e did §chairman of the committee for preparing his impeachment, two 
dure, fyears afterwards—nothing being changed except his own Mini- 
rality Bsterial position—joined the Tories in a skilful and successful 
ich it Bintrigue for procuring Oxford’s acquittal. “In short, in looking 
is not # through our Parliamentary annals, (says Lord Mahon,) I scarcely 
jus to Bknow where to find any parallel of coalitions so unnatural, or of 
opposition so factious.” 

Charges of malversation and peculation were among the com- 
nonest party weapons in those days ; and public men voted upon 
them, as they used to vote on controverted elections, not with 
any reference to evidence, but solely to the party opinions of the 
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: seems Maccused and the accuser. Marlborough, Stanhope, and Towns- 
—_ hend had all been charged with crimes of this sort, without the 
eaters tadow of foundation. Nay, Walpole himself at the commence- 
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ment of his career had been expelled the House of Commons, 
and committed to the Tower on a similar charge of the blackest 
lye—groundless, but not the less successful on that account; 
and on his fall from power a similar accusation was again brought 
forward, but totally failed. Yet when Shippen, the Jacobite 
kader, out of pure spite, made a charge of embezzlement against 
lord Cadogan,—oue of Walpole’s late colleagues,—Walpole did 
not think it unworthy of him to support the attack with such 
vehemence that it ended in violent hemorrhage, which compelled 
him to leave the House. 
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Yet on the whole, compared with his contemporaries, Walpole 
was clement and forgiving. He submitted to be bullied and 
thwarted by opponents of whose treasonable practices he was 
well aware, and whose lives and liberties were sometimes in his 
power. He bandied hard words with them, but he never menaced 
them with criminal prosecution. He was inexorable to colleagues 
who opposed him,—placable towards open enemies. He even 
protected Sunderland, and endeavoured to protect Aislabie, 
when their connexion with the South Sea delinquencies had ex- 
posed them to popular vengeance. He was essentially a mill: 
tempered and good-natured Minister. Yet language like the 
following seems to have been common and “ Parliamentary,” 
both with him and his antagonists. When Sir William Wynd- 
ham and his party seceded in a body, Walpole answered the final 
speech of that leader thus :— 

“The gentleman who is now the mouth of this faction was 
looked upon as the head of those traitors who, twenty-five years 
ago, conspired the destruction of their country and of the royal 
family, to put a Papist pretender on the throne. He was seized 
by the vigilance of the then Government, and pardoned by its 
clemency ; but all the use he has ungratefully made of that cle 
mency has been to qualify himself according to law, that he and 
his party may some time or other have an opportunity to over- 
throw alllaw. . . . . They went off lke traitors as they 
were, Sir; but their retreat had not the detestable effect they 
wished, and therefore they returned. Ever since, Sir, they have 
persevered in the same treasonable intention of serving that in- 
terest by distressing the Government.” 

Walpole had long been accustomed to the terms “ corrupt 
tyrant,” “wicked Minister,” and other similar amenities, and 
seemed to care little for them. The attack made against him at 
the close of his career by the union of all whom he had opposed, 
and all whom he had dismissed, and all whom he had disap- 
pointed, is for its unmeasured and unscrupulous invective one of 
the least reputable passages in our Parliamentary history. The 
language held by Pitt,—a gentleman and a man of character,— 
may be taken as a mild specimen. 

“The Minister who neglects any just opportunity of promot- 
ing the power and increasing the wealth of his country, is to be 
considered as an enemy to his fellow-subjects; but what censure 
is to be passed on him who betrays that army to a defeat by 
which victory might be obtained ; impoverishes the nation whose 
affairs he is entrusted to transact, by those expeditions which 
might enrich it ; who levies armies only to be exposed to pest 
lence, and compels them to perish in sight of their enemies with- 
out molesting them? It cannot surely be denied that such con- 
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duct may justly produce a censure more severe than that which 
is intended by this motion; and that he who has doomed thou- 
sands to the grave,—who has co-operated with foreign powers 
against his country,—who has protected its enemies and dis- 
honoured its arms, should be deprived not only of his honours, 
but of his life; that he should at least be stripped of those riches 
which he has amassed during a long series of prosperous wicked- 
ness, and not be barely hindered from making new acquisitions, 
and increasing his wealth by multiplying his crimes.”* 

It is curious matter for reflection how often during the de- 
livery of a similar harangue in our day, the orator would have 
been called to order by the Speaker, or how long the House 
would have endured such outrageous personalities. Walpole’s 
own speech in reply was not far behind-hand with the assault. He 
divided his assailants into three classes—the Tories, the Boys, 
and the Patriots. The Tories, he said, he could forgive; “ but 
can it be fitting in them (he asked) who have divided the public 
opinion of the nation, to share it with those who now appear as 
their competitors?—with the men of yesterday, the boys in 
politics, who would be absolutely contemptible, did not their 
audacity render them detestable! with the mock patriots, whose 
practices and professions prove their malignity. . . . . . 
Patriot ! Sir—why, patriots spring up like mushrooms; I could 
raise fifty of them within four-and-twenty hours; I have raised 
many of them in one night. It is but refusing to justify an 





* It does not appear that Walpole himself was dishonest or corrupt, in the 
sense of unfairly and secretly enriching himself, or applying to his own purposes 
any portion of the public money. His enemies, who were both virulent and un- 
scrupulous, could make good no charge of the kind against him, But he was 
somewhat too much both of a pluralist and a nepotist for the notions of our time. 
We have seen the lucrative posts monopolized by Marlborough: Walpole was not 
quite so bad. Here is a list of places held by him and his sons :— 

Per annum. 


Sir Robert Walpole, . 1721, First Lord of the Treasury, - £7000 


1725 Ranger of Richmond Park, (with 

em ” ‘ — survivorship to his son,) 

” = 5 1739, Auditor of the Exchequer, . : 7000 
Robert Walpole, jun., 1721, Clerk of the Pells, . ' . 3000 
E. Walpole, ‘ - 1727, Clerk of Exchequer Pleas, . . 400 

e  « . ‘ » Secretary to the Treasury, . , 


ee ae . . a Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, . 
aoe S. Walgete 1721, Collectors of the Port of London, . 2000 


Jointly, . 


Horace Walpole, ; 1737, Usher of the Exchequer, . , 2000 
” Comptroller of the Great Roll, and ) 
id Sed : 1738, Clerk of Foreign Estreats, ; § 500 


The joint income of all these places, many of them mere sinecures, long since 
abolished, must have amounted to upwards of £25,000 a-year. On retiring Sir 
— accepted a pension of £4000 a-year, to which, indeed, his long services fairly 
entitled him, 
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unreasonable or an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot! [ 
have never been afraid of making patriots; but I disdain and 
defy all their efforts. Their pretended virtue springs from per- 
sonal malice, and from disappointed ambition. There is nota 
man among them whose particular aim I am not able to ascer- 
tain, and from what motive he has entered into the lists of 
opposition.” 

From all the outrageous accusations brought against him we 
may safely pronounce him fairly acquitted, since a committee com- 
posed almost entirely of his enemies was unable after long labour 
to substantiate any of them. But of other faults, though not urged 
against him in his own days, we must pronounce him guilty.* 
He had rarely nerve enough to run counter to popular clamow, 
or to encounter vehement opposition when merely the interests 
of patriotism and justice commanded him to stand firm, Thus, 
he was a sincere advocate for relieving Dissenters from their 
cruel disabilities, and had often promised to do so. Yet so much 
did he dread to arouse the bigotry of the High Church party, 
whose violence he had once experienced, that he not only repeat- 
edly put off the entreaties of the Nonconformists that he would 
bring forward their claims, buton at least two occasions jgined with 
his antagonists, the High Tories, to defeat those claims—right- 
eous as he acknowledged them to be. ‘The excise bill he aban- 
doned, as soon as the ignorant popular outcry against it became 
formidable, though maintaining it to be a wise and just scheme, 
and one that would have turned out very serviceable to the 
State. His conduct with regard to the Spanish war was still 
more indefensible. The people clamoured for it; their passions 
were aroused; the opposition made unscrupulous use of the 
excitement; some of his own colleagues were against him ; his 
tenure of office was at stake ;—so, though he knew the war to 
be unjust and noxious, and the popular feeling to be altogether 
unwarrantable, he preferred a great crime and an unpatriotic 
act, to abandoning the reins of power. He declared war. The 
populace rang the bells and made the wildest public rejoicings. 





* Lord Mahon cites a curious specimen of the morals of the day. Horace 
Walpole, inveighing against Keene, Bishop of Chester, says,—‘ My father gave 
him a living of £700 a-year to marry one of his natural daughters : he took the 
licing, and my father dying soon after, he dispensed himself from taking the wife; 
but was so generous as to give her very near one year’s income of the living.’ I 
do not now inquire whether this accusation of Keene may not be unduly heightened. 
But I ask, can there be any stronger proof of a low tone of public morals than 
that Sir Robert should employ Crown livings as portions for his illegitimate 
daughters, and that his son should tell the story as bearing hard upon the Bishop, 
but without the smallest idea that it was also most discreditable to the Minister.”— 
History of England, iii, 158. 
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“Let them ring the bells now (muttered Walpole) ; they will 
wring their hands before long!” * 

The transactions that followed Walpole’s overthrow, afford a 
good specimen of the low standard of party honour at the time. 
They were marked by a double treachery. He was driven from 
ower by a combination between the Tories and the discontented 
Whigs—the patriots, as Walpole called them—led by Pulteney. 
During the thickest of the fight, however, a negotiation was 
entered into between Pulteney and some of Walpole’s colleagues, 
with Newcastle at the head,f by which Walpole was to be aban- 
doned, on condition that the whole Ministry should not be upset. 
Newcastle threw over Walpole, and Pulteney threw over the 
Tories and the Patriots. Both were furious, and with reason. 
A sort of coalition Ministry was formed; but Newcastle and 
Pulteney soon quarrelled. Pulteney’s friends were slighted, 
and when he remonstrated, the Duke told him cooily, that “the 
king had now another shop to go to!” Pulteney in disgust 
retired, and “ hid his head in the coronet” of the Earl of Bath. 

From 1742 to 1757, from the fall of Walpole till the cele- 
brated Ministry of the first Pitt, the Pelhams were in power— 
at first divided, afterwards supreme. Henry Pelham was a man of 
small calibre, of timid and peevish temper, but of good sense and 
industrious business habits; Lord Mahon calls him “ Walpole 
in miniature.” He was skilful and prudent, but his talents were 
very limited. His brother, the Duke of Newcastle, was proba- 
bly the greatest fool who ever held high office in this country. 
Yet by dint of concentrated love of power, of resolution to do 
anything to retain and increase it, by perfidy, by intrigue, by 
Parliamentary corruption, he contrived to remain Minister for 
nearly thirty years, and Premier for nearly ten. Every one of 
his contemporaries ridiculed and satirized him. Lord Hervey 
said, “ he did nothing with as much hurry and agitation as if 
he were doing everything.” Lord Wilmington described him 
as “ having lost half an hour in the morning, and running after 
it all day without being able to catch it.” Lord Waldegrave 


* One of the most curious specimens of the lax morality of those times is 
brought forward by Lord Mahon, (iii. 33.) It appears that Walpole himself, the 
Minister of two monarchs of the House of Brunswick, the Whig par excellence, 
the trusted friend of the king, when he found himself in danger, actually made 
orertures to the Pretender, “ declaring his secret attachment and promising his 
zealous services ;”—and that he did this in order to persuade James to induce the 
Tories to give him their votes in the approaching struggle! This was in 1740. 
The judicious and cautious answer of James is preserved among the Walpole 
papers, indorsed in Sir Robert’s own hand. 

+ This compact was the more scandalous, because the most vehement attacks on 
Walpole were based upon the misfortunes of the war, to which he was known to 
have been opposed, with the conduct of which he had nothing to do, and which 
was managed entirely by Newcastle himself. 
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says, “his character is full of inconsistencies; he would be 
thought very singular who differed as much from the rest of the 
world as the Duke differs from himself. Hear him speak in 
Parliament, his manner is ungraceful, his language barbarous, 
his reasoning inconclusive. At the same time he labours through 
the confusion of a debate without the least distrust of his own 
abilities; fights boldly in the dark; and never gives up a cause,” 
The period of his ascendency is one of the most ignoble in our 
Cabinet annals. The king intrigued against his ministers, and 
entreated his grandson’s tutor to rescue him from “ these scoun- 
drels.”* The Ministers intrigued against each other. They even 
spoke against each other in the House. Henry Fox, when one of 
the Lords of the Treasury, engaged to smash the Secretary of 
State, Sir Thomas Robinson. Pitt, Paymaster of the Forces, 
undertook to silence the Solicitor-General Murray. When he 
had succeeded in that feat, he attacked Newcastle himself, and 
thundered from the Treasury Bench against the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The Duke saw the necessity of conciliating one 
at least of his powerful insubordinate subordinates. He offered 
Fox the post of Secretary of State. Fox accepted, but asked 
for the management of the secret service fund, then used for 
purchasing votes. “I shall keep that for myself,” said the 
Duke. “ But,” said Fox, “ I must know how it is employed.” 
“ No,” replied Newcastle, “ my brother never disclosed to any 
ene what he did with the money, nor will I.” “ But,” urged 
the unhappy Secretary, “how then can I lead the House of 
Commons. J/ow shall I be able to talk to members, without 
knowing who have received gratifications? And who is to noni- 
nate to places?” “ Oh! I myself,” answered the Duke. “ And 
how are the vacant boroughs to be disposed of?” Don’t give 
yourself any anxiety about that: I have settled it all.” Even 
Fox could not stand this treatment, and declined the Seals, but 
remained in the Ministry. Newcastle then tried Pitt, but with 
no better success, He returned to Fox, offered him _ better 
terms, and succeeded ;—and Pitt and Fox became rivals for life, 
as their more celebrated sons were after them.f 

If Walpole was the most “ respectable” minister of the 18th 
century, Pitt was incomparably the grandest. He was in all 
things a man of magnificent proportions—noble to the core—a 
sincere and energetic patriot. His advent to power brought 
about a complete change in the spirit and fortunes of the nation, 
raised it from despondency to the height of elation, from the 
depth of degradation to the summit of glory. Before he took 


* Lord Waldegrave’s Memoir. 
+ Those who wish to have a full idea of the low and shabby intrigues of this 
period should go through the wearisome task of reading Doddington’s iary. 
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the helm we were insulted by France and Spain with impunity, 
and lost Minorca from want of energy to succour it; thirteen 
English ships retired before twelve French ones. Before he 
had been three years at the helm we had conquered all our 
enemies, and added Canada and several West Indian islands to 
our dominions. We were so uniformly and so promptly vic- 
torious, that our foes, wherever they met us, expected to be 
defeated, and were in consequence so easily routed that, as some 
one said, “ it became almost as discreditable to beat a French- 
man as to beat a woman.” This, without exaggeration, might 
be said to be all Pitt’s doing. Me infused his own daring and 
indomitable spirit into every branch of the service, every soldier 
in the army, every sailor in the fleet. Colonel Barré declared 
years afterwards, when William Pitt had become Lord Chat- 
ham, that “no man ever entered the Earl’s closet who did not 
feel himself braver on his return than when he went in.” Pitt, 
too, had other merits, as signal as, in those days, they were 
rare, In an age of low and unscrupulous corruption, he, though 
poor, was ostentatiously pure and delicate in all pecuniary 
transactions. When Paymaster of the Forces he refused all 
the usual but very questionable perquisites of the office, amount- 
ing to above £6000 a-year, and contented himself with his sim- 
ple salary. In an age when notions of party honour were 
deplorably lax and vacillating, Pitt, though inordinately ambi- 
tious, long consented to waive his just claims, lest by pressing 
them against the known dislike of the king, he might embarrass 
or injure the prospects of his party. In an age of general 
cowardice and truckling, both to royal prejudice and popular 
passion, Pitt, though fond of popularity, and owing his power 
to his popularity alone, had the courage and the manly justice 
to hazard and to sacrifice that popularity in order to save an 
innocent victim from a furious people. When the wretched 
Ministry of the day immolated Admiral Byng to an unreasonable 
and unrighteous clamour, Pitt was one of the very few who 
stood boldly forward both in the House of Commons and in the 
royal closet to recommend mercy. Yet even this statesman, 
high-minded and generous as he was, did many things which in 
our times sound very culpable, and which would be scarcely 
defensible in any times; and habitually used language which in 
our times no conjuncture would be considered serious enough 
to justify. He called Lord Carteret “ wicked minister,” “ exe- 
crable minister,” “ infamous minister, who seemed to have drunk 
of the potion which, poets said, made men forget their country,” 
—with sixteen thousand Hanoverians as his placemen, and no 
other party,”—adding, “ If he were present I would say ten 
times more.” In the same debate, two other members were 
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even more intemperate in their phrases, and Yorke, in his jour- 
nal, declares that ‘ the scene could be compared to nothing but 
a tumultuous Polish Diet.” Pitt’s invectives against Newcastle 
were scarcely less unmeasured, and far better deserved than 
those he had formerly levelled against Walpole and Granville, 
Indeed the violence of his language, and his insolent treatment 
of opponents, was the greatest blot upon his character.* He 
was always vehement—rarely factious. On two occasions he 
refused to join his party in assailing the ministry, not because 
he thought the Ministry right, but because he thought it for the 
interests of his country that their hands should not be weakened, 
On another occasion, however, when his associates insisted upon 
opposing a vote for the payment of British troops employed in 
Flanders, Pitt, after vainly endeavouring to dissuade them from 
pursuing such an unjust and unpatriotic course, unhappily con- 
sented to give a silent vote against. his convictions. Walpole, 
whom he had always opposed and abused as the worst of men, 
he afterwards spoke of as a great and wise minister, whom he 
repented having factiously thwarted. Yet he had done his best 
to bring about his impeachment. But this was not the worst. 
It is painful to find this young patriot, just before Walpole’s fall, 

opening a negotiation with the man on whom for years he had 
lavished all the abusive epithets in his vocabulary, and offering 
to screen him from prosecution if he would use his influence with 
the King in favour of Pitt and his friends. It is more painful 
still to find him, when this overture had been rejected, resuming 
all the fierceness of his old hostility, the loudest and foremost of 
those who clamoured for vengeance on the fallen Minister, and 
supporting the shameful proposal of a Bill of Indemnity for all 
who would give evidence against him. In truth, his course was 
by no means always consistent. No man had out of office been 
more fierce or resolute against continental subsidies, or against 
our implication in Hanoverian politics. Yet he afterwards, in 
office, declared that “ Hanover ought to be as dear to us as 
TIampshire,”f and he lavished subsidies as no previous Minister 





* The sort of amenities which public men in those days permitted themselves 
in Parliament in speaking of their adversaries, both in and out of the House, may 
be inferred from the expressions used in reference to Wilkes by a Bishop and a 
Secretary of State—both, it must be allowed, rather intemperate politicians. 
Warburton declared, “ that the blackest fiends in hell would disdain to keep com- 
pany with Wilkes’ *_and then asked pardon of Satan for comparing them toge- 
ther! Pitt says, “ The author of these Essays does not deserve to be ranked 
among the human species ; he is the blasphemer of his God, and the libeller of his 
King.” The Letters of Junius, too, are a disgrace to the age; for concentrated 
malignity, reckless and universal hostility, and unmeasured ferocity of language, 
they are probably unexampled in any literature. 

+ It must be allowed, however, that cireumstances had somewhat changed 
when he made the latter declaration. George II. was then threatened with the 
loss of his Electorate, because of the war which he waged as King of England. 
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had dared to do. It is somewhat startling, too, to find him 
coalescing with the Duke of Newcastle, after he had refused to 
share office with him, and though no man was more profoundly 
convinced both of his corruption and his incapacity. No coali- 
tion of recent days seems at first sight more monstrous, and in 
our time it would scarcely have been possible. But there was 
great excuse for it. Pitt felt and said, “ My Lord, I believe 
that I can save the country, and I am sure no one else can.” 
He was anxious to be at the helm, from motives of the purest 
and noblest ambition. He had tried to rule alone, and had 
found it impossible to maintain himself. Though the most po- 
pular man in the kingdom, and having the intellectual and moral 
command of the House of Commons to a degree unexampled 
either before or since, he could not make head against the hosti- 
lity of the Court and the immense Parliamentary interest of 
Newcastle. He had the country to back him, but scarcely any 
party ; and the country alone he found was not sufficient. He 
therefore joined the imbecile and veteran intriguer on terms 
which were at least disinterested, if not highly honourable. 
Newcastle kept the treasury and the patronage; Pitt was Secre- 
tary of State, and leader of the House of Commons, with the 
sole direction of the war and of foreign affairs, Pitt had the 
power—Newcastle the plums of office. Or, as a contemporary 
expressed it, ‘Pitt pip everything; the Duke GAVE every- 
thing ;” "yet from this strange union sprung a ministry “ as 
strong at home as that of Pelham, as successful abroad as that 
of Godolphin,”*—the most glorious administration probably that 
England has ever known. 

The period which elapsed from the fall of this Ministry to 
1785—from the supremacy of the father to the advent of the 
son—was one which may afford considerable interest to those 
who love to trace the change in the personnel and the principles 
of parties, but is not one of much satisfaction to the patriot. It 
was a succession of short and feeble ministries—a perfect chaos 
of changes and intrigues. The Whig reign had ended. The 
Tory reign had recommenced. Its inauguration was signalized 
by two features. Corruption never was so desperate ; libelling 
never was so fierce. ‘The ministry of Bute had a vast inferiority 
of talent, a still vaster inferiority of numbers. The majority 
which sanctioned the discreditable peace of Paris had to be actu- 
ally bought, vote by vote, with hard cash. Fox did the busi- 
ness. He had been ver 'y poor; his character was already partly 
damaged, and he was made Paymaster of the Forces for the ex- 





* Macaulay. 
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press purpose of managing the dirty work of corruption.* It 
was necessary, too, to damage Pitt’s reputation. On his retire- 
ment he had accepted a pension and a peerage—no man ever 
deserved them more. But he was instantly assailed by all the 
blackest charges. He had sold his country. He had tarnished 
his fame. All the venal venom of literary bravos was let loose 
upon him, The press swarmed with the most malignant libels, 
which were ordered by Court authority and paid for with the 
public money. Indeed, the number and ferocity of the slanders 
and personalities on nearly all statesmen was the predominant 
characteristic of the time. It may be called the Acr or JuNIvs. 
That celebrated writer—whoever he may have been—stands at 
the head—facile princeps—of that large class of political assassins 
whose fame, like that of Red Indians, is estimated by the scalps 
of their victims. Wiikes was before him; Tooke came after 
him ; but neither were fit to hold a candle to him. His genius, 
his knowledge, his secret means of information, his veliement 
and pointed style, his unsparing and apparently impartial fero- 
city, his unscrupulous, ungentlemanly and savage personalities, 
and it must be added, the amount of truth which both winged 
and barbed his arrows,—made him the most formidable public 
writer who ever held public men in awe. One good thing he 
certainly effected. He emancipated the Press from any fetters 
but those of public opinion and general taste. Since his day, 
no man has feared to criticise men and measures in the tone of 
most unbounded freedom. After him the use of initials (for- 
merly universal) was entirely abandoned. But we paid a heavy 
price for this emancipation in the savagery and malignity which 
he—not introduced indeed, but—established in political war- 
fare. 

After this weary period the ministry of Lord North affords 
real refreshment to the historical student. Not that it was spe- 





* The prices given for a single vote, ranged, it is said, from £200 upwards. 
£25,000 were thus paid away in a single morning. Intimidation (says Macau- 
lay) was tried as well as corruption. The Duke of Devonshire was dismissed 
with flagrant insult. As nothing was too high for the revenge of the Court, so 
nothing was too low. A persecution, such as had never been known before, and 
has never been known since, raged in every public department. Humble and 
laborious clerks were deprived of their bread, not because they had neglected their 
duty, not because they had taken an active part against the Ministry, but merely 
because they had owed their situations to some nobleman or gentleman who was 
against the Peace. ‘The proscription extended to door-keepers, to tide-waiters, to 
gaugers. One poor man to whom a pension had been given for his gallantry ina 
fight with smugglers, was deprived of it because he had been befriended by the 
Duke of Grafton. An aged widow, who, on account of her husband’s services in 
the navy, had been made housekeeper to a public office, was dismissed from her 
situation, because it was imagined that she was distantly connected by marriage 
with the Cavendish family.” By such means a majority approving of the Peace 
was procured, of 319 to 65, 
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cially pure; for that of Lord Rockingham had been far purer. 
Not that it was peculiarly honourable or successful to the coun- 
try; for it witnessed our unhappy war with America, and the 
loss of a most valuable portion of our empire. Not that sound 
constitutional principles made any great advance during Lord 
North’s administration ; on the contrary, Lord North was more 
guilty than most men in sacrificing his own opinions to the pre- 
judices and passions of the monarch, and carried so far his sub- 
mission to royal influence, that the House of Commons, in spite 
of his opposition, carried their celebrated resolution, that “ the 
power of the Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” Not even that party consistency became much 
more general and settled during his tenure of office ; on the con- 
trary, we find several signal instances of change and tergiversa- 
tion; and he himself shortly after his first retirement, set the ex- 
ample of probably the most questionable “ coalition” in our 
modern annals, But his administration had two pleasing fea- 
tures: it introduced a gentler and less acrimonious tone into 
public strife, and it witnessed the first efforts of that purer and 
nobler race of statesmen whom in our youth we were accustomed 
to listen to with reverence and admiration. Charles James Fox 
and Edmund Burke came upon the stage, and William Pitt 
just appeared above the horizon. Lord North’s genial character 
and imperturbable good humour were real blessings in his day. 
They did not indeed disarm, but they softened his merciless 
assailants. For years, with little aid, he carried on the contest 
against Burke, Barré, Dunning, Fox, Saville, and sometimes 
Pitt, with a courage, energy, spirit, and jocularity which was 
charming to behold.* He listened to their thundering denun- 
ciations—made more vehement and more stinging by the con- 
stant failure of his military enterprises—with coolness always, 
with sleepiness often.f It was easier for him to keep in office 





* Senators were not always very polished in their language in those days, and 
sometimes pushed invective even to vulgarity. There had been much of this one 
night, and Lord North rose to deprecate the too great readiness to give and take 
offence. “ One member, for example, (lie said,) called me ‘that thing called a Mi- 
nister !’? Now, to be sure, (he continued, patting his portly sides,) I am a ¢ thing ;’ 
when therefore the gentleman called me ‘a thing,’ he said what was true, and I 
could not be angry with him. But when he added ‘that thing called a Minister,’ 
he called me that thing which of all others he himself most wished to be,—and there- 
fore (said Lord North) I took it as a compliment.” 

+ A prosing old sailor, well known for his lengthy orations, having risen to speak 
on an Admiralty question, Lord North said to one of his supporters : “ Now, 
will give us a history of all the naval battles from that of Salamis to that of last 
year ; I shall take a nap—wake me when he gets near our own time.” After an 
hour’s infliction the friend nudged Lord North. “ My Lord, my Lord, wake up, 
he has got to the battles of Van Tromp.” Oh dear!” (said the sleepy minister,) 
* you’ve waked me a hundred years too soon !” 
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than to keep awake, except when Burke startled him with some 
scandalous false quantity ;*—and when finally driven from power 
by an irresistible combination of misfortunes and of foes, he re- 
tired with the politest of bows and the most benevolent of smiles. 
His antagonists had collected for a grand battle; Lord North 
rose in his place, and declared the administration at an end. 
Of course, the House adjourned immediately. It was an aw- 
fully wet night, and in those days cabs were not ; the members, 
expecting a prolonged debate, had ordered their carriages at one 
or two o'clock in the morning; and Lord North, as he passed 
through the baffled and imprisoned crowd of his opponents to 
his own chariot, bowed to them right and left, saying, ‘“‘ Adieu, 
gentlemen, you see it is an excellent thing to be in the secret !” 

We now emerge into a purer and clearer atmosphere, Fac- 
tious opposition and factious manceuvres we still unhappily meet 
with from time to time, and we fear we always shall, as long 
as Parliamentary warfare exists, when public excitement rises 
high. Violent and unwarrantable language still occasionally 
disfigures our debates; and changes of opinion and of party con- 
nexion are by no means unfrequent, indeed, become almost more 
so as we get nearer our own day. But faction becomes less mis- 
chievous and shameless; invectives more measured and decorous ; 
unfounded accusations—unless where Irish members are con- 
cerned—less common and less malignant, and inconsistencies and 
tergiversations more generally defensible on the ground of altered 
circumstances or honestly modified opinions. The three great 
statesmen we have just named were all more or less guilty on all 
counts of this indictment, yet their advent into public life marked 
the dawn of a better day. We may grieve over several things 
they did, we may regret much of the language which they 
thought themselves justified in using, but, on the whole, we feel 
proud both of their genius and their character. Even their con- 
temporary, Sheridan, though unstable and unprincipled in private 
life, was, on the whole, steady and consistent in his public course. 
It is curious that Burke, Fox, and Pitt, all changed sides. Fox, 
the leader of the modern Whigs, entered life a ‘Tory, and at first 
distinguished himself as a violent one. Pitt and Burke began as 


* Burke was very inaccurate, and Lord North had a very sensitive ear. One 
night when he was napping, Burke stopped in his speech, and pointed at the Mi- 
nister nodding on the Treasury Bench, saying, “Quandoquidem bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus.” Lord North instantly started from his slumbers—* Dormitat, Sir, for 
God’s sake !’—On another question Burke was preaching economy, and made 
repeated use of the quotation, ‘“‘ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.” Lord North, 
in a low tone, corrected him—“ Vectigal, Mr. Burke.” Burke immediately took 
it up :—“ The noble Lord hints that 1 am wrong in my prosody : I thank him for 
the correction, as it gives me another opportunity of shouting forth that inestim- 
able maxim—‘ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia !’ ” 
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Whigs and ended as standard-bearers and idols of the Tory 
party. Burke, far the greatest and purest of the three, eu, in- 
deed, scarcely be charged with inconstancy or desertion of party. 
He began life as a warm friend to the principles of constitutional 
liberty ; he ended life, we believe, in the same creed, and with 
the same affections. But when he was young those principles 
were in danger from the Crown and the aristocracy; when he 
was old they were in danger—or at least he honestly and not 
unwisely deemed so—from democratic violence and folly. His 
inconsistency was less that he fought for a different cause, than 
that he fought against different assailants, with different weapons 
and under a different banner; and he made that inconsistency 
appear greater than it really was, because his fierce and ungo- 
vernable sensibility led him always to push his position to the 
utmost verge of truth, and to state his doctrine in the extremest 
language. When contending against the unconstitutional in- 
fluence of the Crown, and the tyrannical behaviour and desires 
of the “ King’s friends,” he brought forth from his well-stored 
armory every maxim of boundless liberty, every claim of popu- 
lar right, every lesson of history which teaches courage to the 
citizen and affords warning to the Sovereign. He preached the 
faith of freedom in sentences so spirited, so brilliant, and so terse, 
that they were remembered and used against him with telling 
effect, when it became necessary to preach the faith of order and 
authority instead. One of his noble critics goes so far as to say, 
that “ it would be difficult to select one leading principle or pre- 
vailing sentiment in Mr. Burke’s later writings to which some- 
thing extremely adverse may not be found in his earlier works.” 
This may be very true; but it must be remembered that the 
former were written when “ the power of the Crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished ;’—the 
latter came forth when democracy was rampant in France and 
threatened to become dangerous here, when monarchy and 
nobility had gone down before the tempest, when the wickedest 
and wildest doctrines were proclaimed in the name of liberty, and 
when the populace, from being the oppressed had become op- 
pressors in their turn. Then Burke turned to the quarter whence 
the peril threatened the other side of his gorgeously painted 
shield; and people clamoured that he had changed his armour 
and his war-cry. Of any thing that deserves the epithet of 
“tergiversation” we unhesitatingly acquit him; of the charge 
of violent and exaggerated language we must pronounce him 
very guilty.* He was vehement by temperament, of acute sus- 





* In speeches his invectives not unfrequently degenerated into scurrility, some- 
times into positive indecorum. And even in his published writings the exuberancy 
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ceptibility, of turbulent and excitable imagination ; and he could 
seldom curb himself sufficiently to avoid stating a principle far 
too wide for the occasion, or clothing a truth in language whose 
extravagance almost made it degenerate into a fallacy. Wise as 
he was, profoundly philosophic as was the character of his intel- 
lect, his passions, when once aroused, blinded him to everything 
but the immediate question or the immediate foe before him ; and 
his passions were easily aroused, for his affections were warm, 
his sympathies quick, and his hatred of wrong or oppression 
prompt and earnest even to morbidness. Hence, though generous 
and open-hearted, he pursued an antagonist as he would have done 
acriminal; and though wide and comprehensive in mind, far 
beyond his age, his language and conduct were too often those 
of a narrow and heated partisan. But when every reasonable 
deduction from his greatness has been allowed for, he will still 
remain entitled to all our veneration; and his writings must 
always be consulted as perfect arsenals of political wisdom, un- 
matched alike for glowing eloquence and profound and compre- 
hensive statesmanship. 

Charles Fox has long been the idol of the Whig party, and 
will probably remain so as long as any of his contemporaries 
remain to cherish the memory of his personal qualities, and to 
convey to others their vivid impression of those amiable and 
endearing virtues, and that wonderful eloquence which made 
those who knew him always indulgent, and often blind to his 
political errors. He must have been the most loveable of men, 
vehement, impetuous, and dissipated; but generous, manly, 
affectionate, and, in private life, as simple asa child. He had 
vast genius, but little learning—the powers but not the training 
of a statesman. He acquired his political knowledge as he 
formed his political opinions, in party strife. [lence he had no 
philosophy, nor the slightest tincture of financial or economic 
science, His eloquence was not like that of Burke; it was neither 
the dawepeva codia of Aristotle, nor the copiose loquens sapi- 
entia of Cicero; it was the brilliant argument or the violent 
invective of a great master of Parliamentary warfare. THis faults 
and his false steps arose from his position and education as a 
party leader. His business was to defeat an adversary, to over- 
throw a rival, to detect the errors of a minister; and he threw 
his whole heart into his work with an impetuosity which de- 
tracted from his statesmanship and made him often blind alike 


of his faney and feeling often gets the better both of taste and decency, and runs 
riot in the most unpleasant and indefensible metaphors. We do not quote any, 
because we would willingly forget them, as well as every other spot upon the 
brightness of a genius from whom we have derived more pleasure and instruction 
than from any other author in our own or any language. 
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to the merits of a foe and to the real interests of his country. 
He made a gallant fight for the liberties of his fellow-citizens 
against the arbitrary measures of Mr. Pitt in troublous times, 
but we incline to think that he inflicted serious injury on the 
Whig party, and hampered his subsequent freedom of action by 
his unmeasured admiration for the French Revolution. In fact, 
with the secession of Burke the philosophy and moderation of. 
that section of politicians disappeared, and party too often after- 
wards degenerated into faction. 

Fox, entering Parliament under the auspices of his father, the 
first Lord Holland, was of course a Tory; and being impetuous 
by temperament, was by no means a moderate one. But his 
dismissal by Lord North for some act of insubordination, tallying 
in time with the influence of Burke’s society, threw him into the 
arms of the opposition, and for many years he was the most 
merciless denouncer of the person as well as the policy of the 
minister. He soon rose to the front ranks of his party ; and when 
Lord North resigned came into office with the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. On the death of that nobleman, when Lord Shel- 
burne was made Prime Minister, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
resigned, and, to the disgust of the country* and the grief of his 
admirers, Fox joined Lord North, first in opposition and then 
in oftice—Lord North, whom he had long been in the habit of 
abusing as the worst minister :ngland ever had, of whom he had 
declared his opinion to be such “ that he should deem it unsafe 
to be in the same room with him,” and whose ground of antago- 
nism to Lord Shelburne’s administration was that very inglori- 
ous peace with America which his own mismanagement had made 
inevitable, It was an unprincipled proceeding, and was soon 
amply punished. To it Fox owed the long exclusion from 
power of himself and his party; to it the country owed the long 
string of evils which his inveterate hostility to Pitt brought in 
its train. The Coalition ministry inflicted a fearful wound on 
the character of all concerned in it; the King hated it and the 
nation despised it; it was soon dismissed with ignominy ; and 
Fox paid for his blunder by twenty-two years’ banishment to 
the cold shade of the Opposition benches. His short ministerial 
career at the close of his life presents little on which we can 
look back with satisfaction; his title to our gratitude and admi- 
ration must rest upon the bold front which, from 1793 to 1805, 
he opposed to the unconstitutional encroachments and violent 
proceedings of his great rival. 


* The opinion of the country respecting the conduct of Fox was shewn as soon 
as Pitt’s Ministry was formed, In the then House of Commons Fow had a majo- 
rity of 39 against his rival ; in the new house, after a general election, Pit had a 
majority of 168. 
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Pitt, like Fox, was pure from all charge of sordid aims or per- 
sonal corruption ; both were high-minded and honourable men; 
and Pitt’s private character was far the most decorous of the 
two. But he was guilty of a desertion of party nearly as flagrant 
as that of Fox, and of a desertion of principles far worse, for it 
was from the advocacy of freedom to the practice of arbitrary 
power. He was bred an ardent Whig; he was, by conviction, 
a Parliamentary Reformer and a friend to religious liberty. Yet 
his ministry, which lasted, with scarcely an intermission, from 
1784 to his death in 1805, was formed by a coalition nearly as 
monstrous as that of Fox with Lord North.* His colleagues were 
principally Tories, and they gradually drew him over to their 
sentiments. He allowed his scheme of Reform to be defeated ; 
he shortly afterwards opposed the Relief of the Dissenters; he 
dropped one after another, nearly all his old opinions, till (as a 
virtuous but hot enemy described it) “ the name of the son of 
Lord Chatham—the idol of the people, the denouncer of the 
American war, became the rallying point of Toryism, the type 
and symbol of whatever was most illiberal in principle and into- 
lerant in practice.” His persecutions of Reformers, and his 
assaults on the liberty of the press, are the great stains upon his 
character, though scarcely, perhaps, deserving the unmeasured 
epithets that have been lavished upon them. It must not be 
forgotten that the French Revolution had introduced an entirely 
new element into our political life. Reformers had become 
Democrats, and Democracy had assumed its worst and most 
repulsive form. To Mr. Pitt, as to others of his day, we must 
grant whatever benefit they may derive from assuming their 
dread of republican excesses to have been genuine and not 
wholly irrational. There must have been something seriously 
formidable and perilous in the aspect of affairs which made such 
sincere liberals as Burke, the Duke of Portland, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham, secede from opposition and swell the ranks of ministerial 
strength. ‘There must have been something condemnable and 
ill-timed in the plans and principles of the popular agitators 
which made such men willing to strike at them through the 
side of a constitution which they venerated so truly, and for 
which they had fought so well. Indeed, it is impossible to read 
the history of those days from 1790 onwards, without confessing 
how indefensible and dangerous were the language and designs 
of many of those whom Pitt prosecuted and Erskine defended, 
and without wondering at and deploring the injudicious zeal of 
those parliamentary leaders who, in a period of such vehement 





* Lord Thurlow and Lord Loughborough were probably men as devoid of prin- 
ciple as any in the preceding generation. 
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excitement at home and such social disorganization abroad, could 
yet insist upon pressing forward such irritating and disturbing 
topics as Parliamentary Reform. The mode, however, by which 
Pitt and his colleagues endeavoured to secure their victims— 
paid spies, the doctrine of constructive treason, the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, the forcible suppression of open associaticns, 
can neither be defended nor excused; and we owe it to the trial 
by jury that many of our dearest liberties were not at this period 
wholly sacrificed by a minister resolved at once to be absolute and 
to be safe.* ‘Two passages in his life look very dark—his constant 
denunciation (in speeches) of the slave-trade contrasted with his 
constant inaction (in deeds) with regard to it; and his desertion 
of Warren Hastings,f of which it seems impossible to give any 
creditable explanation. On the whole, we may pronounce him 
generally pure and patriotic in his aims, but viclent and unscru- 
pulous in his means; in his domestic policy about the most 
arbitrary, in his financial policy about the most reckless, and in 
his foreign policy about the most unfortunate, minister that ever 
swayed the destinies of Britain. 

On the dreary period of statesmanship which elapsed between 
the death of Pitt and the retirement of Lord Sidmouth in 1822, 
no friend of his country can dwell with any pleasure. It was 
the worst times of Pitt in miniature, and vulgarized. Such men 
as Addington, Perceval, Castlereagh, Liverpool, and Eldon, could 
reflect no lustre on our councils; even Canning and Lord Wel- 
lesley could scarcely redeem or gild the miserable mediocrity of 
their colleagues. ‘The opposition was rich in great names,— 
Grey, Grenville, Holland, Horner, Tierney, Romilly, and 
Whitbread; but they were feeble and dispirited, and injured 
themselves greatly in public esteem by the manner in which, as 
it were, they took Napoleon under their protection, and, from 
party feeling, decried the splendid achievements and the rare 
merits of their greatest general. The Duke of Wellington was 
the only really “ great man” of those years. Then they were 
years, too, of dreadful malversation and corruption—as periods 
of war and extraordinary expenditure generally are. The chiefs, 
indeed, were pure, but their subordinates were sadly otherwise. 
They did not job much themselves, but they allowed their 
friends and supporters to do so. Vast fortunes were made by 
contractors. Large sums in several public departments were 





* The Parliament, however, and to a considerable extent the feeling of the 
country, supported him in these attacks. Against his ‘‘ Treasonable Practices Bill” 
the Opposition could only muster five in the Lordsand forty-three in the Commons. 
The trials and acquittals of Hardy, Thirlwall, and Horne Tooke, however, did much 
to turn popular feeling against ministers, 

+ See Mecaulay’s Essays, vol. iii. p. 439. 
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unaccounted for. Lord Melville was dismissed and impeached 
for peculation ; and though few believed that he himself pro- 
fited by the scandalous dishonesty which prevailed in his office, 
it appeared certain that he must have connived at much illi- 
cit use of the public money. Lord Castlereagh, even, was de- 
tected in “ doing a job,” though not a very shameless one. Po- 
litical friends and ministerial connexions engrossed all the 
loaves and fishes. The commander-in-chief was discovered to 
have been nearly as guilty as Lord Melville, and even more 
disreputably so. His mistress, who had great influence over 
him, had accepted bribes (though without his knowledge) to 
procure military appointments and commissions for her protégés. 
These exposures brought Government into just contempt ; bad 
harvests, deranged trade, and general distress, brought it into 
Jess just unpopularity. Discontent.and turbulence arose ; and 
Lord Castlereagh repeated the arbitrary sins of Mr. Pitt ona 
smaller scale. The “Six Acts” became notorious, and the 
Habeas Corpus act was again brought into question. Altogether 
it was an era of small men and of poor achievements—of 
shameful profligacy at court,* and severe suffering among thie 
people. e 
With the year 1822 the Reform era may be said to have com- 
menced. When Peel succeeded Lord Sidmouth at the Home 
Office, and Canning followed Lord Londonderry as minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Robinson soon afterwards superseded the 
feeble Vansittart as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Huskis- 
son became President of the Board of Trade, the patriots of 
England and the friends of humanity breathed more freely than 
they had done for many a long year. Few men at the time saw 
the whole reach and bearing of the change, for Lord Liverpool 
was still prime minister, and Lord Eldon still held the Great 
Seal. But it soon became obvious that the change of spirit was 
greater even than the change of men. A new tone pervaded 
every department; a new set of principles began to be felt even 
before they were avowed ; a nobler and brighter genius presided 
over national councils. From that day we have gone on im- 
proving. From that day statesmanship has been purer, freer, 
more disinterested, more lofty. From that day we have, on the 
whole, been able to feel proud, both of our policy and of our 





* It is painful to remember, that in 1820 the ministers, Lords Liverpool, 
Castlereagh, and Eldon, among the rest; suffered themselves to be made the 
instruments of the personal hatred of a wicked monarch towards an injured 
wife, and, to preserve their places, consented to bring in the celebrated Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. Lord Eldon had been formerly a friend and defender of 
this unhappy princess. Few sadder backslidings from the path of public honour 
have been known within the century. 
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politicians, From that day attention began to be paid to the 
wishes, and justice to be done to the claims of the people; the 
practice of Government to approximate more nearly to its 
theory, and party struggles to be carried on more for prin- 
ciple and less for power. We have seen many changes of 
political connexion, many singular conjunctions and disjunctions 
among public men; but they have been preceded and induced 
by changes of opinion or changes of circumstances. We have 
seen some violence and some folly, but no corruption. We have 
seen many injudicious appointments, but no scandalous or dis- 
honest ones. We have had much party virulence and much in- 
dividual animosity, but only in one or two cases anything 
outrageous or indecent in party warfare. 

Peel and Canning, singularly different in character, temper, 
and talent, had yet several points of marked resemblance. The 
one was a brilliant, sparkling, and soaring genius ; the other was 
an admirable man of business, diligent, moderate, and decorous. 
The one was all fire, the other all subriety. But both were men 
of refinement, of cultivation, of literary and esthetic taste ; both 
were acutely sensitive; both were nobly ambitious; and both 
were honestly determined to employ their power and position for 
no personal advantage, but for the good and the glory of their 
country, ‘They had another feature of similarity in their career 
and fate. Both, liberal at heart and growing more liberal with 
years, knowledge, and experience, had the grievous misfortune 
of entering life inthe Tory camp, among illiberal associates, and 
in most illiberal times. Both, in consequence, were mixed up 
with much that was foreign to their nature and dispositions ; 
both incurred much obloquy in consequence of having belonged 
toa bad set, and much animosity when they shook themselves 
free from that set. Both ended life amid the ferocious hostility 
of the party which used to idolize and obey them, and amid the 
love, regret, and gratitude of the people who, in earlier years, 
were wont to execrate their names, The advent of Canning 
was the turning point in the foreign policy of England. Lord 
Castlereagh had suffered her to be dragged at the car of the 
Holy Alliance, and to be regarded as the colleague and as- 
sociate of despots. Canning made her feared and respected as 
the avowed friend of constitutional liberty throughout the world. 
He found her the ally and tool of autocrats—he left her the as- 
sister and protector of suffering and trampled nations. It is 
true she has not always marched steadily, and seldom very 
boldly, in this new career; she has permitted some atrocities 
which she might, and perhaps ought to have interposed to pre- 
vent; she has looked on coldly where she should have sympa- 
thized warmly ; she has confined her approval too exclusively to 
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patriots whose views were limited and moderate, and whose 
notions of free institutions tallied with her own ;—but still she 
has remonstrated against tyranny; she has encouraged the ex- 
tension of popular rights; she has acknowledged whatever 
governments the people have selected and established. Where 
she has interfered, it has been on the popular side; where she 
has spoken out, it has been in favour of liberal institutions. 

In the same manner the accession of Peel was the opening of 
a new leaf in our domestic policy. His course was signalized, 
though slowly and scantily at first, by administrative improve- 
ments. Great reductions in salaries and expenditure took place 
under his rule. The criminal law was systematically amended, 
The police of the country was remodelled, Abuses were exa- 
mired into; grievances were listened to; jobs became difficult. 
modified, and rare. The Duke of Wellington’s administration 
was a reforming one, though the lustre of its successor has 
eclipsed its merit in this line. After the Reform Bill, the spirit 
of improvement which had prevailed before assumed a vast ac- 
cession of vigour and activity. Since that date, whichever party 
has been in office, the amendment of our institutions has gone 
on with little interruption. Popular rights have been extended ; 
vast economies have been introduced ; the health, the comfort, 
the education of the masses have been sedulously attended to; 
the whole of our financial system has been remodelled; taxes 
have been repealed; burdens have been taken from the poor 


and laid upon the rich ; civil law has been made cheap ; criminal ' 


law has been made merciful; courts of law have been purified; 
the wrongs of the people have been redressed ; the earnings of 
the people have been raised; the food of the people has been 
made cheap and abundant ;—and in most of these reforms every 
politician of eminence has participated. Some have wished to 
do things in one way, some in another; some have resisted the 
ameliorations which others proposed, doubting of their wisdom 
or distrustful of their efficacy; but the study of all parties, with 
scarcely an exception, has been, we believe, how best they could 
ensure the prosperity of the community, the happiness of the 
poor, and the honour of the nation. 

We have witnessed in our days two tremendous party struggles 
—the struggle for Parliamentary Reform and the struggle for 
Free Trade. In both cases great principles were involved. In 
both cases mighty interests were at stake. The Tories felt that 
the Reform Bill would be the surrender of their power. They 
believed that the repeal of the Corn Laws would be fatal to their 
incomes. They conceived that the inroads of democracy in the 
one case, and the influx of foreign corn in the other, would be 
dangerous to the stability of the government and to the welfare 
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of the agricultural classes. It was natural and inevitable that 
during the heat and passion of the strife we should charge them 
with pure selfishness in both cases. But now few thoughtful 
men will ratify this accusation—few, at least, who know how 
difficult it is to abstract personal feeling from political inquiries, 
and how difficult it is to believe that the power and wealth which 
we possess, it is not for the interest of our country that we should 
possess. Now that both victories have been won—that we can 
calculate to a certain extent the fruits of the one, and have had 
our feelings in some degree calmed down after the excitement 
of the other, we are not disposed to deny the sincerity and 
honesty of our antagonists in either strife, however much we 
may wonder at their dulness of comprehension, or condemn the 
fierceness of the passion which they shewed. The Reform Bill, 
it is impossible to deny, was a transfer of power and political in- 
fluence from the aristocracy to the middle classes, Who now 
will not acknowledge that this was a revolution at the magnitude 
of which genuine patriots might well stand aghast, which cau- 
tious men might well deem wild and perilous, which even men 
who loved progress, if they loved safety likewise, might well de- 
precate and dread? ‘Those who most loved the people might 
not unreasonably doubt the wisdom of entrusting this new wea- 
pon to the people’s hands. No one will now deny that it was a 
great experiment. No one will deny that in some respects its 
opponents judged it more truly and saw further into its conse- 
quences than its promoters. For ourselves, we confess that, 
approving it as we did and do; believing it to have been a just, 
a wise, ‘and a necessary measufe; tracing in the main to its 
secondary influences the rapid progress of reforms in other lines ; 
we yet see in it several dangers, drawbacks, and extensive seeds 
of future and questionable change which we did not see when it 
was passed ; we acknowledge much weight and wisdom in many 
of the hostile arguments which at the time we scouted as the 
mere dictates of selfishness and folly; and we look back with 
something like remorse and shame at the violence of our lan- 
guage, the acrimony of our feelings, the imperfection of our 
philosophy, and the shortness of our vision. We were blind to 
much that our adversaries saw; we were obstinately deaf to 
many representations that we ought to have listened to with de- 
ference and profit; and if the thing had to be done again, we 
should act with greater modesty and temperance, with far less 
confidence, and far more misgivings. Therefore we do not see 
in the behaviour or opinions of the anti-reformers of 1832 any- 
thing for which British statesmanship need to blush; we do not 
attribute their opposition either to corruption, to egotism, or to 
love of arbitrary power; and, in the way in which they yielded 
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when opposition became hopeless and dangerous to the public 
peace, we see much ground both for approval and for con- 
gratulation., 

The question of Free Trade was a much clearer one. Here 
it was not real power so much as supposed wealth that was at 
stake. It was not political influence which had descended to 
them from their ancestors, but artificial prices which their own 
legislation had secured, of which it was proposed to deprive the 
country gentlemen of England. Hence it was much more 
difficult to persuade either themselves or others, that in struggling 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws they were contending for 
anything more noble than their own pecuniary interests. It 
was a question, too, much more of simple science. Its solution 
lay much nearer the surface, It required profound philosophy 
to judge of the remote and collateral bearings of Schedules A 
and B. It needed only sound elementary views of political 
economy to estimate the effects of unrestricted importation, 
The lessons of experience could be appealed to in the one case: 
there was no experience to guide us in the other. Moreover, 
it seemed difficult to believe that anything save obstinate and 
wilful blindness could resist the lucid arguments, often amount- 
ing to absolute demonstration, which year after year issued from 
the press, from the cross benches, from the treasury and opposi- 
tion benches, from Wilson, from Villiers, from Cobden, from Peel. 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that most of the oppo- 
nents of Free Trade were honest to begin with, and that many 
remained to the last sincerely convinced that Free Trade would 
be the ruin of the country, destructive to landlords, fatal to 
farmers, pauperizing to labourers. ‘To be convinced of this we 
have only to remember how slowly conviction dawned even 
upon the minds of the liberals ; how few years have elapsed since 
the idea of the total abolition of the Corn Laws was scouted as 
monstrous by the leading Whigs; how many of them dreaded 
it to the last; in what year it was that Lord Melbourne pro- 
nounced it, “before God, the wildest and maddest scheme he 
had ever heard of ;” and when Lord John Russell refused the 
petition of its advocates to be heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons; how in 1841 he wished for an import duty of eight 
shillings ; and how he and Sir Robert Peel were only finally and 
completely converted in the same year and by the same fearful 
visitation. The truth is, that the principles of political economy 
have made their way into parliamentary life only at a very re- 
cent date. ‘Till ten years ago, an acquaintance with them was 
considered no necessary part of a statesman’s qualifications. 
Nine-tenths of the House of Commons were ignorant even of 
the alphabet of that science ; its own teachers were not wholly 
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agreed about its doctrines; and the country at large knew 
scarcely more of them than its chiefs. We have no right, there- 
fore, even in imagination, to charge the advocates of commercial 
restrictions with any heavier accusation than that of being rather 
duller to learn, and rather slower to admit new views than their 
opponents. They were not dishonest, but arriérés. 

Again. We have witnessed in the last five and twenty years 
changes in party combinations. scarcely equalled for magnitude 
and strangeness by any other period—severings of friends and 
junctions of foes, such as seem at first sight utterly bewildering 
and unaccountable. ‘‘ Consistency,” in its old sense—i.e., steady 
adherence to the same alliances and the same political con- 
nexions—has been set at nought by nearly every man of any 
great eminence or merit. Lord Grey, indeed, ended his career 
before the confusion began, and Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel never sat in the same Cabinet. But those are 
nearly the only “constants” of our recent party history. Sir 
James Graham, almost a Radical, sat for some time in the same 
Cabinet with Sir Robert Peel, the colleague of Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of Wellington. Lord Derby was 
first the vigorous assailant of Peel, then his colleague, then again 
his foe. He sat first with Lord Grey, then with Lord Grey’s 
great rival. Lord Palmerston, once the colleague of Peel and Can- 
ning, is now the colleague of Russell and of Molesworth. The 
Foreign Secretary of Lord Grey and the Foreign Secretary of 
Lord Grey’s antagonist sit in the same Cabinet. Sir James 
Graham and Lord Derby were once fast friends in office, then 
fast friends in opposition, then leaders of opposing parties. They 
sat together under Lord Grey; they sat together under Peel ; 
one now sits with the Coalition, while the other leads the Tories. 
We might go through a long list of similar incongruities. 
Scarcely any man has not changed sides, changed opinions, 
changed party associates. Yet scarcely any man has lost char- 
acter by so doing, because scarcely any one can be seriously sus- 
pected of having done so from corrupt or indefensible considera- 
tions. The only desertion of party that is regarded as an 
“ apostacy,” was that of Mr. Scarlett, Canning’s Whig Attor- 
ney-General, who could not make up his mind to leave office 
when the Tories came in. The reason of the general amnesty 
that has been passed for all acts of party inconstancy, is that 
all, or nearly all, are believed to have been honest—or rather, 
perhaps, that we have ceased to consider “ consistency” as primd 
facie a merit. So many new, important, and difficult subjects 
have in these years come under discussion—on which it is felt 
to be impossible that all colleagues should agree or all antago- 
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nists differ—that unchanging adherence to one set of men would 
have been suspicious rather than creditable. It is felt that men 
who agree about retrenchment may naturally differ about reli- 
gion; that men who agree about Parliamentary Reform may 
differ about foreign policy ; that men who agree about the corn- 
laws may differ about the Church ;—and that, in such cases, it 
is quite right and honest that they should coalesce when one set 
of questions are under discussion, and separate when another set 
come upon the tapis. Further, during the last quarter of a 
century the national mind has been in a state of progress; ques- 
tions are better understood; sound principles are more diffused ; 
we have been educating in political science; truths which for- 
merly were perceived only by the few are now reached by the 
many; opinions which formerly were scouted are now almost 
universally adopted. It was impossible that statesmen should 
not participate in this advance; it was impossible that they 
should all participate in it in equal degrees; it was impossible, 
therefore, that they should always adhere either to their old opi- 
nions or to their old colleagues. Those who think what they 
always thought are become laughing-stocks; those who stand 
where they always stood are self-condemned: they convict them- 
selves of having stood still. No men in our time have been so 
steady and consistent as Lord Eldon and Colonel Sibthorp; 
and the one is looked upon as the incarnation of obstinate blind- 
ness, and the other of ludicrous eccentricity. On the other 
hand, no man changed more completely or on more important 
questions than Sir Robert Peel; yet he is now reverenced, and 
justly, as one of our honestest and wisest statesmen,—because it 
is felt that he never changed except reluctantly, from conviction, 
and to his own injury. The bigots, whose shield and glory he 
was so long, were furious with him for finally conceding eman- 
cipation to the Catholics : we know now how ample, cogent, and 
disinterested were his motives for that great apostacy. The 
country gentlemen, whose champion and trust he was for years, 
could not forgive him for surrendering a cause which he felt 
could no longer be honestly or conscientiously maintained : but 
the country has given him plenary absolution even for this un- 
paralleled tergiversation. The nation reveres him as its greatest 
statesman, and reveres him in spite of, or rather in consequence 
of, his apostacies,—acknowledging them to have been the apos- 
tacies, not of the renegade, but of the convert. 

From low pecuniary sins our age is, we may say, entirely free. 
We have spoken of the flagrant jobs which were perpetrated in 
former days. We have given statements of the emoluments of 
great men in the days of Marlborough and Walpole. The pen- 
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sion list, even in the year 1829, contains much to astonish weak 
minds. Its sum total was above £750,000 :* it is now limited 
to one-tenth of that amount. We find in the list of “ places, 
pensions, sinecures, and grants,” published in 1830, sia Ba- 
thursts, with aggregate receipts of £10,715; four Beresfords, 
with £6700; jive Dundases, with £9700; the Duke of Grafton 
holding £10,280 in three sinecures or pensions; and several 
similar facetie. Nothing of the kind could be found now. It 
is, alas! scarcely possible to do a job, or to find a sinecure. 
The salaries of public offices have been largely and, we think, 
unwisely reduced. The First Lord of the Treasury has been re- 
duced from £7430 to £5000; the Secretaries of State from 
£6000 to £5000; the Viceroy of Ireland from £30,000 to 
£20,000. No Cabinet minister receives above £5000 a-year ; 
whereas (as Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell informed 
the “ Official Salaries Committee”) it was formerly an under- 
stood and established practice for these ministers to combine 
some comfortable sinecure with their appointment, by which 
means their emoluments were often doubled. Thus the Prime 
Minister was generally also Warden of the Cinque Ports; and 
from this and other sources his official income was often very 
large. Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool all held this 
sinecure in conjunction with the Premiership. Lord North’s 
official salary was thus £10,400, Mr. Pitt’s £11,400; Mr. Ad- 
dington had £7400; Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. 
Canning each £9000; and Mr. Perceval £8700. In these days 
no minister would dream of appointing himself to any sinecure 
office with a view of augmenting his salary, even were such 
sinecures still in existence. In former times, too, these sine- 
cures and an unlimited pension-list afforded, as we have seen, 
to ministers an opportunity of providing for many members of 
their family ; and so universally was it understood that the op- 
portunity would be so employed, that it was reckoned as part of 
the ordinary emoluments of office. In 1810, the number of 
sinecures was 242, and their emoluments reached to £279,486 
a-year; by 1834 they were reduced to £97,800;—they do not 
now exceed £17,000, and are in yearly process of extinction. 
In the reign of George III., the pension-list of the three king- 
doms exceeded £200,000 a-year; even at a later period than 
1810 it was £145,000; it is now limited to £75,000; and no 
more than £1200 can be granted in any one year.f 

The vice of virulence and acrimony is far from being as com- 





* Extraordinary Black-Book,p.401. This sum, however, includes many items 
scarcely to be considered as pensions in our sense of the word. 

+ The above facts are gleaned from the Report and Evidence of the Official 
Salaries Committee which sat in 1849-50. 
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pletely weeded out of public life as that of corruption. Party 
warfare is still disfigured by occasional displays of bitter feeling 
and reckless accusation, belonging more fitly to a ruder age, 
Noble lords and honourable gentlemen still indulge in taunts 
and invectives alike indecorous and unjust. Men who live in 
houses of glass still sometimes throw stones, and get their own 
windows broken in return. But, on the whole, the chief sins in 
this line are confined to those whose birth and education exempt 
them from the expectation of good breeding; or to the immi- 
grants from the sister island, whose indecent language and 
wholesale charges of sinister behaviour are felt to be not un- 
natural, nor, when directed against Englishmen, of much im- 
portance. When Irish members assail their own countrymen, 
pelt them with native mud, and trot each other out for the di- 
version of the public, the House listens sometimes with amuse- 
ment, sometimes with weariness, sometimes with belief ;—when 
they accuse English statesmen of conduct which in Ireland 
might be possible, we listen with incredulity and disgust. The 
prevailing feeling on such occasions is, however, one of pain and 
indignation at exhibitions which tend to assimilate the tone of 
an assembly of gentlemen to that of a rotunda of unbridled Celts. 
With the exception of these extra-national proceedings, the 
amenities of social life are more and more introduced into public 
discussions. Men accustomed to meet in society, and cognizant 
of each other’s estimable qualities in private life, cannot ‘vell 
treat each other in public as infamous delinquents; and as each 
man’s standard of political morality and range of political vision 
is amended, he is less likely to deem his antagonist either rogue 
or fool.* 


Such is the general picture which we are warranted to draw 
on a comparison of the present with the past statesmanship of 
England—a higher standard, more comprehensive views, gentler 
manners, and a nicer sense of honour. Unhappily we must 
make one signal exception: we have now to refer to a disreput- 
able episode in our party history—to the brief reign of an ad- 
ministration which presented the example of a desertion of prin- 
ciples for place more flagrant than any since the coalition of 
Lord North and Fox, of official misbehaviour unparalleled since 
the irregularities for which Lord Melville was impeached, and of 





* When savage things are said now, they are commonly in the form of a bon- 
mot. It is not many years since this story was told in the House of Lords :—A 
nobleman holding a high judicial situation, for some reason or other, at a Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, returned thanks for “ The Navy,” when that toast was given. 
6 C____!” (called out a brother Judge to him)—*‘ What business have you to re- 
turn thanks for the Navy? Navy is not spelt with a K !” 
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scurrilous invective unmatched since the palmy days of Wilkes 
and Junius. It is not with the bitter acrimony of political op- 
ponents that we speak thus of Lord Derby’s government, but 
with the grief of spectators to whom the honour of English- 
men is dear, and who feel their country degraded and en- 
dangered when disreputable men attain to high station, or 
when eminent men attain it by disreputable means. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether we ought most to grieve and blush that a 
man like Lord Derby should have “ stooped to conquer” office 
in the way he did, or that a man like Disraeli should have been 
able to creep into office in any way whatever. The noblest aris- 
tocracy in the world has suffered grievous derogation by the un- 
principled conduct of one of the most eminent among its mem- 
bers; and the “first assembly of gentlemen” in the world un- 
derwent a sad eclipse when it submitted, even for a time, to the 
leadership of a mere gladiator whom it never pretended either 
to respect or trust. 

To the author of the brilliant pamphlets on the morality of 
public men we owe a full perception of the flagrant openness, the 
daring enormity, of Lord Derby’s apostacy. He left Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration on the question of “ Protection to Agricul- 
ture ;” he joined in the formation of the new Protectionist party, 
and became its leader in the Lords and in the country; on not 
less than fifteen different occasions, between 1846 and 1852, did 
he avow his conviction, that the policy of Free Trade was ruin- 
ing the country, and that if he came into power he would reverse 
that policy ; he was supported by his party on that understand- 
ing, and he was floated into office on that pledge. Nothing 
could be clearer or stronger than his language in favour of Pro- 
tection during the six years that he was in opposition. Nothing 
could be more complete and shameless than the way in which 
he threw Protection overboard as soon as he reached office, and 
the general election showed him that he could retain office on 
no other terms. He inveighed against Sir Robert Peel as hav- 
ing betrayed his party and deserted his principles: he himself 
deserted and betrayed his party without changing his opinions. 
While in opposition he enlarged upon the adversity and sufter- 
ing brought upon the people by the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
from 1849 to 1852. In his earliest speeches as Prime Minister, 
he adduced the unexampled prosperity and comfort of those years 
as a reason against reversing that repeal. As soon as Parliament 
met after the Election, he not only acquiesced in but himself 
drew up—or at least altered to suit his own views—a resolution 
acknowledging the great improvement in the condition of the 
people which he had so long and obstinately denied, and pledg- 
ing the House not to meddle with the policy which had produced 
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that improvement. The conduct of his Lieutenant in the Com- 
mons was, if possible, still more shameless. Mr. Disraeli was 
made by Protection. He had won his spurs in the cause. He 
owed his position in the House solely to the virulence, perti- 
nacity, and merciless vigour of his attacks upon the first Minister 
for having abandoned Protection. He was great only by virtue 
of the scalps and spoils of the enemy whom he had slain. Yet, 
no sooner was he gazetted as Chancellor of the Exchequer, than 
he turned round to extol the vast increase of consumption con- 
sequent upon Free Trade, and shortly afterwards, like his chief, 
acquiesced without a struggle in the final abandonment of the 
policy which he had been elected to establish and promote. Both 
Lord Derby and Disraeli did that in 1852, which the one had 
deserted and the other had slandered Sir Robert Peel for doing 
in 1846 ;--the only difference being that they did to obtain power 
what he did at the price of its relinquishment. 

But this, bad as it was, was scarcely the worst feature of that 
black apostacy. They entered office without either principles or 
a policy. They declared that the country should decide what 
course they should pursue, and what doctrines they should adopt. 
They asked votes from one part of the community because they 
were going to maintain Free Trade, and from another because 
they were going to reverse it. They canvassed the towns upon 
one set of opinions, and the country on another. (Mr. Disraeli 
had taught them this manceuvre very early in his career.) They 
suffered one of their colleagues to give one account of their plans 
and principles, and another to give a precisely opposite account. 
At one time they said to the country: “ If you will install us in 
office we will do so and so.” At another time they said: “ If 
you will install us we will do whatever you wish, If we may not 
carry out our own views, we will carry out yours; if we may not 
govern on the principles which we think sound, we will govern 
on those which we have all along held to be erroneous and fatal. 
If we may not guide you, the nation, to prosperity and grandeur, 
at least allow us to pilot you to ruin.” Looking back upon their 
conduct at the distance of two years, when the mischief has been 
repaired, and the strife is over, and the discomfiture complete— 
reflecting upon it in all the coolness of victory and safety, we are 
seriously of opinion that, in this country at least, political ambi- 
tion never stooped to lower language, and public profligacy never 
raised a more unblushing front. 

It was impossible that an administration based upon so shame- 
less a tergiversation could be supported otherwise than by as 
shameless a corruption. Fraud in the fundamental idea involved 
fraud in the subsequent details. It was, therefore, with no sur- 
prise that the country beheld the most scandalous general election 
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that has taken place in our day. It scarcely startled us to find 
that the Secretary at War, who appears to have been the great 
electioneering agent of the party, was compelled to resign his 
post in consequence of his entanglement in the systematic bribery 
at Derby. And it was not till a committee of the House of 
Commons, after a patient investigation into the mal-practices of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, made us acquainted how pre- 
cisely, in one respect at least, the practice of his party assimi- 
lated to their principles, and how daringly the power and pa- 
tronage of the Government had been directed to secure its own 
safety at the cost of the nation’s danger, that we fairly awoke to 
a sense of how serious a matter it may be to have renegades at 
the head of affairs, and how desperate renegades generally are. 
It is important to draw the true moral from the details of this 
singular and shameful case. It is not a matter only, or chiefly, 
personal to Mr. Stafford. As the author of the two pamphlets 
at the head of this paper observes :—“ There was much in his 
conduct which arose out of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the avowed objects of the party with which he was 
connected, He had to play a subordinate part in a game which, 
from beginning to end, was a gigantic fraud.” His sin was 
great; but that of the men who appointed him and prompted 
him was greater far. We are not disposed to lay much stress 
upon Mr, Stafford’s apparent prevarications, obvious lapses of 
memory, or daring mis-statements of fact. It is possible that he 
may have thought himself justified in asserting his ignorance of 
facts which had been only unofficially brought before him, and 
in declaring the non-existence of documents which had been 
withdrawn, and of intentions which had been abandoned. We 
may even acquit him of deliberate misrepresentation in the lan- 
guage he used, or is said to have used, regarding the pressure 
laid upon him as to the disposal of his patronage; and we can 
readily guess at the drift of the conversation of which Mr. Staf- 
ford, Sir Baldwin Walker, and Mr. Grant gave such divergent 
reports, without casting a slur upon the intentional veracity of 
any of them. Mr. Stafford’s character, we think, comes out 
from the whole evidence quite clear—that is, we mean of course, 
quite plain and cbvious, He is an impulsive, reckless, thought- 
less Irishman, with a random looseness of brain even greater 
than usual with his countrymen,—with no very distinct notion 
of what may and what may not be decently denied,—with no 
higher conception of public duty than is contained in a thorough- 
going adhesion to party,—a jobber by instinct and by birth, as 
it is natural a man should be who was born under the star of 
Dublin Castle, as Dublin Castle was fifty years ago, and cradled 
in all the old iniquities of Toryism,—and who had since been 
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sheltered in some miraculous manner from all knowledge of the 
improvement in political morality and the elevation of the stand- 
ard of public duty which have taken place since his childhood. 
There is a naiveté, a simplicity, a directness, an unconsciousness 
of wrong about his abominations, that is really beautiful and 
childlike. The very audacity of his corruptions almost disarms 
wrath. He had heard, we must suppose, of public opinion and 
the vigilance of the public press,—yet he, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, canvasses openly in the dockyards with the Tory 
candidate. He knew he would have to undergo the ordeal of 
parliamentary interpellations from watchful and experienced op- 
ponents,—yet he cancelled a minute of the Board on the avowed 
ground that it prevented him from jobbing away the appoint- 
ments of the public service. He is not personally a niggardly 
or shabby man, yet he gives a dinner to the Tory canvassers, 
invites the officers of the dockyard (his own subordinates) to 
meet them, and charges the cost of the dinner to “ civil contin- 
gencies!” He is a man of laxity par excellence. He is lax in 
his recollections of what he has said, and seen, and done; he is 
lax in his reception of any rumours which may reach him; he 
is lax in his inquiries as to the authority on which the minute 
he cancelled has been issued; he believes what he is told; he 
yields to what is urged upon him; he assumes what he thinks 
may be probable, and then asserts it as if he knew it. “ Thus,” 
(is the mild summing up of the Report of the Committee,) “ in 
ignorance of much that he should have known, seeking counsel 
from none, and rejecting such counsel as had been tendered, he 
acted in disregard of precedents, and pursued a course which 
rendered the circulars of the Admiralty, and the conditions im- 
posed upon the superintendents, equally valueless and nugatory.” 

So much for the personal question, ‘The public one is far 
wider and more important. It is the contrast which the late 
Government presented, both to its predecessor and successor, in 
all that related to the service of the State, and to the tone and 
principles of political morality. In 1847 the then ministry re- 
solved to divest themselves and their successors of all control over 
the vast patronage of the dockyards, in order that there might 
be no temptation to allow party considerations to interfere with 
public interests. Promotion was henceforth to be made wholly 
independent of political motives or opinions, to be bestowed solely 
on the most useful and efficient of the men employed, whether 
Liberal or Tory; and for this purpose the selection of fit objects 
for promotion was placed unreservedly in the hands of the super- 
intendents, who are always officers of rank and merit in the navy. 
All recommendations were to be made to them and by them, 
and by their advice the Board of Admiralty pledged itself to be 
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guided. In order to ensure the result desired, Sir Francis Baring 
took from these gentlemen, when he appointed them, their en- 
gagements, as men of honour, ‘that no political considerations 
should ever influence them in their recommendations. ‘The 
Government had thus denuded itself of a large amount of power 
and patronage, in the high-minded and patriotic design of secur- 
ing at once greater purity in parliamentary elections, and greater 
efficiency in the public service. The system, by universal ad- 
mission, was found to work admirably—admirably that is for the 
country, but ill for Mr. Stafford’s friends. Accordingly, when 
Lord Derby’s ministry came into power, all was reversed. “The 
first thing,” according to Mr. Stafford’s explanation, “ which was 
forced upon him by all his political friends, was the amount of 
his patronage.” The first thought of “the party” was how the 
public service could be rendered available for strengthening their 
hold of .office. The self-denying ordinance was therefore dis- 
carded, promotions were made among political partisans, the 
Surveyor of the Navy ceased to be consulted, the old system of 
partiality, jobbing, and corruption, which had been wholly swept 
away, was deliberately re-introduced ; “the dog returned to his 
vomit, and the sow that was waslied to her wallowing in the mire.” 

Now it is one thing, and not a light thing, to persist in wrong ; 
it is another, and a much heavier offence, to recur to it when it has 
been once discarded. It is a sin, and often perhaps a venial one, 
lazily to acquiesce in a corrupt and demoralizing system, which 
has endured for generations; it is asin of a very different and far 
deeper dye, to relapse into iniquity—laboriously to rebuild the 
razed and shattered edifice of crime—wilfully and carefully to 
recall all the banished impurities and all the discredited dishonours 
of corrupt times. ‘The first argues merely a torpid and inactive 
virtue ; the second implies a positive preference for dirty expe- 
dients and tortuous paths. 

But it is not only in regard to consistency of principles and 
administrative purity that Lord Derby’s Government has dero- 
gated from the amended standard of political morality which we 
have described as characteristic of our times. We owe to Lord 
Derby’s lieutenant the re-introduction into party warfare of an 
unscrupulous malignity which its higher class of combatants, at 
least, had long discarded, and the habitual use of a description 
of language which Parliamentary usage had long banished as 
ungentlemanly. Mr. Disraeli aspires to be the Junius of St. 
Stephens’, to speak as that great assassin spoke, There is the 
same indiscriminate and comprehensive hostility,—the same readi- 
ness to make or to suggest the most outrageous accusations—the 
same sinister care in polishing and sharpening his envenomed 
darts—the same necessity for a victim to mangle—the same 
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deliberate and cruel vigilance to discover what point will be 
tenderest, and what weapon will be sharpest. There is also the 
same absence of any strong convictions or fixed opinions; the same 
merging of principles in personalities; the same reduction of the 
great game of politics to a mere fencing match, where the object 
is not to pass a law, but to wound an adversary. Mr. Disraeli is 
not a statesman ; he is not even a politician; he is simply a gladiator. 
No invective is too savage for his cold and artificial indignation ; no 
sarcasm too bitter for his petty spite; no allusions too indecorous 
for his taste; no character pure enough to be sacred from his 
charges and insinuations. From the day when he endeavoured 
to obtain access to the same Parliament, first as a Radical, and 
then as a Tory; from the day when, under the signature of 
“Runnymede,” he addressed a series of letters to the public men 
of England, of which it is difficult to say whether the adulation 
or the abuse is the most repellent; from the day when he repaid 
the scurrility of O’Connell with Billingsgate like his own, as vul- 
gar, but far less effective; from the day when he fastened upon 
Peel, as the glutton fastens on the noble stag, and baited and 
worried him with the gusto of the torturers of old—to the day 
when he received the reward of his achievements in the leader- 
ship of his party, and a residence in Downing Street, and in- 
dulged first in the insolence of the triumphant official, and then 
in the impotent fury of the defeated and discarded minister,—Mr. 
Disraeli has been consistent and unique; he has never once 
deviated into right; he has never once, so far as we remember, 
been surprised into an unseemly fit of generosity or candour; 
he has never for a moment sacrificed personal gratification or a 
party triumph to a political object or a moral principle ; during 
a public life of nearly twenty years, he has never belied his ante- 
cedents, or stained his reputation by one noble sentime..t, or one 
disinterested deed. That such a man should have been the 
chosen chief of a great, and once a not ignoble party; that he 
should have been not only tolerated but cheered on in his gla- 
diatorial displays, by so large a section of the gentry and nobility 
of England; that he should have been able to make himself 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, over the heads of all his rivals, by the simple influence of 
a bitterer temper and a sharper tongue—these things constitute, 
we were about to say, the most disgraceful fact in the modern 
history of our country; but unhappily we can remember one in 
some respects analogous, but still more discreditable :—the gene- 
ration which witnessed the worship paid to Mr. Hudson need 
scarcely blush at the elevation decreed to Mr. Disraeli. ‘The 
statue designed for the one is a fit pendant to the pedestal erected 
for the other. 
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This is language which we seldom use, and it is painful to have 
to use it when speaking of contemporaries ; but no one who reads 
the “ Amenities of Political Literature,” collected by Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s biographer, will charge us with employing one epithet of 
unwarranted severity. We must, in justice to ourselves, give a 
specimen or two of the mode in which the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at different periods of his career, thought it decent 
to speak of his opponent. To Mr. O'Connell's son he writes,— 
‘‘T wished to express the utter scorn in which | hold your father’s 
character, and the disgust with which his conduct inspires me, 
I shall take every opportunity of holding up his name to public 
contempt; and I fervently pray that son, or some one of his blood, 
may attempt to avenge the unextinguishable hatred with which 
I shall pursue his existence.”—The Globe had criticised him, and 
it is thus the future Leader of the House of Commons shows his 
fitness for the post.—“ The editor of the Globe must have a more 
contracted mind, and a paltrier spirit, than even J imagined, if 
he can suppose for a moment, that an ignoble controversy with 
an obscure animal like himself, can gratify the passion for no- 
toriety of one whose works, at least, have been translated into 
the languages of civilized Europe, and circulated by thousands 
in the New World. It is not then my passion for notoriety that 
has induced me to tweak the editor of the Globe by the nose, 
and inflict sundry kicks on the baser part of his base body—to 
make him eat dirt, and his own words, fouler than any filth; but 
because I wished to show to the world what a miserable poltroon, 
what a craven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a mere 
thing stuffed with straw, is this soz-disant director of public 
opinion, and official organ of Whig politics.-—Lord John Rus- 
sell is “ born with a strong ambition, but a feeble intellect, . . . 
a propensity to degrade everything to your own mean level, and 
to measure everything by your malignant standard; . . . he is 
a miniature Mokanna, exhaling upon the constitution of your 
country all the long hoarded venom, and those distempers that 
have for years accumulated in your petty heart, and tainted the 
current of your mortified existence.’—Lord William Bentinck 
is told that his address to the electors is “ admirably characteris- 
tic of a perplexed intellect and a profligate ambition; . .. an 
indication of your weak and perplexed mind, and your base and 
grovelling spirit."—Lord Palmerston is “ the great apostle of 
aspiring understrappers, . . . . blessed with a dexterity which 
seems a happy compound of the smartness of an attorney’s clerk 
and the intrigues of a Greek of the lower empire.” Te is “ your 
crimping Lordship,” and is told that “ your Lordship’s career is 
as insignificant as your intellect..—We need not disfigure our 
pages with any more extracts. More recent expressions are fresh 
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in the memory of all. We can all remember how he described 
Sir Robert Peel’s career “as a course of petty larceny on a grand 
scale,” and charged that eminent statesman with “a suppressio 
veri on a scale unprecedented in debate.” We all know that he 
indulges in similar personalities to the present hour; an:l those 
who hear what we only read, describe his manner as even more 
insolent and indecorous than his words, Happily his star is on 
the wane, and his example may, therefore, be of less importance. 
He is beginning to weary the attention, as much as he has long 
offended the taste, of the Louse. 

Happily the ministry which thus revived all our worst tradi- 
tions, and trampled on our amended habits, was of short duration, 
and has been succeeded by one in all respects its opposite. The 
destinies of the country are again committed to the hands of 
men of whose character it can be proud. The change is far 
greater than usually belongs to the retirement of one set of 
politicians and the advent of another. Its significance and its 
consequences stretch far beyond a mere transfer of the Seals 
of office from “ Her Majesty’s Ministers” to “ Her Majesty’s 
Opposition.” It is not simply that better political opinions 
have come into power, that reforming doctrines are again in 
a majority, that liberal views have a greater chance of being 
carried out; it is that the councils of the nation are once 
more guided by statesmen who have earnest convictions, and 
noble aims, to whom power is not a possession to be grasped, 
but a trust to be fulfilled, and who are as incapable of form- 
ing mean projects as of pursuing them through miry ways. 
And those who believe with Mackintosh, that “there can be 
no scheme or measure as beneficial to the State as the mere 
existence of men who would not do a base act for any pub- 
lic advantage,”—who hold with us, that a nation can possess 
no richer patrimony, and no purer wealth, than the stainless 
honour of its public men,—will not deem the metamorphosis a 
small one. And though some prophets may imagine that our 
greatest days are over, that our British spirit has grown tame 
and feeble, that material interests are “too much with us,” that 
a low, calculating, and commercial temper has become perilously 
prevalent, that wealth and luxury are sapping our energies, and 
lowering the tone of national sentiment, and that all these things 
are indications of our proximate “ Decline and Fall;” yet, so 
long as the standard of political morality is growing more ele- 
vated, and the statesmen who conform to it more numerous, 
with each successive generation, we can point to a feature in our 
condition which never yet, since history began, belonged to a 
decaying empire. 
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salmon spawning as observed by Mr. 
Keiiler, 224—his idea of the snout in the 
male, 227—development and growth of 
salmon fry, 229—the lax, the char, the 
pike, 230—angling in Scandinavian rivers, 
233—rivers of the Bothnian Guif, 235—- 
Norwegian rivers, 236 — bear-hunting, 
238—the lynx, 24i—the fox, 242—the 
elk, 243—geographical distribution of the 
rein-deer, 244. 

Logic, Comte’s treatment of, in his system, 
272. 


Lord-Advoeate, duties of, described, 87, 89. 





of Mareus Aurelius, 104—review of his 
Lectures on Ancient History, 425. 

Norway, glaciers of, 201~angling in rivers 
of, 220—bear-hunting in, 238—the rein- 
deer of, 244. 


Palgrave, Sir F:, notice of his Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
376, 385, 391. 

Pascal’s merits as an apologist, 319. 

Pauli, Dr., his researches into early English 
history, 379, 384, 388, 395. 

Pestalozzi’s plans of education, 137. 

Phrenology, its place in Positivism, 287. 

Pilgrim’s Progress as a book for children, 
415. 

Planets, atmosphere of, 3—degree of light 
and heat in, 5—weight of human body in, 
5—-probable diversity in the planetary 
races, 7, 17—density of, 35. 

Pliny, the Younger, importance of his letter 
to Trajan in the matter of the Christian 
evidences, 114, 


| Plurality of worlds, 1—general argument 


Macedonian period of Grecian History. See | 


Greece, 

Mathematies, place of, in the Positive Philo- 
sophy, 273. 

Mill’s remarks on the most desirable state 
of social life, 54. 

Miiler, Hugh, of Cromarty, 329—source of 
his extensive reputation, 330—the expres- 
sion “self-educated men,” 332—object of 
the story of my education,” 534—parent- 
age and pedigree, the “school” of ancestry 
and kindred, 835—the “school” of sur- 
rounding local cireumstanee, 344 — the 
gramimar-school of Cromarty, 348—glean- 
ings by sea and land, 349—the “school” 
of literature, 355—amount of education 
at parochial schools, 354-- National Edu- 


derived from the similarity of the differ- 
ent bodies of our system, 2—general na- 
ture of the difficulties and objections, 4— 
diversity of form and function supposable 
in the planetary races, 7—absurdity of 
supposing the Star-systems without inha- 
bitants, 9—character of the Essay of the 
Plurality of Worlds, 10—religious argu- 
ments, 1]—Dr. Chalmers’ argument from 
the microscope considered, 13—probable 
superiority of the planetary races, 17— 
argument from geology examined, 18— 
time and space contrasted, 21—argument 
from nebulse, 24—structure of nebule, 
nebular theory, 27—-binary systems, 29 
points of resemblance and dissimilarity 
between sun and fixed stars, 30—argu- 
ment drawn from planet Neptune, 35— 
the moon, 36—Jupiter and other remote 
planets, 87—theory of the Solar system, 
38—new cosmogony of fire and water, 39 
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—the future of eternity, 41—the future | 


of the earth and its character, 44. 


Political Economy, discarded in Comte’s 


Positivism, 270. 


Political morality of British Statesmen past 
and present, 5445—statesmen of the Re- | 


storation and of the Revolution, 547— 
the Earl of Sunderland, 548—Earl of 


Marlborough, 549—Sir Robert Walpole, | 
551—Duke of Neweastle and Ear! of | 
Chatham, 558—Lord North, 562—Ed- | 


mund Burke, 565—Charles Fox, 566— 
Mr. Pitt, 568—dreary period of states- 
manship from Pitt’s death to 1822, 569— 


improved tone of morality and new set of | 


principles from that period, 570—Peel 
and Canning, 571—disreputable episode 


in our party history, exhibited by the | 


Derby administration, 578—Mr. Staf- 
ford’s Admiralty proceedings, 580—poli- 
tical morality as exhibited in Mr. Dis- 
raeli, 583. 

Polycarp, notice of, 109. 

Positivism. See Comte. 

Poverty on the Continent contrasted with 
the squalor of Great Britain, 59—how to 
be accounted for, 60. 


Ranke, historical school of, 377. 


Rein -deer, geographical distribution of, | 


244, 
Religion and Art, relation between, 
Rote-system in education, 140. 
Ruskin and Architecture, 172 —railway 


89. 


stations, 173—house architecture, new | 


streets, 174—land leases, 175—legislative 
Palace at Westminster, suggestions, 176 
—great effect of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
new truth despised, 178—his merit as a 
critical discoverer, 180—Venetian art 
contrasted with our northern styles, 180 
—St. Mark’s Cathedral, 183—Lombard 
plinths, walls, and shafts, 185— Lombard 
sculptures, 187.—religion and art, 189— 
noblest things the least perfect, !90—de- 
sign and execution inseparable, 193— 
faults lying at bottom of Renaissance Art, 
195—may knowledge help the sight ? 196 
—various colourings of different artists, 
197—Mr. Sharpe and Mr. E A. Freeman, 
198—artistie education, 199, 

Salmon, habits of, 222. 

Scandinavia. See Lloyd’s 
Adventures, 

Scottish nationality and union with England, 
69—characteristie differences in the Eng- 
lish and Seoteh, 70—different feelings 
with which each was regarded by the 
other, 72—effects of the Reformation and 
the union of the crowns, 73—history of 
the legislative union, its difficulties, 74— 
its nature and limits, 77—aet of security, 
78—opposition to it in Seotland, 79— 
beneficial results of the union to Scot- 


Seandinavian 
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land, 82—drawbacks, 85—government of 
Scotland since the union, 86—influence of 
Argyle family, 87 Dundas dynasty, 88 
the Lord Advocate, 89—the Disruption a 
conspicuous instance of mal-administra- 
tion of Scottish affairs, 91~ Association for 
Vindication of Scottish Rights, 93—state- 
ment of Scottish grievances, 94 proposed 
remedies, increased representation and a 
Scottish secretary of state, 96—local self- 
| government in place of centralization, 99, 
Scherer, Edmond, notice of his work on the 
life and writings of Vinet, 297. 
Sherwood, Mrs., ner style of writing for 
children, 412. 
| Siluria, Sir Roderick Murchison’s, 516— 
lower and upper Silurian rocks, 517— 
those of Great Britain, 520—their thick- 
ness, 521—old red sandstone, or Devonian 
formation, 522—carboniferous rocks, 524 
—gold in Great Britain, 528—discovery 
of gold in Australia, 530—in California, 
535—theory of a progress in creation, 
538—primeeval and subsequent conditions 
of our globe, 541. 
Sociology. See Comte. 
Souvestre, M. Emila, review of her * Attic 
Philosopher,” 45. 


| Statesmen, British, morality of, 545. 


Stoicism in the second century, 105. 
Strzelecki, Count, discovers gold in Austra- 
lia, 530. 


| Thirlwall, Bishop, merits of his History of 
Greece, 430, 432. 

Trajan’s answer to Pliny’s letter, 118—its 
consequences, 119. 


Union of England and Seoiland, effects of, 
on the fatter, 74. 


Vaud, ecclesiastical conflict in, and its issue, 
305. 

Venice, archiieciure of. See Ruskin. 

Vinet, Alexander Rodolphe, his life and 
writings, 297—his boyhood, residence at 
Basle, 298—his connection with the reli- 
gious revival in French Switzerland, 299 
—writings on the relation of Chureh and 
State, 801—eonduct in reference to the 
ecclesiastical conflict in Vaud, 304—his 
death, 309—ardent love of literature, 310 
—literary works, 311— Studies,”’ 312— 
Christian spirit in his literary eriticisns, 
3l4—eritique of Lamartine’s Jocelyn, 
015—religious writings, 319—his merits 
as an apologist, 319—theological views, 
325—pastoral theology, 325—general es- 
timate of his character, 327. 

Voluntaryism as held by Vinet, 301. 

Virgil’s journey with Dante to the invisible 
world, 476. 


Wyse, Thomas, on edueation, reform, &e., 


164. 
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